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A NEW DAY IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE:: 


By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL. 


ALPH ADAMS CRAM — dean, 
poet, and mystic among archi- 
fects—has long been a voice of 
| warning and prophecy, an examplar 
/and teacher of the beautiful and 
| the appropriate in the wilderness of 
' oir materialistic civilization, the 
) doubtful legacy of the over-vaunted 
| Bineteenth century. All the more 
| Welcome is the new edition of his 
) Church Building, first issued in 
> 1899, because it offers many reas- 
| Strances that we are slowly but 
| Surely emerging from the Dark 
| Ages of industrialism with all its 
| Scompanying ugliness, and from 


» Puritanism with its corollaries of 


fear and mistrust of the beautiful 
3 both in art and religion. 
| The soundness of this volume 
from cover to cover lies not alone in 
» the fact that Mr. Cram is the most 
distinguished architect of this coun- 
| iharch Building. A Study of the Prin- 
of Architecture in their Relation to the 


By Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., 
» F.R.G.S. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 
ed. $7.50. 


try, the chief arbiter of the final 
designs for the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine; but lies funda- 
mentally in Mr. Cram’s vital recog- 
nition—often lacking even in emi- 
nent architects—that the glorious 
art of church building springs di- 
rectly from faith and reverence, and 
not from blue prints and specifica- 
tions, however necessary these may 
be to the working out of the vision. 

His introductory paragraphs will 
be just as valuable hundreds of 
years from now as they are to-day, 
because he understands so perfectly 
the spirit and temper in which all 
church building—if it is to be vital 
and permanent—must be under- 
taken. In his own words: 


“First of all, a Church is a house 
of God, a place of His earthly habi- 
tation, wrought in the fashion of 
heavenly things, a visible type of 
heaven itself. From the day when 
God gave to Solomon the plan and 
fashion of the temple down to those 
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wherein our own forefathers lav- 
ished their scanty wealth and toiled 
with devout hands to raise the aw- 
ful fabrics of the medieval cathe- 
drals and abbeys, this thought has 
lain as the cornerstone of every one 
of the great and splendid churches 
that brighten Christendom with the 
memory of devout and reverend 
times. ... This is the first and 
highest reason for church building, 
and the second is this: the provid- 
ing of a place apart where may be 
solemnized the sublime mysteries of 
the Catholic Faith; a temple reared 
about the altar, and subordinate to 
it, leading up to it as the center of 
honor.... The third aspect of 
church architecture is this: the cre- 
ation of spiritual emotion through 
the ministry of all possible beauty 
of environment. ... The fourth 
aspect of church building is the one 
which is generally considered ex- 
clusively, and is precisely the last 
in importance of the four that I 
have named—the arrangement of a 
building where a congregation may 
conveniently listen to the instruc- 
tion of its spiritual leaders.” 


Mr. Cram, in his introduction, 
dwells at length on the causes 
which, for many years, not only 
inhibited all sincere and beautiful 
church building, but in this coun- 
try, and in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century particularly, let 
in a flood of meretricious and 
purely commercial ecclesiastical 
furnishings. Tortured exteriors of 
pseudo-Gothic, strange fantasies of 
shingles and gimcrack towers, and 
flying buttresses that supported 
nothing—these caricatures of ec- 
clesiastical architecture but served 
as introductions to a riot of bad 
taste within, the whole range of the 
ugly and the unseemly, from en- 
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caustic tiles and opalescent glass to 
“trade” pulpits of lacquered brass, 
turned out by the thousands by 
some ambitious but ignorant “Ee. 
clesiastical Art Furnisher.” 

The root of all this zxsthetic de- 
cay and abandonment of the ideals 
of earlier and greater centuries was 
the so-called Reformation—as Mr. 
Cram so luminously sets forth: 


“Had the life of the Church been 
unbroken by conflict, had she re- 
mained united, she would have 
maintained her position as _ the 
leader, the creator of art; and under 
her inspiration and control, paint- 
ing and sculpture and architecture 
might easily have continued that 
development, handing on to secular 
life the styles and modes they had 
developed under the spiritual. .. . 
Art in all its forms owed its inspira- 
tion to the Church, and without her 
could not have existed. There is no 
reason to suppose that there would 
have been any change, had the Ref- 
ormation never taken place, or had 
it been a movement that contented 
itself with internal reforms, not one 
that insisted upon revolution and 
disruption. Under the circum- 
stances art as a universal mode of 
expression, as a common heritage 
of all men, received its deathblow 
in the sixteenth century.” 


Mr. Cram refers again and again 
in this volume to the spiritual dis- 
ruption of Christendom, which not 
only wrought such untold disaster 
to the souls of men, but succeeded 
in divorcing the very work of their 
hands from all spiritual and sacra- 


mental significance. Protestantism 
not only lost sight of sacramental 
Christianity; but it ensued natu- 
rally that, when men were severed 
from the sacraments of the Church, 
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their life of labor and endeavor 
became uninformed of the supernat- 
ural; and faith, which must always 
find an outlet, was directed, not to- 
wards the heavenly world which 
alone gives logic to this, but to- 
wards’ the aggressions and petty 
triumphs of the acquisitive faculty. 
In this very real sense Protestant- 
ism was the mother of industrial- 
ism, and life was conceived of in 
terms of machinery. 

Mr. Cram emphasizes his position 
on this subject again and again; 
and his recognition of the ruin 
wrought by the Reformation forms 
the point of departure for his im- 
passioned pleas for sincerity, hon- 
esty, beauty, and appropriateness in 
church building. 

The destructive forces of mate- 
rialism reached their apogee in the 
nineteenth century—a century that 
went mad on the necessity of get- 


ting rich. Machinery had come ihto 
being, and thenceforth humanity 
was to serve machinery, to uphold 
mills, factories, and corporations. 
The skyscrapers rose impudently 
above the church spires as if to pro- 
claim, “We have a philosophy of 


use here and now.” Small wonder 
that in this environment church ar- 
chitecture, which at its noblest 
represents the very antithesis of 
this gospel of acquisition, either 
withered away altogether or strove 
to emulate the ostentation and dis- 
play of secular buildings. 

Labor, as well as capital, suffered 
from the decline of the spirit of 
faith, the cessation of the love of 
beauty; and instead of the honest 
workman of the guilds of the Middle 
Ages, proud of the work of his 
hands and “gladly would he learne 
and gladly teache,” as Chaucer 
wrote of his clerk of Oxenford, we 
have far too often the stereotyped, 
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inefficient, and unenlightened unit 
of a trade-union, whose chief inter- 
est in life is to see that large wages 
are paid to him for work into which 
he puts no heart, and that he does 
not by one second go beyond the 
five o’clock whistle. 

Mr. Cram records that on one oc- 
casion, 

“. .. Where men only of good 
standing were employed, I had to 
take off my coat, get hold of the 
necessary tools, and actually show 
the men how to tool stone, point 
masonry joints, plaster a wall, fin- 
ish ironwork, and give the right 
texture color and surfacing to join- 
ing, while on the same job, where 
there was much elaborate wood- 
carving, the contractor (highly rec- 
ommended as a first-class man) 
sent all his Gothic carving to the 
works, put it in place, and finished 
it just as it came from the machine 
carver, without the touch of a hand 
chisel. The workmen knew no bet- 
ter; they wanted to do the right 
kind of thing, but they had no train- 
ing, and the unions had abolished 
in them all pride in mastery, all 
ambition to excel.” 


This was written ten years ago, 
and certainly the condition of union 
labor is worse now than then. Mr. 
Cram sees no hope from that quar- 
ter, but rather from the individual 
craftsman willingly poor and ob- 
scure for the great service of art; 
and through him he traces “grow- 
ing revolt against an insane capital- 
ism by reason of the dawning con- 
sciousness that its inevitable result, 
if not its aim, was a new and awful 
slavery, and against that commer- 
cialism in art which has already de- 
stroyed the art, if it has crowned 
the commerce with success.” 
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Accepting the premises that the 
combined influences of Protestant- 
ism and industrialism nearly de- 
stroyed ecclesiastical art and reli- 
gious art of all kinds, the ground is 
cleared for Mr. Cram’s inspiring 
and beautiful gospel of reverent 
and sincere church building, from 
narthex to altar, from baptistery to 
clerestory, from rood screen to soar- 
ing vault, from the nave without 
aisles of the little country church 
to the glorious flowering into aisles 
and chapels and columns and dim 
perspectives of the cathedral. 

After tracing the reform in 
church architecture which followed 
the neopagan styles of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren and Inigo Jones,—and 
which was initiated with the Pu- 
gins in England and continued un- 
der such men as Street, Scott, Pear- 
son, Bodley, and others,—Mr. Cram 
begins his illuminating chapters on 
the building of churches. These, 
however varied in detail, are all 
alike a trumpet call of return to 
the necessity of sacrifice, of hon- 
esty, of patience, in the erection of 
the building which is, or should be, 
the very heart and soul of the com- 
munity, the expression of its high- 
est aspirations. Nothing is too 
costly for it, nothing too beautiful. 
All shams and makeshifts are not 
only out of place in the house of 
God; they are a dishonor to Him. 
a lie in plaster, or in imitation gilt, 
an affront to Heaven which gives to 
all men richly. 


“Let us suppose,” he writes, “that 
a village parish has $30,000 to spend 
on a church to seat three hundred 


people. The tendency nowadays is 
to try to get a structure complete 
down to the last electric light 
burner and square foot of carpet. 
To do this everything must be 
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‘scamped.’ The walls must be of 
rubble, plastered inside; the cut 
stone of the exterior, perfectly 
plain, without moulding or carving; 
the window tracery must be of wood 
and the floor also; the chancel fur- 
niture thin and plain; the while de- 
sign small, unimposing and poor. 
Twenty years later the structure is 
outgrown and shabby. Then it is 
torn down; and the $30,000 is lost; 
or else twice the sum is expended 
in unavailing attempts to magnify 
an insignificant thing into dignity. 
“The money spent on such a 
building, if devoted to the construc- 
tion of just so much of a great de- 
sign as was necessary to provide 
for the religious offices and the ac- 
commodation of the people, would 
not have been wasted. A lofty 
choir might have been built together 
with, perhaps, half the nave, all the 
stone for the future carving might 
have been put in place but left 
rough. The tower and porches 
might easily have been left until 
some future time. Reredos and 
choir screen, carved stalls and 
statues, could all have been tempo- 
rarily omitted, and the church, bare 
and awkward, if you like, would yet 
have been permanent and honor- 
able, and right as far as it went.” 


Mr. Cram, contemplating the ma- 
chine-made church building run up 
like an apartment house on con- 
tract, looks back to the Ages of 
Faith when the stone masons were 
not “unthinking mechanics at s0 
many dollars a day,” and when 


“... every man and woman Ca- 
pable of crafty handiwork—and 
this then meant the whole body of 
the people—found a fair and wel- 
coming field. Great windows rich 
with fantastic tracery were to be 
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filled with splendid glass; the altars 
were to be adorned with fretted 
screens and canopied niches and 
earven figures of saints; stalls and 
pulpit, lectern and sedilia, were to 
be reared of fine woods and chis- 
elled into marvellous richness of 
panels and pinnacles, canopies and 
poppyheads. There was an organ 
to be built and cased in elaborate 
woodwork, lamps and candlesticks 
to be wrought of yellow brass and 
sacred vessels of gold and silver 
studded with precious stones... . 
There were frescoes and religious 
pictures to be painted, damask and 
tapestry to be wrought, altar vest- 
ments, copes, stoles and chasubles 
to be embroidered. ... So the 


parish church grew like a living 
thing; and as it developed it drew 
to itself every soul in the commu- 
nity, tying them by every bond of 
love and memory and association.” 


A contrast, indeed, to this day, 
when the sole connection parish- 
ioners have with the building of a 
church is their subscription list. 
Not their fault, indeed, but the effect 
of a civilization which has learned 
all secrets except the lost secret of 
faith. The spirit of the times would, 
if it could, bring even art under the 
yoke of commercialism; but its 
ethereal spirit escapes at the mo- 
ment of capture. Vital and perfect 
art, like vital religion, shares the 
freedom and variety of the Gospel, 
and cannot be standardized and 
browbeaten by the money lords. The 
artist, even as the poet and the 
saint, comes glowing from the heart 
of God, not limping from the treas- 
uries of men. 

Mr. Cram illustrates his high 
ideals of church building even in 
his minutest directions for the ap- 
propriate erection and furnishing of 
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the country chapel, decrying the 
“chaotic fantastic would-be pictur- 
esque horror that owes its existence 
to the deadly shingle, the seductive 
woodstain, cheap colored glass, and 
‘the art movement’... there is 
just one way to build a country 
chapel, and that is to build it as 
simply as possible and of as durable 
materials as may be obtained. It 
may turn out to be bald and ugly, 
but ugliness is better than impu- 
dence.” 

He pleads for high walls, if pos- 
sible; for a roof low in pitch, a nar- 
row nave, a deep chancel, a secur- 
ing of dignity through relation if 
not through size. “A tower is fatal 
unless it can be large enough to be 
respectable.” He strongly empha- 
sizes the altar as the very heart and 
center of the church. “It does no 
harm to have an altar of immense 
richness in the  plainest little 
church; but an elaborate pulpit and 
lectern, particularly if they are of 
lacquered brass, are in exceedingly 
bad taste if they outshine the altar.” 

The chapter on the village church 
—the small-town church of the 
United States—contains Mr. Cram’s 
earlier gospel on the subject of 
these edifices, only slightly modi- 
fied, after a quarter of a century, 
when he writes, “There is nothing 
in the earlier editions the author 
would retract, little he would 
amend, unless, perhaps, it were the 
rather narrow enthusiasm for the 
latest phase of English Gothic as 
the sole basis for the new fabric of 
religious architecture so much de- 
sired at the time.” 

In 1899, Mr. Cram, seeking back 
through the ages for a prototype, 
a direct architectural ancestry for 
an English-speaking nation, found 
it in the English Perpendicular 
Gothic, and wrote: 
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“We can’t work in some perfected 
period of Gothic, like the Early 
English, for example, or Decorated, 
or Flamboyant. Neither can we 
use Norman or Romanesque, and 
still less can we wander into the 
delectable but pernicious paths of 
the Renaissance. This would be af- 
fectation; but we can assume any- 
thing we like from these styles or 
from any others, so long as we as- 
similate them, make them integral 
parts of a great whole. But the 


base of it all, the primary archi- 
tectural impulse, must be the last 
days of Gothic architecture in Eng- 
land; namely, the end of the fif- 
teenth century.” 


To Winchester, not Chartres, Mr. 
Cram looks; to the great achieve- 
ment of William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester, “a great 
architect before he took Holy 
Orders”; to the English Perpen- 
dicular Gothic, the last exquisite 
flowering of the Ages of Faith, be- 
fore “Renaissance, Reformation, 
Rebellion, and Revolution” thun- 
dered at the doors of the cathedrals 
and a “nation gone mad was per- 
mitted to shatter the lace-like carv- 
ing into ragged fragments, to beat 
the delicate statues into ruin, to 
cart the jewelled windows away and 
dump them into ditches.” 

Mr. Cram shows a beautiful typ- 
ical plan of a three-aisled church 
with the “opening out” effect at the 
east end provided for by a Lady 
chapel, baptistery and ambulatories 
north and south of the deep choir 
space, at the west the tower with its 
porch. 


“For its architectural effect the 
body of the church depends on per- 
fect simplicity, on the shadow in 
the roofs, and in the play of light 
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and shade from the large windows 
in the aisles and the small ones in 
the clerestory, and the many shafts 
with their curving arches. As one 
approaches the chancel, however, 
the building begins to expand and 
reveal effects of distance, of width, 
of profound shadow and sudden 
lights ...a good Gothic church 
must begin in simplicity at the west- 
ern entrance and then develop in 
two ways simultaneously as it 
reaches the choir; it must draw in, 
concentrate until it converges on 
the high altar; and it must open out, 
expand, reveal vistas into chapels, 
ambulatories, aisles.” 


In his chapter on “The City 
Church,” Mr. Cram emphasizes the 
necessity of adaptation to environ- 
ment that a church building may 
not look crushed and insignificant 
in the midst of towering buildings; 
but in the last section of the book, 
“Twenty-Five Years After,” he 
writes, “If the craze for high build- 
ings continues (there are evidences 
that already it is on the decline) 
city churches must be content no 
longer to dominate their surround- 
ings, but rather to call to men 
through their contrast.” 

This final chapter of the volume 
is most illuminating and valuable, 
especially in its setting forth of the 
changes for the better which a 
quarter of a century has worked in 
ecclesiastical architecture in_ this 
country, in spite of the Great War 
and the increasing ignorance and 
indifference of the labor unions, 
whose regulations and “internecine 
warfare” destroy all true craftsman 
spirit. Mr. Cram refers to certain 
“miraculous happenings.” At the 
beginning of the century “such reli- 
gious art, of sorts, as there was, 
could be found (by careful scru- 
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tiny) in the Episcopal Church 
alone; now the Roman Catholic 
Church, and several of the Protes- 
tant denominations, have become 
very dangerous rivals for the pri- 
macy.” 

Over this change for the better in 
the Catholic Church building Mr. 
Cram rejoices exceedingly, since her 
fall from grace was greater than in 
the case of the denominations, be- 
cause she alone had possessed un- 
broken traditions and had been for 
centuries the nursing mother of 
artists. As late as 1914 Mr. Cram 
could write of the Church as “still 
under the heavy cloud of artistic 
subterfuge,” and “the Roman 
Church is helpless, chained hand 
and foot by utter artistic depravity, 
ignorance, and_ self-satisfaction.” 
There were reasons, of course, for 
this condition. Previous to the 


change that has come about, the 


Catholic Church in this country had 
been no more exempt than the de- 
nominations from the cloud of ugli- 
ness, like factory smoke, that hung 
heavy over the United States when 
its citizens regarded the brown- 
stone front as the last symbol of 
prosperity and beauty; and men 
were perfectly sure that to get rich 
was not only the sole obligation of 
humanity, but the mouse-birth for 
which all holy mountains had been 
in travail since time began. 

Church buildings had to wait 
their hour—or their eternity—and 
it was long in coming. As for the 
Catholic Church, she not only did 
not escape the prevailing epidemic 
of ugliness, but she was hampered 
by being for years a mission 
church; and she was also for years 
peculiarly the Church of the Celt in 
this country. For centuries a pov- 
erty that was not his fault had cut 
the Celt from all esthetic influences. 
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Oppressed, and hunted under 
hedges, how could he remember 
any beauty—save the beauty of the 
soul! But his spiritual harvest was 
his esthetic dearth. When he came 
to this country and had money to 
help build his parish church, it was 
small wonder that he was imme- 
diately delivered into the hands of 
those who desired the gaudy, the 
meretricious, the “soda-fountain” 
style in all its variations of ugliness 
and bad taste. 

What Mr. Cram says on this sub- 
ject is of the utmost interest and 
must be quoted in full: 


“When we turn to the record of 
the Roman Catholic Church during 
the last twenty-five years, it is less 
with a sense of surprise than of 
relief. There was something ab- 
normal in the long degradation of 
Catholic art, for all the Christian 
art we have was the product of 
Catholicism, and it was monstrous 
that it should have fallen so low 
during the nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly since it had not the excuse 
of Protestantism that its genius 
was, from the beginning, aloof from 
art and inimical to it. It is doubt- 
ful if any art in Christendom has 
reached a lower depth than that of 
the Catholic Church during the last 
hundred years, for to its ugliness 
and riotous bad taste was added a 
quality of dullness and barbarity 
that was unexampled. Nor was it 
only in America that this phenom- 
enon occurred. Bad as they were, 
none surpassed the Church of the 
Sacred Heart on Montmartre in ar- 
tificiality, or the abortive Sagrada 
Familia in Barcelona in degenerate 
absurdity. Evidently some other 
force than the Reformation entered 
in to bring about this universal 
downfall of Christian art, but a 
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more penetrating inquiry is not for 
this place, and the fact alone may 
be recorded. 

“Nor was it architecture alone 
that so became a byword and a 
cause for scandal. Every art suf- 
fered equally; painting, sculpture, 
glass, music, ceremonial. The pic- 
tures were childish, the statues 
blended of sugar and chalk, tinted 
in ‘pastel’ shades, the music was 
of the Italian operatic decadence, 
the vestments from the commercial 
purveyors of Berlin, the glass (God 
help us!) from Munich—or worse, 
if that were possible, and it was; 
the ceremonial theatrically stilted 
as at St. Sulpice or slovenly and 
casual as in the ordinary run of 
American churches. Worst of all 
were the altars, those holy things 
of which such wonderful examples 
remain from the old days in spite 
of Renaissance, Reformation, Revo- 
lution, and Restoration, now con- 
ceived in the terms of the one-time 
soda-fountain and the commercial 
wedding cake. At least there was 
consistency; all was bad and of a 
piece, except when, as in the case 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York, an architect of ability, like 
Renwick, was called in, and even 
then everything was done with al- 
tars, statues, and stained glass to 
destroy every particle of dignity af- 
forded by the architecture. Before 
these incredible barbarities one 
stood aghast remembering St. 
Mark’s and Monreale, Chartres, 
Reims and Bourges, Seville, Burgos 
and Toledo, Lincoln, Gloucester, 
Westminster Abbey, and all the in- 
credible treasures of Christian art 
for more than a thousand years. 

“I have pressed this point rather 
closely for the sake of contrast. 
Twenty-five years ago we were in 
the full flood of this torrent of 
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degradation, and there seemed no 
prospect of better things, yet to-day 
the tide has changed, and it is pos- 
sible to say not only that the Roman 
Catholic Church is returning to 
good art, but that, at the present 
rate, she bids fair to outstrip all 
others in the race for supremacy. 
‘ The church of the Paulist 
Fathers in New York was the first 
ray of light shining in darkness, but 
the great work of restoration, as | 
have said, has been accomplished 
largely by two men, John Comes, 
whose death last year was a tragedy 
both for the Church and for us who 
remain, and C. D. Maginnis—may 
he long be spared to carry on his 
great work. 

“Of course, neither these two 
men, nor twenty, could have done 
what they have unless there had 
been a new vision in the hierarchy 
and amongst an appreciable num- 
ber of the people, but the new vision 
has come. Cardinals, Archbishops, 
Bishops, heads of monastic orders, 
parish priests, vie with each other 
in demanding—and in obtaining— 
the most beautiful buildings archi- 
tects can give them, and in placing 
in them only the best of glass and 
sculpture and pictures and sacred 
ornaments of every kind. Almost 
at random I would cite the names 
of the Cardinals of New York and 
Boston, the Archbishops of Chicago 
and St. Louis, the Bishops of Cleve- 
land, Duluth, Fall River, Salt Lake 
City. The Benedictines and Do- 
minicans are striving zealously to 
inculcate right ideals in priests and 
people, and altogether there is such 
a transformation taking place that 
one stands breathless awaiting the 
issue. 

“Could one have 


imagined a 
quarter of a century ago, that in a 
few years the Cathedral of St. Louis 
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would be a reality, or the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer, or St. Cather- 
ine’s, Somerville, or St. Agnes, 
Cleveland? And these are only a 
few of the wonders that are coming 
to pass. To indomitable faith and 
unremitting labor the Catholic is 
now adding that knowledge and 
practice of beauty as an essential 
in the service and worship of God, 
that was his, and uniquely his, for 
a thousand years. Once more the 
ancient religion of Christendom can 
come before men in visible form, 
not as an offense, but in guise that 
is comely and fitting.” 


This is, indeed, good news! Not 
only do Catholics share the bless- 
ings of this xsthetic revival, but, 
through it, Protestants are likely to 
be drawn towards the Church; since 
the senses are very often portals to 


the soul. Catholics in the past may 
not have been aware of the fact— 
but it remains a fact—that many 
Protestants in this country, espe- 
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cially those unacquainted with the 
beautiful Catholic cathedrals of 
Europe, were deterred, as they 
themselves acknowledged, from tak- 
ing the first steps toward the 
Church, because they were revolted 
at the beginning by the gaudiness 
and ugliness of the average Cath- 
olic church edifice. Literally it was 
more than they could bear, and 
seemed to them in their ignorance 
to witness to something very wrong 
at the heart of things, insincerity, 
dullness of religious instinct, or 
what not. 

Now that all this is changing, and 
the disfiguring veil of bad church 
building and decoration is being re- 
moved from the face of “beauty 
ever old yet ever new,” we may look 
confidently to a day when it can be 
said of the very stones of the tem- 
ple, in the words of the gradual of 
the Mass for the dedication of a 
church, “This place was made by 
God, a priceless mystery, it is with- 
out reproof.” 





CIRCUS DAY. 


By DorotHy GRAHAM. 


ER thin, brown fingers mechan- 
ically broke. the pods, brush- 
ing out the beans that thudded to 
the tin pan in her lap. Her body 
swayed with a slight rhythmic mo- 
tion as she rocked, and a creaky 
board of the back porch wheezed an 
accompaniment. Her lips moved, 
seemingly repeating cadenced lines. 
Chugging along the lower valley 
road, a rickety car raised a line of 
yellow dust. A _ raucous horn 
croaked twice. 


Nellie looked up. She caught 


sight of a man’s arm waved in 
greeting as he sped along. But her 
busy hands did not stop to answer. 


The car turned the bend and, clat- 
tering over the loose boards of the 
bridge, was gone. 

Absently her eyes strayed to the 
rugged pasture land. From this 
back porch she could see the brook, 
aspen-bordered; the timothy mead- 
ows; the wooded side of Rattle- 
snake Mountain, its sparse edge of 
pines topping the rock summit. Be- 
yond the mountain was Brattleboro. 
Beyond—the world. Nellie stared, 
the gaunt patience of her young 
face illumined to hope. Her lips no 
longer moved. 

“*Mornin’,” 
her back. 

Nellie started up, catching the 
pan that held the slippery limas, 
smoothing her black skirt over the 
striped seersucker petticoat. “Why 
Mis’ Watkins! I didn’t hear you 
come. The road here is so full of 
weeds your buggy didn’t make a 
sound.” 

“Day dreamin’,” 


chirped a voice at 


observed the 


woman. “Your mind was a-wan- 
derin’ behind the hills.” She stepped 
from the buggy with angular alac- 
rity, threw the reins over a broken 
clothes pole, and twisted them in a 
knot. The horse elongated his 
scrawny neck to crop the rank 
grass. 

“Gettin’ in your winter beans,” 
remarked Mrs. Watkins, clamber- 
ing up the steps. She avoided the 
splintered board from long habit. 
She straightened the stiff straw hat 
with the wavering bunch of pansies, 
and pushed back a stray wisp of 
hair. 

The screen door banged. Nellie 
disappeared and came out imme- 
diately with a rocker, an embroid- 
ered cushion tied on the back. 

“Yes, the frost’ll be ‘long soon 
now. Set here, Mis’ Watkins. 
You'll be more comfortable.” 

“Haven’t got a minute to stay,” 
asserted Mrs. Watkins briskly. She 
settled her lank frame in the chair 
and rocked vigorously. “Just had 
a call from my sister-in-law, Belle, 
over to Brattleboro. Call on the 
phone. It’s five years since we've 
had that newfangled contraption, 
and I tell Si it brings more bad 
news than good. Not that this is 
real bad news. Only Belle com- 
plainin’ again. Always was a com- 
plainer, Belle, even before Ed mar- 
ried her. Though goodness knows, 
I tell her she has little enough to 
complain about. This time it’s 
huckleberries.” 

Nellie shook her pan to level the 
beans. “Huckleberries?” 

“An’ last time it was ras’berry 
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preserve an’ the time before that 
canned peaches. Don’t know but 
that I’d ruther do huckleberries. 
Less cantankerous to handle. Ed, 
he bought three crates of ’em this 
mornin’ at market. Jest ready to 
spile, so Ed got em reasonable. And 
Belle, when she sees ’em, is took 
with pains in the back. Sciatica 
she had last time.” Mrs. Watkins 
halted for breath. 

“I have to go right over and do 
‘em up for her. Ed, he will have 
his huckleberry pies all winter. 
And there’s Myry cryin’ her eyes 
out because it’s circus day.” 

“Circus day!” Nellie smiled. 

“You'll have to take her.” Mrs. 
Watkins struggled in her petticoat 
pocket and from a shiny leather 
purse drew out a dollar bill. 
“There’s no two ways about that. 
You’ll go, won’t you, Nellie?” 

Nellie’s lips trembled. “Oh, no, 
Mis’ Watkins. I don’t know as I 
ought. Pa, he’s only dead eight 
months now. Wouldn’t seem right.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” Mrs. Watkins 
rose belligerently. “Your Pa 
would be right glad to have you en- 
joy yourself for once. Besides, 
haven’t you gone to every show at 
the Opery House? Didn’t you go 
and he no more than two weeks 
dead?” 

“That’s different,” Nellie stam- 
mered. “I had to go. Now a cir- 
cus would be a real treat.” 

“Don’t you get no pleasure out o’ 
the others at all?” 

Nellie shook her head. 

“How long has it been?” Mrs. 
Watkins pried, sitting down again 
energetically. “I don’t know as I 
remember now. It was the year 
Si’s rheumatism was so bad he 
couldn’t do the plowin’.” 

Nellie’s hands faltered. She 
fumbled among the empty shells. 
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“Seven years come Easter—since 
I’ve heard.” 

“I recollect. That winter Hugh 
went down to Boston. You and he 
was always speakin’ pieces at 
school on Friday afternoons when 
you was little. Then I used to see 
you goin’ off to the pasture with 
that big book, blue and gold. Hugh 
was always carrying it around un- 
der his arm. Shakespeare, warn’t 
it?” 

Nellie nodded. 

“And you was speakin’ pieces to 
each other and makin’ motions 
with your hands.” 

“Rosalind—” Nellie recalled, 
“and Cymbeline—and Mark An- 
tony. We were going to be actors.” 

“Then your Pa took sick with his 
first stroke, and Hughie went alone. 
You never did hear how he was 
doing.” 

“At first. 
ters.” 

Mrs. Watkins’s chair rocked vig- 
orously on the board that emitted a 
shrill creak. Nellie’s slower oscil- 
lation brought an echo in a minor 
key. 

* “Seven years, 
pinin’ after him.” 


Yes. I have three let- 


and you're still 
Mrs. Watkins 
spoke with matter-of-fact precision. 
“You’ve missed mighty few shows 
that have come to Brattleboro in 


that time, Nellie. I know, cause I'd 
see you driving by. Snowy weather 
and all. And the time you got 
stuck in the drifts and had to lead 
the horse home. Si went out with 
the team next day to bring in the 
sleigh. I recollect.” 

Nellie’s fingers ran through the 
beans. “I’ve always hoped,” she 
said. “Seems like hope never quite 
dies, does it, Mis’ Watkins? I’ve 
watched all kinds of plays. And 
waited till the last character came 
on the stage. I’ve sort of lost inter- 
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est in play-acting. ‘Cause I’m al- 
ways just waitin’. Lookin’ at the 
program and seein’ that all the peo- 
ple are there. I’m always afraid 
Hughie might have some little part 
like a butler or a burglar or some- 
thing. And p’rhaps he wouldn’t use 
his own name. Hughie being proud. 
But I'd know his voice—so I wait.” 

“You never have seen him, nor 
anyone you suspected was him?” 

“No—sometimes I go feelin’ like 
I must find him this time. You 
know that feelin’, Mis’ Watkins, 
like something is waitin’ just 
around the corner. Something big. 
And then nothing happens—and I 
feel all gone—just like my heart 
was missing. Other times I go care- 
less like. And back in my mind I 
think, I don’t expect anything from 
this play, so he’s bound to be there. 
Just ’cause I’m not really looking.— 
But I always go.” 

“Must cost you a heap.” 

“I take my raspberry money, 
gen’rally. But the patch is runnin’ 
to seed. So I scrimp here and 
there.” 

“You don’t ever think Hughie 
might have gone and married?” 
Mrs. Watkins’s tone was shrewd. 

“Hughie—maybe—but he’d have 
told me. He wouldn’t leave me just 
like this. Promised—and waitin’.” 

Mrs. Watkins snorted. “My land, 
I don’t hold with silent grievin’. 
There’s Martha Hobbs now. Martha 
didn’t think Tom Quincy was much 
of a match. But when he died with 
the flu she bought him a handsome 
monument over to Brattleboro, and 
sent down to Springfield for a 
mournin’ hat. Seems to take a heap 
of comfort putting immortelles on 
his grave on Memorial Day and 
tyin’ it up with holly at Christmas. 
She has all the glory of matrimony 
and a sight less trouble.—But with 
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you, Nellie, you don’t know where 
You go on grievin’, 


you stand. 
silent like.” 

“First” — Nellie’s eyes blurred 
with smarting tears—“it didn’t 
seem like I could stand it. Once | 
had my grip all packed—one night 
that was. I was goin’ to find Hugh 
—somewhere. Then I recollected 
Pa. Another night I climbed the 
trail up Rattlesnake Mountain— 
cryin’. Mad, I guess. "Most clean 
mad. I was ready to pitch myself 
off the cliff. Seemed like the only 
way I'd find peace. But there was 
Pa. Ailing more than usual just 
then.” 

Mrs. Watkins straightened with 
determination. “Your poor Pa is 
dead and buried, and you'd better 
forget all this. Warn’t that the doc- 
tor goin’ by on the lower valley 
road as I drove up?” 

A faint rose flush tinged Nellie’s 
cheeks. The anxious lines at the 
corners of her eyes softened as she 
smiled. “Tom—yes. He’s going 
over to the Digby farm. Young Ned 
Digby broke his leg.” 

Mrs. Watkins sniffed. “Sure he 
don’t go that way jest to see Ma- 
thilda Digby? You’re not so young 
as you once was, Nellie, and waitin’ 
don’t help your looks any. Twenty- 
seven, I recollect perfectly. Has 
the doctor asked you to marry 
him?” 

Nellie denied the suggestion by a 
startled shake of the head. 

“You won’t let him. I hoped 
your thoughts was turning that 
way. Monday week, when I went 
by, all your nightdresses was out 
on the line, blowing in the wind.” 

“They were gettin’ yellow,” 
Nellie explained. “Seemed a pity.” 

“Nice they were, too. You were 
makin’ them for two or three years 
after Hughie left. Good, strong 
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muslin, and you sprigged ’em all 
with featherstitching. Well”— 
Mrs. Watkins rose with stiff abrupt- 
ness—‘it’s settled then. You'll take 
Myry this afternoon.” 

“But,” interjected Nellie, 
rather do the blueberries.” 

“Belle wouldn’t let anyone but 
me put a foot in her kitchen. And 
Myry kind of hankers to have you 
go. She’s real set on you, Nellie. 
The doctor says she must be pam- 
pered. I know she’s peekish, but in 
my time we gave a child sulphur 
and molasses. Well, we'll be by in 
two shakes. 


“T'd 


Mind you be ready!” 


* * * 


“Animals is only animals, Miss 
Nellie,” Myra urged. 

Nellie caught the pinched, eager 
smile of the child. Myra hadn’t 
spoken once during the drive along 
the west road into Brattleboro. She 
sat huddled at their knees on the 
floor of the buggy, the slack reins 
flapping over her yellow head. Ti- 
midity was now obliterated by fe- 
verish excitement. 

“You wouldn’t like to see the ele- 
phants, Myra, and the giraffe’s 
funny long neck?” 

Myra tugged at her hand. Nellie 
gave two pink tickets to the gate- 
man and let herself be hurried past 
the pasty-faced clown comically 
banging the drum, away from the 
barker who implored them to visit 
the Dog-Faced Boy for a dime. Myra 
led the way through the open flap 
of the tent. 

“We want to see the Spangled 
Lady, Miss Nellie. Let’s climb down 
here where we can watch her.” 

The tent, with tiers of wooden 
seats rising to the canvas top, had 
only a few early stragglers. They 
made their way to the front row. 
Workmen were fitting mechanical 
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contrivances into place. From out- 
side came the bustle of the crowd, 
the shouts of the circus people. The 
smell of damp tanbark, the inde- 
scribable smell of caged animals, 
mixed with the aroma of roasted 
peanuts. Myra sniffed, her yellow 
braids quivering with anticipation. 

“Did you see the picture of the 
Spangled Lady, Miss Nellie? Tacked 
up along the road? I dreamt last 
night that we got here too late to 
see her,” the child’s thin voice ex- 
plained. “I wouldn’t want that to 
be true. So we'd best stay way in 
front.” 

In Nellie’s cheeks two bright pink 
spots glowed. “Nice to be sittin’ 
here—just enjoyin’ myself. Noth- 
ing to watch, if I don’t want to. 
Why, it don’t matter if I shut my 
eyes.” 

Instead she watched the crowds 
swarm in. 

The trumpet blared. The multi- 
colored procession passed: the 
floats with gayly decked geishas of 
the Land of the Rising Sun; the 
cowboys; the tumbling clowns. 
When the glittering lady on the 
white horse cavorted into the ring, 
the child gasped. 

“Mighty fine, isn’t she!” Nellie 
ejaculated. “Just see how spry she 
jumped through that hoop!” 

No response came from Myra. 
Her pale eyes were fixed on the 
ring. 

“And that clown! My, how 
funny he is as he jumps after her! 
There, he fell and rolled over. "Most 
under the horse’s hoofs, I declare.” 

From sheer habit Nellie searched 
the green strip of paper with the 
listed events. “The program says 
he’s Frisky Toes. Funny name, 
isn’t it, Myra?” 

The distorted red mouth of the 
clown grinned up at them. He 
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caught an ambling little donkey 
with a wild swing of his lasso. 
Then, with inimitable antics, he 
mounted the tiny beast, his huge 
feet flapping in front, tripping the 
animal. The donkey swerved. The 
clown put a heavy foot squarely on 
the ground as an anchor and the 
mount tried frantically to turn. 
But the clown held firm, and, lifting 
his head with idiotic satisfaction, 
grinned. 

“Well, if he isn’t the funniest!” 
Nellie admired. “Look at the com- 
ical twist of his shoulders. Wouldn’t 
you know what he was thinking? 
All without saying a word.” 

The Spangled Lady whirled by 
on her loping steed. She bent to 
snap her whip at the clown. He 
gazed after the vision, dumb won- 
der in his face. Then he clambered 


on his donkey’s back, his huge feet 
slipping, his wide sleeves flapping, 


and trotted after her. 

Myra broke into a giggle of de- 
light. 

When the lady in green tights 
swung perilously from one trapeze 
to another like a flying squirrel, 
Nellie could not bear to look. She 
shut her eyes, turning away from 
the ring. When she dared to look 
again, her gaze located two familiar 
heads. There, to the left, was Doc- 
tor Tom, his freckled, round face 
screwed up with laughter. Tom al- 
ways wrinkled his forehead when 
he laughed. His broad shoulders 
were bent forward now, the better 
to see into the ring. Yes, that was 
Mathilda Digby’s hat with the 
purple bow. Nellie had seen just 
that angle of it in church for two 
summers. Tom—taking Mathilda 
to the circus! 

Dazed and _ miserable, 
watched no longer. 

Tom had been a comfort when 


Nellie 
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he came back from medical schoo} 
three years ago to take over the dis- 
trict that lay to the east of Rattle. 
snake Mountain. Nellie knew the 
relief of having Tom’s car rattle up 
to the door after a bad night with 
her father; and Tom’s cheery face 
grinning as he approached the help- 
less old man. Real handy, was 
Tom. Fixed that contraption with 
the bell so she could tell when her 
father wanted her even when she 
was working in the raspberry patch. 
Kind, too. He’d forgotten to put 
most of his calls on the bill and 
said he stopped because he smelled 
her steaming apple dumplings from 
down the valley. 

It wasn’t that. she was jealous. 
Only a queer feeling of being be- 
reft—forlorn. Hughie was the 
figure of adventure and romance. 
But Tom, he’d been right there 
every day. 

Only when the clown stood in 
front of her, puffing out his cheeks, 
blowing a squeaky trombone, Nellie 
laughed. Her courage seemed re- 
newed with that laugh, and she for- 
got her worry to follow his antics. 

“Look, Myra, did you ever see 
such funny feet?” 

When they left the tent in milling 
crowds, she and Myra managed to 
eddy towards the doctor. She 
pushed her hat to a _ becoming 
angle and nodded across to him. 

“Hullo!” called Tom. He edged 
his way closer. “Didn’t expect to 
see you, Nellie. And Myra!” 

Mathilda smirked. “Pleased, I'm 
sure,” she proffered. 

“Come along with us,” Tom 
urged. “Drop you at your place in 
a jiffy. The flivver’s outside. No- 
body’s stolen that car, I’ll warrant.” 

“We're going back the west way,” 
Nellie told him, “to stop by for Mis’ 
Watkins.” 
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A strangled feeling gripped her 
fhroat. She wrenched the words as 


she tried to twist her lips to a smile. 
“Tom, they’re "most ripe now. The 
sheep’s-nose apples that you like.” 
“Tl stop by,” Tom answered. 
Mathilda simpered: “Our wine- 
saps are real tasty.” 


* *” *” 


Trudging home in the dark, the 
heavy-footed horse found his way 
along the wood road. The dim lan- 
tern twinkled feebly. The valley 
mist shrouded the trees; rain 
dripped on the fallen leaves. Lonely, 
it was. Too lonely for utterance. 
The glitter of the sawdust ring 
mocked her. Nellie shut her eyes. 

Myra reveled in her memories. 
She tilted up her sober, strained, 
small face. Pointed from the blunt 
tip of her nose was a turkey quill. 
Ecstatically she held out her free 
hand; craned her neck forward; 
puffed out her lean cheeks. Ob- 
viously it was the clown’s peacock 
feather act she lived over, crouched 
on the floor of the buggy. Her lank 
arm fell. Her giggle drifted out 
into the shadows. 

Nellie left the shrill chatter of 
Mrs. Watkins when she stumbled 
up her ragged pathway. She flapped 
open the tin letter box from the 
habit of years, groped its slippery 
length—and found nothing. She 
made her way to the rear of the 
house, fumbled for her key under 
the mat, swung back the door on its 
creaking hinges. Her hands shook 
as she lit the lamp. It flamed too 
high and smoked one side of the 
chimney. The murky glow deep- 
ened the gloom. She moved, an 
isolated figure in the piteous mo- 
notony of the empty house. 

“Hughie,” she whispered, “I’ve 
loved you so many years.” 
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She was cold. Shivering, she 
caught up the calico quilt from the 
bedroom. Damp to the touch, yet 
she dragged it around her shoul- 
ders and huddled in the rocker by 
the table. Slow tears fell on her 
restless hands. Then she buried 
her head in her arms. 

They all had a place; those circus 
people, scurrying through their 
stunts; Mrs. Watkins, with her 
complacency; Myra with her play 
world. And Tom. Now, since her 
father was gone, she had nothing. 

The rain beat on the metal roof. 
A gust of wind rattled the window 
pane. 

“Hughie,” she whispered again. 
“Hughie, I’ve loved you so long. 
Come back to me.” 

Then, because the pain was too 
great to bear: “If I could know you 
were happy, Hughie, maybe I could 
be happy too.” 


*” * * 


The next morning Nellie took a 
splint basket and crossed the upper 
meadows to the orchard. Fast go- 
ing, that group of valiant trees. 
Two gnarled giants had fallen in 
the summer storms. The trees she 
managed to prune last spring had 
boughs laden with glossy sheep’s- 
nose apples. 

Because the autumn sky was blue 
and the breeze frisked over the hill, 
Nellie threw down the basket at the 
stile and tramped across the up- 
land pasture. The sweet fern in 
russet clumps had felt a nip of 
frost. A mullen stalk, wind- 
broken, the empty milkweed pods, 
showed the season was advanced. 
Gentians in sturdy clumps flaunted 
invulnerable heads along the brook. 

“I was real foolish to worry last 
night,” she reflected. ‘“Worryin’ 
never did any good that I heard tell. 
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The storm, I guess,—and seeing 
those circus folk so busy. Every- 
one having something to do—and 
smiling while they did it.” 

A man with leisured gait crossed 
the pasture, through the hickory 
grove. Artists sometimes wandered 
through here, with the air of own- 
ing all nature because they repro- 
duced its semblance. But this man 
carried neither easel nor umbrella. 
He had a bunch of small green 
things in his hand. He looked afar 
off—at the mountains. Nellie went 
towards him. 

He lifted his felt hat, impatiently 
brushing back the hair from his 
high forehead. The sunlight fell on 
his lined face. 

“Hugh!” she called. Then she 
could not speak. She could not 
look at him. 

“Nell,—it’s you!” 


Across the intervening space, 


they faced each other dumbly. Then 
she was in his arms, taut and awk- 
ward, as if her body, grown rigid 
with waiting, could not bend to the 


embrace. He stroked her shoulder. 
She pulled away to look at him. 
Her hands tugging the lapels of his 
coat, she forced herself to meet his 
eyes. 

“Coming home, Hughie?” She 
tore. the words from her dazed con- 
sciousness, each syllable an effort. 
She backed away and sat down on a 
jutting edge of rock. 

Hugh, as if to steady himself, 
groped for the hickory tree. 

“I didn’t think Id find you, Nell.” 
He hesitated. “So kind of strange, 
the place. I stopped back—at the 
pennyroyal patch.” He looked at the 
pungent herb and let the sprigs fall 
from his hand. 

She knew he used to play where 
the pennyroyal cropped out of the 
stony ground. He’d found that first. 
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He was looking at her; she did not 
dare to look at him. 

“A lot of time has passed.” Eager- 
ness crept into his voice, muted as 
if he were not used to speaking, 
“Nell,—you’re waiting?” 

She nodded, her finger picking at 
the folds of her faded gingham. 

“I'd have come sooner, Nell, if I'd 
been sure—but it’s a hard road for 
a woman. I wasn’t sure but what 
you'd rather stay on here where you 
was used to being.” 

Her face brightened. “Still play- 
acting, Hughie? I thought maybe 
you'd given it up. You never 
wrote—” 

“First, — things didn’t go so 
smooth. There wasn’t much to 
write. Then, somehow, I couldn't 
get the knack—not knowing how 
you'd feel.” 

Hours of torment—waiting for 
the postman’s buggy—hearing the 
steady jog of the horse trotting by. 
She accepted the explanation with 
a gulping smile. “You're with the 
comp’ny in Brattleboro—the Danc- 
ing Daisies? I was going over Mon- 
day evening.” 

“No,” he scoffed, “they’re not 
much. I’m over to the Fair 
Ground—” He stopped as he saw 
her startled eyes. “With the circus. 
Oh, not any old part. I’m the clown. 
The first clown, Frisky Toes.” 

“Hughie, — here — where you 
played Mark Antony!” She pulled 
her hand away. 

The man stared in front of him, 
as if he saw the adolescent ranting. 
There—under the hickory trees— 
where sleek, sober-eyed Alderneys 
cropped the sweet grass, he heard 
the cracking of dead branches un- 
der foot, as the youth paced through 
his réle with majestic stride. 

“I guess maybe I wasn’t meant 
to play Antony,” he told her 
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gravely. “It helped a lot, just think- 
ing of him. But they don’t put on 
Shakespeare much these days. And 
other pieces didn’t seem to have 
parts for me. I tried—a couple of 
years. I got small jobs. I’m a real 
good butler, in stock. And a car- 
penter. I’ve built up drawing-room 
scenes about a million times. But 
it didn’t satisfy me, Nell. Then I 
got sick. The circus came through 
Danbury when I was getting over 
the flu, and they needed an odd 
man to look after the camels. From 
camel driver to first clown in four 
years! That’s some jump! No 
plumb luck in bein’ a clown. Work. 
I've had my pictures on the posters 
six months now. And it seemed 
like I couldn’t keep from telling 
you any longer. Nell,—what’s the 
matter?” 

Her thin shoulders shook. Her 
throat ached with strangled sobs 
she would not let him hear. 
“Hughie,” she said, “Hughie—” 

“Why, Nell, you mustn’t feel bad, 
just because I couldn’t play Mark 
Antony. That was a sort of kid’s 
play. This is real. We go all over 
the country. Big cities, small cities, 
they all turn out when the circus 
comes. We'll be booked for Aus- 
tralia one of these days, just you see 
if we aren’t! In Boston a big fel- 
low from one of the papers gave me 
a write-up of a quarter of a column. 
Said the clown Frisky Toes was in- 
terpolating many of the points of 
the art of pantomime as practiced 
in the Middle Ages.” 

Hugh was always so proud. That 
was what gave her courage to put 
out her hand and shyly find his 
again. “Hughie,—you’ll stay, now 
you’re here. The farm needs looking 
after. It’s going to rack and ruin.” 

He held the hand convulsively, as 
if he did not quite know how to tell 
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her. He broke out abruptly: “I’ve 
got to go back right away—for the 
show this afternoon.” 

The passivity of empty years 
bound her for an instant. Then the 
galling pain of pride, the torment 
of waiting, of love unfulfilled, flared 
in her choked denial. 

“No!” she cried. “You shan’t go 
back. No, Hughie,—I won’t let you 
go!” 

“This isn’t going to part us, Nell. 
I’ve been a long time coming for 
you. But I had to find things out. 
We'll be married right away. Then 
you'll go with me.” 

Her lips stiffened. 
I do there, Hughie?” 

He straightened himself, as if 
there filed before his astonished 
eyes the pageant of two worlds; 
gaudy geisha girls, rough-riders, 
spangled ladies, and the Dog-faced 
Boy. And Nellie—in that medley, 
Nellie— 

“Why, I don’t know—you could 
help with the wardrobe some, just 
to keep busy. You don’t need to do 
anything. Or you could ride 
around some days, dressed up like 
the Circassian Beauty. Fuzzy 
wig—” 

“Hugh,—you wouldn’t let your 
wife go with those circus folks!” 

“They’re kind folks—just like 
you and me.” 

The fine lines that edged the cor- 
ners of her eyes were accentuated 
by her poignant suffering. 

“They’ve been real good to me. 
They’d be good to you, Nell. Even 
if you couldn’t do the stunts. They 
can’t do enough for a fellow when 
he needs it. Last year, when Tina 
slipped from her horse,—she’s the 
girl that used to do the leading bare- 
back stunts,—they paid her doctor’s 
bill and sent her fresh strawberries 
in March.” He groped for her hand, 


“And what'll 
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as if he had lost his way in this 
love-making. This interval of 
seven years could not be bridged 
by a kiss. 

“T’ve been waiting all these years, 
Hugh. Waiting and wearying my 
heart out. Now you won’t stay.” 

“I don’t know as I could give it 
up, Nell. It’s got too big a hold. If 
I'd come back as Antony, in a toga 
and a laurel wreath, you’d have 
been proud. You wouldn’t ask me 
to chuck that. And this is bigger 
than Mark Antony. Don’t you see, 
it’s makin’ folks laugh?” 

Her chin turned at an obstinate 
angle. 

“There’s the children. I hear 
them. Little queer squeals of 
laughter. They go home pretendin’ 
they’re clowns. I see ’em leavin’ 
the tent. 

“And the others—God, but it’s 
hard enough to laugh. And when 
they forget for a spell—I see their 
worries slipping, and by an’ by their 
shoulders begin to shake at my fool- 
ishness. Why, Nell, the first time 
I got a laugh from Tina, after she’d 
been lamed by that fall—and 
couldn’t do anything, just hanging 
around at the edge of the show, try- 
ing to make believe she didn’t mind 
bein’ on the Japanese float instead 
of prancing on her horse; sticking 
to any old job just to be in the ring; 
bearing the pain; eating her heart 
out with envy for the girl who had 
taken her place—Nell, the day I 
made Tina laugh, I wouldn’t give 
that day for a hundred Shake- 
speares.” 

Her nervous hands were 
clenched; her cheeks gaunt with 
suffering. 

“I don’t know as I blame you, 
Nell. You, brought up to this.” 
Hugh looked over the tawny pas- 
ture, warm in the autumn sun. 


CIRCUS DAY 


She wanted to tell him of the 
loneliness. Of the dreams she had 
dreamed for him. The waiting— 

“Hughie,” her parched lips artic- 
ulated with difficulty. “I'll go with 
you.” 

She stared, frightened at the lines 
of his bleak face. This was not the 
boy to whom she’d given her prom- 
ise. That boy of swinging stride, 
who talked of life with high cour- 
age. The boy whose warm kisses 
she had held to her dreary heart in 
memory. This was not the same. 
The man—a stranger. 

His arms enfolded her, then 
clutched her tighter. Pain was 
sweet after aching emptiness. She 
felt the beating of his heart. Strong, 
Hughie—. The stiffness of those 
frozen years was thawing. Muflled 
now, his voice came to her. He was 
saying over and over again her 
name—endearments she had never 
heard before. She lifted her lips— 

Grinning, distorted, she saw the 
shining red mouth of the clown. 
His blinking eyes; the comic wag 
of a puzzled head. 

She shivered—and she waz free, 
standing a little away from him, 
looking in wonder. 

Hugh’s face was grim. He might 
have been juggling with seven balls, 
so delicate was the sense of bal- 
anced tenseness expressed in that 
fixed look. Visibly he shouldered 
a burden, as if his stored experience 
placed on him the responsibility. 
He seemed to reckon Nellie’s happi- 
ness and peace of soul. He gauged 
his good intentions and their futil- 
ity. Seeing clearly, his courage 
hewed a way. 

“I guess it would be fairer if ! 
was to tell.” He pushed the straight 
hair back from his forehead. His 
voice took again the muted timbre 
of the man who has few words and 
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gropes for them. “I was talkin’ 
about Tina—I’ve got real fond of 
her—” His eyes pleaded for mercy, 
but he brushed his hands across 
them and blundered on. “I’ve got 
real fond of her—” 

Panic whirled her deadened 
senses. ““What—what do you mean, 
Hugh?” 

He spread his arms wide. She 
saw the gesture of the clown, white 
sleeves flapping. 

“You mean—you mean you like 
her better than you like me?” 

“Not better,” the protest quick- 
ened. The tone sank to a dead 
level. “Different, I guess.” 

She shut her eyes. She saw her- 
self: shoulders sagging forward; 
neck craned; strained eyes peering 
to the stage where Hugh might have 
walked. She saw the other,—not 


the pathetic Tina who had suffered, 
but the Spangled Lady, balanced on 


the horse’s back. Hoop—hoop— 
hoop-la! Through the paper ring! 

Hugh was hurting her pride. But 
he was sparing her new hurt, some- 
how. She could not grasp all that 
he meant. Yet it was best to agree. 
She knew that both had kept faith 
loyally. But unsuspected new loy- 
alties had sprung from the stanch 
faith. She drew a breath, as if she’d 
freed herself from the shackles of 
illusion. 

“It’s all right, Hugh,—now I 
know.” 

They went through the pasture 
together. At the stile Hugh stopped 
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to look back. A chestnut bur, green 
and prickly, fell from a tree and 
rolled down the slope. His hands 
grasped the weather-worn, splin- 
tered stile, as if he could not bear to 
go on. 

“Good-by—” 

He turned, stumbled across the 
orchard, through the tangled grass. 
Running now—past the timothy 
meadows, along the road. She knew 
he was escaping from the bondage 
of memory to reality that was pre- 
cious. Perhaps he did care for 
Tina, and even now had guessed. 
Tina, who would applaud his an- 
tics and never shrink from the 
thought of painted, distorted lips. 

Nellie watched. Gone now, below 
fhe crest of the hill. 

With that last glimpse it seemed 
as if she stepped from her mimic 
réle to certain reality. As if the 
blue and gold book of fairy tales 
was closed forever. 

She picked her overturned basket 
from the ground. Reaching up, she 
twisted the stems of the sheep’s- 
nose apples, glossy red. She 
planned dazedly what she would 
say to Tom. And guessed his quick 
reply. A smile like tremulous sun- 
shine lighted her eyes. 

There was a clatter of loose 
boards of the wooden bridge. A 
horn sounded cheerful, staccato 
greeting. Along the lower valley 
road, out of a line of yellow dust, 
the doctor’s car chugged up to her 
gate. 





LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY: A COMMENT AND SOME LETTERS. 


By Grace GUINEY. 


T has been well said that a sym- 

pathetic, thoughtful reader of 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s poetry may 
find therein the full philosophy of 
her mind and heart, and will need 
no other interpreter. In face of this, 
it is, nevertheless, true that, in at 
least one supremely important 
point, some of her loyalest admirers 
have done her disservice, by failing 
(naturally, perhaps) to perceive 
the foundation which gave sub- 
stance and continuity to every 
thought and action of her whole 
life, and is inherent in every line 
she wrote. This was her Faith. 
That this mainspring can be ig- 
nored while its results, in her char- 
acter and her work, are cherished, 
is a curious commentary on the or- 
dinary modern fallacy that religion 
is or can be a thing apart, to be 
used “in its place” (usually a 
merely emotional place), independ- 
ently of the intellect. 

Catholics do not fall into this er- 
ror. Nor did Louise Guiney, a 
child of grace in its fullest meaning, 
do so; for all the facets of her 
genius were dedicated to Him Who 
gave it. Her sympathy with Na- 
ture, for instance,—how often has 
this been called “Greek,” to the 
probably unconscious belittling of 
her living worship of the Author of 
Nature, Who is God! No Pantheist 
was she, though her ever-responsive 
soul caught echoes of the Divine 
Voice and saw the moving of the 
Finger of God in every smallest 
natural phenomenon of the world 
about her. Writing, in 1896, to one 
of the few who could enter into 


her dismay at being so misinter- 
preted, she exclaims: 


“No! I can’t answer for Bliss 
Carman’s restoring me to the ranks 
of ‘paganism,’ which I think is a 
word he used erroneously for nat- 
ural religion. Bliss is an old friend 
of mine, and I am much attached 
to him, and admire him, hoof and 
nail, out of all reason; but I never 
quarrelled with his saying that, 
though it hurt me, and compli- 
mented me not, as it was meant to 
do. Would I might eradicate what- 
ever in A Roadside Harp led him 
into so queer a conclusion! ... It 
has always troubled me mightily to 
be so inarticulate, or, at best, 
merely allusive, on any subject I 
deeply feel. I am sure I can con- 
ceive of no beauty, even in the ma- 
terial world, quite apart from Di- 
vine Grace: but who can guess that 
from the Hedonist stuff I write? 
‘Speech was given to man to con- 
ceal his thoughts’; I have given up, 
long ago, the hope of expressing 
mine. Once in a while, someone 
who has strong faith sees by in- 
stinct through said ‘paganism,’ and 
knows I am founded, in fact, upon 
exactly its opposite: like you! And 
you may judge whether I must not 
feel pretty grateful to such an in- 
terpreter. I know of nothing else 
so comforting and heartening in 
the world.” . 


Such comfort came all too seldom 
to a heart capable of suffering 
acutely from what amounted to an 
imputation of disloyalty to its King. 
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There is no exaggeration in say- 
ing that those singular graces of 
personality and manner, which 
made her companionship a mem- 
orable joy to everyone who had it 
even for a short time, sprang from 
the same source; for they all 
showed forth her character, and 
this was firmly built upon a 
Rock. Fearlessness, chivalry, un- 
ending patience and generosity, an 
outwardly calm and often gay de- 
meanor (yet her soul knew the 
loneliness and melancholy inev- 
itably suffered by those who seek 
the heights), a dynamic charity 
calling forth the best in others, so 
that one’s hidden potentialities 


blossomed in her presence and sur- 
prised oneself with their excellence, 
a shining and gracious humility 
which knew not the shadow of self- 
seeking in small things or large, a 
perfection in carrying out the ordi- 


nary routine of living—legion are 
the friends who profited by these 
qualities, and were, for the most 
part, blind to the secret of them all. 
To each of us it seems a simple 
matter for some one else to be pa- 
tient and kind, to endure all things, 
to think no evil, to envy not. It 
was enough to sum it up in a 
phrase: “She was gifted.” But 
these are not gifts; they were, 
in her, the fruit of continual self- 
discipline, a mastery won by a 
bitter and lonely struggle such as 
none can escape if he would pro- 
gress in what matters. She and 
One Other knew of the contest, 
the Dark Night of the Soul; we 
rejoiced in the warm radiance of 
its morning. 

The divine gift of humor was, in- 
deed, hers, giving balance and 
clearness of judgment, suffusing 
with its magic all the levels and 
deeps of her life, and keeping in- 
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violate the stronghold of her soul, 
wherein was guarded her own se- 
cret. Every individual soul has its 
own, and it is sacred. 

That she had taken the measure 
of this world’s good things, even 
while she candidly enjoyed such of 
them as came her way (here was 
no “Puritan”), and divined the in- 
ner meaning of life which remains 
hidden, alas, to so many in every 
age, is evidenced by her poem, “Deo 
Optimo Maximo,” truly a _ lovely 
descant upon her favorite Collect, 
that for the third Sunday after 
Pentecost: “O God, the Protector of 
them that trust in Thee, without 
Whom nothing is strong, nothing 
holy: multiply upon us Thy mercy, 
that, guided and directed by Thee, 
we may so pass amid temporal 
blessings as not to lose those which 
are eternal.” 


“All else for use, One only for de- 
sire; 

Thanksgiving for the good, but 
thirst for Thee: 

Up from the best, whereof no man 
need tire, 

Impel Thou me. 


“Delight is menace, if Thou brood 
not by, 

Power is a quicksand, Fame a 
gathering jeer. 

Oft as the morn (though none of 
earth deny 

These three are dear), 


“Wash me of them, that I may be 
renewed, 

And wander free amid my free- 
born joys. 

O close my hand upon Beatitude! 

Not on her toys.” 


Besides this poem, there are several 
others, including “A Talisman” and 
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“Beati Mortui,” which illustrate an 
exquisite faculty of renunciation, of 
withdrawal in awareness and no 
complacency: a golden key to her 
development as a poet and as a 
person. Never in fear but in love 
of life, she turned more and more 
to the Giver thereof. 

Each of her poems directly ex- 
presses poignant experience of es- 
sential beauty, tender, or dark with 
pain, or tremulous in mystic vision; 
together they give, in proportion to 
our individual initiation, a true in- 
terpretation of her flame-like spirit. 
But it is not for him who runs to 
read. 

There is a nice psychological 
problem set us by modern Catholic 
poets. On the whole, and with no- 


table exceptions, it is the convert 
who can utter in words his joy and 
sense of deliverance into the liberty 
Possibly 


of the children of God. 
this is because he comes into the 
Kingdom in full manhood, aware 
with suddenness of his tremendous 
heritage and quick to speak openly, 
even to deaf ears, of all that it 
means to him personally. Francis 
Thompson, Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, Lionel Johnson, seem to be 
cases in point. Poets of uninter- 
rupted Catholic lineage, with gentle 
coloring of the Faith informing 
their earliest memories, and, even 
at this late date, inherently re- 
strained by ancestral penalties, are 
in general less fluent on the central 
fact of their being. The contrast is 
subtle, and in any event is tending 
to disappear with the fading of old 
Penal Laws and the approach of a 
decisive battle between the forces 
of good and evil; a battle already 
foretold by those who study moral 
tendencies, when the world shall be 
divided into two camps, and upon 
each member of a proximate gen- 
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eration shall come the necessity of 
declaring his inmost allegiance: 
“Stand thou on that side, for on this 
am I.” 


* * * 


Perhaps, as I implied in my first 
paragraph, it was natural to dis- 
count the force of Louise Guiney’s 
sense of religion, for it was a sub- 
ject of which she rarely spoke ex- 
cept in her poetry; and, much as 
she loved the multifarious symbol- 
ism of the Church, she had none of 
the external pieties so dear to our 
less perfect knowledge. The in- 
fluence silently wielded by her own 
conviction was, however, incalcu- 
lable. Numerous instances could 
be cited did space permit. And 
when a challenge came, who could 
meet it more wisely, gently, and 
convincingly than she? She evaded 
no such opportunities, though she 
sought them not, being always glad 
to believe that others acted in as 
good faith and from as high mo- 
tives as herself. To her as the cen- 
ter of a wide and ever-increasing 
correspondence with diverse kinds 
of minds, a challenge was sure to 
come sometimes, and a few extracts 
from private letters, wherein I have 
been permitted to dip, will best il- 
lustrate her unwavering attitude in 
all matters touching her Faith. 
Sometimes only a line or a phrase 
in the midst of secular affairs serves 
adequately to define her position as 
a perfectly enlightened, perfectly 
loyal and obedient because enlight- 
ened, Catholic. An English poet, 
with whom she corresponded much, 
learned a great deal from her in 
this quiet way, and had many tor- 
turing doubts resolved by her in 
the course of their long friendship. 
In 1897 and 1898, she is writing to 
him thus: 
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“At last, dear Herbert, I lifts my 
dripping *ead from the deep seas 
of Too Much for any one Creature 
toDo! ... Ihave some new books 
I have hardly looked into; among 
them a beautiful two-volume edi- 
tion of Congreve, with a thoroughly 
‘right’ introduction by G. S. Street. 
And a big scientific quarto, with 
colored prints, about Mushrooms. I 
am severely bitten by the charms 
of mycology, as I suspect I told you 
in 1895. . . . Cyril [his small son] 
and his Lucifer are alarming. How 
are you going to get out of ‘God 
makes the man that makes people 
do wrong’? I recommend to you 
the theory of Catholic theologians, 
that when God made said Man, the 
man was a nice shiny angel with 
no wicked notions; and that God 
allows the Man in his present state 
of mind, for the sake, perhaps, of 
bringing the spunk of people, and 
their moral preferences, into play! 
I find Evil a fine tonic: magnificent 
to beat, not other than magnificent 
(eventually) to be beaten by. Is 
that Emersonian? You will find me, 
in the long run, not much of a 
pagan. I suppose I can’t help being 
Emersonian, inasmuch as I am a 
New Englander, and Boston air is 
yet charged with him. And again, 
there are all sorts of types among 
the fellows who say Credo, as well 
as among those who say Nego. I 
am heart and soul (not that those 
giblets are worth anything to any 
great cause) with what I believe to 
be revealed Truth. . . .” 


“... I didn’t mean to tease you 
about ‘nightmare imagination.’ I 
like you and your Works, quite as 
you are, with all the sound and 
fury signifying much. I don’t quite 
understand why glooms and panics 
should co-exist with such open-air 
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capacities as yours. But that is not 
so much your complexity as my ig- 
norance. You see I haven’t been 
‘there’ since I was twenty or so: 
i. e., I haven’t seen Pan the De- 
stroyer, a very familiar sight to my 
early years. But I hope I think and 
feel no less. I know perfectly well 
it is Faith only which keeps the bit- 
ter out of my world. Joy seems to 
be a sort of chromo thrown in!...” 


“. . . As for Charles the Second, 
you are, of course, the very Gentle 
Reader I did not aim at, in those 
pages [Patrins].... And of course 
you nosed out my poor dear ‘theo- 
logical term.’ No, dear monk of 
Ely, ‘divine grace’ is not ‘what we 
call conscience.’ Haven’t you for- 
gotten? Conscience, so to speak, is 
man’s own lasting light, and grace 
the light given from above as the 
occasion comes. Or better, it is 
only your accustomed and edu- 
cated-religious nature who can con- 
sciously, in full intelligence, turn 
from good to evil. Charles II. knew, 
to his fingertips, what he ought to 
have been, so I set him down as 
‘unfaithful.’ The point, I grant, is 
rather hazy, though it would not be 
so to a Catholic. I don’t think I 
had any hope or intention of over- 
turning the common opinion of a 
very bad king, but I should like to 
help him to be better understood, 
and criticized on the right grounds. 
You see the average person... 
doesn’t know him from Sardana- 
palus. A Mr. Allan Fea, who made 
a capital book of its sort,—the topo- 
graphical, antiquarian sort, — for 
John Lane, seems pleased as Punch 
to get even my humble corrobora- 
tion on the subject; so is Lionel 
Johnson pleased, and I like well to 
please Lionel Johnson. These, and 
you and I, and Mr. G. S. Street 
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(whom I don’t know) are in good 
company there with Hume and Dr. 
Johnson; for the rest I fancy the 
world is only too willing to let bad 
enough alone. .. .” 


With another Englishman, bearer 
of a revered name (for he was de- 
scended from one of her earliest 
masters) and himself not undis- 
tinguished in literary fields, she 
breaks a lance in this wise: 


“I have read your ‘Little Book’ 
through, and thank you very much 
for so kind a gift. And now for a 
word to the 

‘-best good Christian he, 
Although he knows it not.’ 
Did you know I am a Catholic? 
Nevertheless, I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with two of your main con- 
tentions: that the great evil of the 
day (and all days!) is that people 
cannot be brought to think; and 
that nobody can deprecate too 
strongly the wars, neglects, cheats, 
tyrannies, and other evil things 
brought about in the name of reli- 
gion. But I think even you have 
forgotten the golden canon of logic 
that the abuse of a thing is no argu- 
ment against its use. The Church 
herself (I do not mean the Estab- 
lishment) admits in the ritual that 
the human part of her has gone, 
goes, and may go badly astray, in- 
conceivably astray: to which pur- 
pose one of the collects prays ut 
mundet et muniat. I believe that 
if we get to loggerheads with such 
men as you, it is largely our own 
fault. Would you could help us to 
better matters from within, instead 
of trying to shake down the house! 
Some time, when this thrice read- 
able book runs into its new editions, 
will you do some millions of your 
fellow beings a great‘courtesy by 
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calling us—if you must give us a 
double adjective—‘Roman’ rather 
than ‘Romish’? We insist upon the 
latter’s being bad form, and love a 
foeman better who calls us into the 
lists by our family name... .” 


Here, as elsewhere, she does not 
err by saying too much; but her 
winning reasonableness is well cal- 
culated to make a hostile critic stop 
and think. 

Among the activities of her right 
hand, whereof her left knew noth- 
ing, must rank high in generosity 
the constructive criticism and ad- 
vice ever at the service of fledgling 
poets, often entire strangers to her 
personally. Each applicant, ob- 
scure or distinguished, received 
courteous hearing and a perfectly 
impartial verdict; the lamentable 
inroads made meanwhile on her 
small store of time and nervous 
energy cannot be computed. Were 
the true spark there, however dim, 
it was hailed (for she loved to 
praise), and fostered with wise 
words. It is significant of her tem- 
per that a line of genuine poetry 
(and she was an excellent judge) 
gave her equal satisfaction whether 
it were her own or another’s. Here, 
again, while selflessly serving the 
cause of art, she would not hesitate 
to go into a bypath to remove a mis- 
conception about her religion. Two 
examples will suffice here: the first 
to a regular correspondent, the sec- 
ond to a stranger. 


“. .. 1 don’t think I expressed 
myself well in regard to your ‘the- 


ology.’ It is only the negations I 
fall foul of: on the constructive side 
you are, and seem to me, ‘abso- 
lutely sound, though, as an excel- 
lent critic once said of Hazlitt, you 
‘praise the right things for the 
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wrong reasons’! And I can see that 
your case has been that of many 
another truth-loving and honorable 
soul: you have been repelled by the 
distortion, narrowness, and spir- 
itual smugness, not of Christianity, 
but of the adjacent descant upon it: 
i, e, Evangelical Protestantism. 
Hence what you think is your athe- 
ism. I call it nothing of the sort, 
but a very high-minded religion of 
a kind, floundering through a dark- 
ness and loneliness which need not 
be. These remarks are no part of 
my criticism, but I thought you 
would take them in good part from 
an out-and-out Catholic.” 


In the second instance, after dis- 
cussing a poem about R. H. Froude, 
Newman’s “beloved,” she _ con- 
tines: 


“Hurrell Froude is, was, and will 
be unique and unforgettable to 
those who love him at all. I am 
interested in your reference to St. 
John’s, where I have a very good 
friend, Fr. Field, S.S.J.E. (1 am 
Boston-born, and lived for years on 
Pinckney Street). But why do you 
say ‘a strong national feeling’ keeps 
you ‘in the English Church’? Na- 
tional feeling is no sort of criterion 
of supra-national and supernatural 
Truth. And so thought R. H. F., if 
you remember! though he did not 
live long enough to break through. 
How I wish you may go farther and 
fare better! and reach the old Home 
of all true Christian souls.” 


The spirit of controversy was ab- 
horrent to her, and it is characteris- 
tic that she never entered into con- 
troversial debate except with one 
person, an Anglican friend of her 
family’s, and then only when stung 
beyond endurance by what she con- 
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sidered misrepresentation. My final 
extracts are from delightful letters 
to this gentleman; their frankness 
and good humor, mid thrust and 
parry, are at any rate eminently 
characteristic. 

“. . . I notice you mark the as- 
sertion in The Churchman that the 
Pope allows an unbaptized or heret- 
ical person to administer sacra- 
ments, e. g., ordination! This is 
crazy. Baptism is the only e. g. in 
the case. As to the other applica- 
tion of the intention theory, it really 
would seem as if a defect of inten- 
tion in ordaining not for the Sacri- 
fice, might knock Continuity then 
and there on the head.... You 
have evidently had some fun out of 
Pio Nono’s ‘Infallibility’ as applied 
to Monsignor Talbot: ‘an oracle 
which can be worked is surely 
valueless qua oracle.’ But Pio Nono 
had no infallibility as applied to 
Mgr. Talbot! (I am devoutly glad 
of it; for he was a charming and 
perfectly injudicious old _ gentle- 
man.) Do please believe what Cath- 
olics eternally announce, that no 
pronouncement from the Pope, 
however sensible, or timely, or 
startling, or liberal, or narrow, or 
spiritual, has the slightest claim to 
infallibility, unless on subjects of 
faith or morals addressed to the 
whole Church. We stand on that. 
You sée, if you only would (if the 
Nonconformists, especially, would) 
believe this, why, we should have 
some nice plain sailing! This Pope 
[Leo XIII.] is such a sagacious 
angel-minded mortal, that I cannot 
think he goes greatly awry even in 
non-Petrine matters. But certainly 
Pio Nono was misled, often, in re- 
gard to Italy, and again in regard to 
England. Didn’t it almost break my 
Newman’s great heart to see?” 
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“... I still think I was right 
about the ‘anarchistic play of opin- 
ion,’ as you say I called it, being 
distinctly on your side of the wall. 

But my point was, that we 
never scrabble about essentials, 
about dogma, as you and your very 
trying ‘Broads’ do. Remember the 
Bishop of Winchester who refused 
ordination to dear Keble’s curate, 
Peter Young, because P. Y. would 
not specifically deny any or all Real 
Presence of Our Lord in _ the 
Eucharist, except to the faith of the 
receiver! and of the worthies ex- 
tant on every hand among you 
(mine own P. E. rector at Auburn- 
dale among ’em) who scoff at the 
idea of Apostolic Succession, and of 
any sacerdotal, i. e., sacrificing 
grace being conferred by ordination. 
Pray allow that what we contend 
about is not quite of this com- 
plexion, nor ever can be. You and 
those like you have always (since 
1833) had to raise, maintain, and 
foster, as it were, your Church: we 
need but to endeavor to serve and 
obey ours. ... If I didn’t love you 
well, I wouldn’t ‘rise’ to you in this 
fashion. And lo! you are so big. 
Stevenson says it is legitimate to be 
awed at the spectacle of ‘a large 
enemy with a club.’” 


“... Dr. Pusey’s sage remark 
about the Fathers I met once be- 
fore, and I think it exactly on a 
par, say, with this: That no modern 
jurist can peruse Magna Charta, 
and feel truly at home meanwhile, 
because Magna Charta, you see, 
hasn’t a single word touching gov- 
ernment control of railroads, or the 
regulation of poorhouses and the 
parcel post! Now isn’t that a close 
parallel? What Pusey calls ‘novel- 
ties,’ Newman, the far more philo- 
sophic mind, called ‘developments.’ 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


And what Newman sought (and 
thought he found) in ‘Rome’ was 
not medizvalism at all, but just 
primitive Truth, to be had with or 
without embroidered draperies, as 
you prefer: and he preferred it 
without. (So, with all my heart, do 
I.) How can countless generations 
keep a dogma, by use and tradition, 
without accidental (not essential) 
accretions? Is not the accretion a 
proof of love and long meditations? 
a proof of life, in both the belief 
and the believers? If Shakespeare 
had had no commentaries, wouldn't 
it look as if the race cared not a 
pin for Shakespeare? And that is 
just how Anglicans look to me, 
when they boast of the unadulter- 
ated article: as if they had never 
been so engrossed in Christian doc- 
trine that they bent their whole in- 
telligence towards the consideration 
of its applications, and _ relation- 
ships, and intricacies, and embel- 
lishments. Of course I know what 
you are for: for a protest against 
the Papacy, i. e., against cohesive 
government. Excellent dear anar- 
chist, what genius was it who first 
propounded, as a principle of logic, 
that the abuse of a thing is no argu- 
ment against its use? That saying 
has been a beacon-light, many a 
time, to me. Nor is it inapplicable 
to some historic cases. .. .” 


Outward obedience, justice in his- 
torical view, the instant bearing of 
faith upon life and conduct, were 
the burden of Louise Guiney’s let- 
ters and rare conversations on the 


subject of religion. In her poetry, 
solely and supremely, do we find 
enounced the absolute conviction of 
which these are but symbols. In a 
worn little notebook, full of ex- 
cerpts culled in her wide reading, 
is a sentence from Davenant which 
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expresses the two parts of the tive (and by effect continually 
whole: “Truth, narrative and past, alive) is the mistress of poets, who 
is the idol of historians, who wor- hath not her existence in matter 
ship a dead thing; and truth opera-_ but in reason.” 





LEGACY. 
By MarTHA BANNING THOMAS. 


To you, 

Loving the wordless look of winter, 
I bequeathe 

The smoke-blue shadow 

Of an apple tree on snow. 


It is a fan for you, 

Woven of twigs that remember 
The anxiety of robins 

Over young— 

Bright jets of song, 

Clouded sunsets, 

And a dark wind. 


It is mine to give 

Because I thought of it; 
And yours to keep 
Because you are acquainted 
With beauty! 
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By J. J. WituiaMs, S.J. 


“FT“HE low coast of Jamaica,” 

writes Filson Young, “hazy 
and blue at first, but afterwards 
warming into a golden belt crowned 
by the paler and deeper greens of 
the foliage, was sighted first by Co- 
lumbus on Sunday, May 4th; and 
he anchored the next day in the 
beautiful harbour of Saint Anne, 
to which he gave the name of Santa 
Gloria. To the island itself he gave 
the name of Santiago, which how- 
ever has never displaced its native 
name of Jamaica. The dim blue 
mountains and clumps of lofty 
trees about the bay were wonder- 
ful even to Columbus, whose eyes 
must by this time have been grow- 


ing accustomed to the beauty of 
the West Indies, and he lost his 
heart to Jamaica from the first mo- 
ment that his eyes rested on its 


green and golden shores. Perhaps 
he was by this time a little out of 
conceit with Hayti; but be that as 
it may, he retracted all the super- 
latives he had ever used for the 
other lands of his discovery, and 
bestowed them in his heart upon 
Jamaica.” 

To one approaching Jamaica for 
the first time, these words of seem- 
ingly extravagant praise are free 
from any tinge of exaggeration. 
The missionary, too, lost his heart 
as he approached the scene of his 
future labors, when, like Columbus, 
he beheld the cloud-capped moun- 
tain-peaks and soul-raising splen- 
dor bestowed by God on this Gem 
of the Antilles, as Jamaica is so 
aptly called. He had sailed from 
New York on one of the coldest 


days of winter, and these fifteen 
hundred miles had brought him to 
the warmth and blazing beauty of 
the tropics. 

For hours the steamer had held 
its course along the shore of the 
island, rounding Point Morant, then 
steering westerly to find its way 
among the keys and coral reefs that 
leave deep channels through their 
midst. The mountains, rising al- 
most sheer from the ocean depths, 
not in great ranges, but a hopeless 
jumble of crags and peaks, crowned 
by Blue Mountain, towering over 
all the rest to a height of over 
seven thousand feet, held the eye 
and raised the mind to God, be- 
speaking as they did the wisdom 
and surpassing majesty of Him 
Who could draw order and beauty 
out of the mad chaos of subter- 
ranean upheavals that had cast up 
these monuments to His creative 
power. The story is told that, when 
Columbus reported his discovery of 
Jamaica at the court of Spain, on 
being asked what the island was 
really like, he took up a sheet of 
parchment and crumbling it tightly 
in his hands cast it upon the table 
with the remark, “That is Jamaica.” 

Throughout the day, the flaming 
sun of the tropics had been draw- 
ing moisture from the restless sea, 
and as the air became saturated 
with water vapor, it was swept by 
the trade winds against the moun- 
tain-peaks, and where but a mo- 
ment previous had been a blaze of 
sunshine and color, the missionary, 
as he stood leaning against the ves- 
sel’s rail, beheld gigantic masses of 
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cumulus cloud capping each lofty 
summit, and even as he gazed in 
awe and admiration, the fleecy 
shape was hardened into dun. 
Then burst the torrential downpour 
that blotted out the topmost land- 
scape from his view, while in the 
middle and nearer distance all was 
calm. Thin, silver threads dropped 
pendent from each storm-swept 
mountain-top; at least they seemed 
but threads of light, when in reality 
they were roaring torrents sweep- 
ing down gorge and gully madly to 
lose themselves in the bosom of the 
deep. Then, almost as suddenly as 
the storm had begun, the clouds 
were swept away in wraithlike 
mists, and once again the sun shone 
out, and every peak stood forth in 
even greater splendor than before. 
Thus through the day had con- 
tinued the struggle of the elements, 
sunshine and cloudburst alternately 
the victor, until the dying breeze at 
evening left the island in the brief 
glow of twilight. 

As the last streamings of the sun, 
now set, faded towards the western 
horizon, and the stars appeared to 
bulge from the heavens with that 
clear brilliancy found only in the 
tropics, the land breeze sprang up, 
and, freighted with the fragrance of 
tropical blooms, wafted to the trav- 
eler offshore a perfume almost in- 
toxicating in its sweetness. With 
a sharp turn the vessel changed its 
course to round Port Royal. 

In the day when freebooter or 
buccaneer was fact and not mere 
memory or idle dream, Port Royal 
was his rendezvous, and here in the 
heyday of his iniquity he squan- 
dered his ill-gotten wealth. 

The story runs that exiles from 
Saint Christopher, English and 
French for the most part, took ref- 
uge in 1629 in the little island of 
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Tortuga. Here they were shortly 
afterwards joined by a number of 
the Dutch who had been driven 
from Santa Cruz. One and all, 
they supplied their present needs 
by hunting wild cattle along the 
plains of the neighboring island 
of San Domingo. The native proc- 
ess of drying meat had consisted 
in fastening it upon a grate or 
hurdle made of Brazil wood, called 
by the Caribs boucan, which was 
then placed some distance to lee- 
ward of a smudgy fire, so that the 
meat was dried and smoked at 
once. The refugees adopted this 
method of curing the flesh of the 
slaughtered cattle, and the natives, 
seeing white men so different from 
all the others with whom they had 
come in contact making use of the 
boucan for their purpose, came to 
call them buccaneers. 

It was not long before this band 
of adventurers found that their 
buccaned meat met with as ready a 
sale as did the hides of the cattle, 
and in barter with the vessels that 
visited their shores for the purpose 
of trade, they purchased not only 
clothing and the necessities of life, 
but also firearms and liquors in 
abundance. 

From the very beginning, pas- 
sions and lusts were given a free 
rein, and before long they had 
formed themselves into a band of 
fearless marauders who would not 
hesitate at any crime. Some writ- 
ers claim that their exploits afield 
were induced by a descent upon 
their island of a Spanish armament, 
but men organized as they were, a 
law unto themselves, and their very 
livelihood gained by preying on 
their neighbors, needed no incen- 
tive to urge them on. They as- 
sumed a dress sufficiently uniform 
to mark them out and especially 
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designed to impress their victims 
with fear and trepidation. Their 
shirts they dipped in blood to dye 
them red. Their trousers were of 
set purpose soiled and worn. A 
leather girdle around the waist sup- 
ported a short sword and served as 
a receptacle for the deadly knives 
the Dutch had brought with them. 
Stockingless, their rawhide boots 
left bare the knees, and before such 
a spectacle of savage and pitiless 
lust the strongest heart might well 
have quailed. 

Their most notorious leaders in 
their depredations on sea and land 
were respectively natives of Langue- 
doc and Wales. Of Montbars, we 
need say nothing here. Henry 
Morgan, however, claims more than 
a passing mention. 

Sir Thomas Moddyford was Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica from 1664 to 
1671. The Buccaneers had already 
grown to be a power to be reckoned 
with, and he showed himself their 
patron to such an extent that Port 
Royal became their haven and safe 
refuge whenever they were pressed 
too closely by the avenging Span- 
iard. Nay more, it was during his 
term of office that a pretense of 
legal sanction was given to their 
piracy. Charles II. was King of 
England, and his brother the Duke 
of York, as Lord High Admiral of 
the Fleet, established at Port Royal 
a court of admiralty to license these 
freebooters as English privateers. 
So patent was the purpose of the 
act that, as one historian remarks, 
“It simply legalized piracy and pre- 
vented unlicenced pirates, for none 
might murder or plunder ‘but such 
as were authorized by powers from 
our dearest brother, the Duke of 
York.’” In fact, it has been openly 
asserted that His Royal Highness, 
no less than his dearest brother, 


the Duke of York, exacted and re. 
ceived a share in the booty of the 
Buccaneers. With the treaty of 
peace with Spain in 1671, Moddy- 
ford’s actions were disavowed, and 
great ado was made of bringing the 
governor home in chains. He was 
ostentatiously imprisoned in the 
Tower, but his confinement was 
only a pretense, as four years later 
he was sent back to Jamaica as 
chief justice of the colony. 

Morgan, the Buccaneer, was born 
about 1635 in Glamorganshire, 
Wales. It is said that in early 
youth he was kidnaped at Bristol 
and sold as a slave at Barbadoes., 
Securing his liberty,—just how is 
not recorded,—he found his way to 
Jamaica and established his reputa- 
tion among the freebooters of the 
day. In 1661 he commanded a 
ship under Mansfield, and when, 
shortly after, the latter had been 
captured and executed by the 
Spaniards, Morgan himself was 
duly chosen by the Buccaneers as 
their chief and leader. 

As early as 1668 Morgan was 
commissioned by Sir Thomas Mod- 
dyford to undertake an expedition 
into Cuba, which he forthwith ex- 
tended into a raid on the mainland 
that was accompanied by indescrib- 
able enormities and excesses. Spain 
and England were at peace at the 
time, so the Governor felt called 
upon to reprimand this breach of 
international law, which he pro- 
ceeded to do by accompanying the 
verbal rebuke he administered to 
the daring pirate with a new and 
bolder commission. 

Then began a series of exploits 
and blood-curdling adventures that 
has formed the theme of many 4 
penny dreadful ever since. As 4 
consequence, he drew down upon 
himself another reprimand from 
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Moddyford, with the new penalty 
of assuming command of all the 
ships on the Jamaica station, to 
wage an unrelenting war against 
the Spaniards; with the naif pro- 
yiso, however, that his sole pay 
should be the booty that he could 
secure. 

With the feigned disgrace of 
Moddyford, Morgan, too, was sum- 
moned home under arrest. Here 
he so far won the favor of the King, 
whose personal coffers had been re- 
plenished from his piracy, that his 
condign punishment took the form 
of knighthood at the King’s own 
hands, and in December, 1674, he 
was sent back to Jamaica as Sir 
Henry Morgan, to act in the capac- 
ity of lieutenant-governor. 

His first tenure of office was a 
short one, as he was superseded by 
John Lord Vaughan, who bitterly 
complains of the drunken brawls 
and orgies of Port Royal, in which 
Morgan in person is the chief of- 
fender. In fact, Lord Vaughan re- 
ports to the Government at home 
that Morgan made himself “so 
cheap at the port drinking and gam- 
ing at the taverns” that he intended 
removing thither himself from 
Spanish Town, for the credit of the 
island. 

Nevertheless, when Vaughan re- 
turned to England in 1678, Morgan 
was again in charge of the colony 
for four months, until the arrival 
of the Earl of Carlisle. With the 
latter’s retirement, we find our 
friend Sir Henry once more in the 
réle of lieutenant-governor, from 
1680 to 1682. The less said about 
this period, the better. Suffice it to 
remark that, on October 12, 1683, 
Morgan was definitely suspended 
from all office in Jamaica by Sir 
Thomas Lynch, the Governor at the 
time, and was subsequently sum- 
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moned to England in disgrace. 
Gardner, the historian, observes in 
passing: 


“When Sir Thomas Lynch died, 
Morgan was not in the island to 
resume the reins of power. The 
sturdy buccaneer was in trouble. 
He had bought and improved an es- 
tate in Clarendon, which still bears 
his name. In the midst of the most 
delightful scenery he possibly an- 
ticipated years of quiet rest. But 
the Spaniards demanded his arrest 
and imprisonment, and it suited 
the government of the day to yield 
to their wish; but prison was in- 
supportable after the free life of 
the ocean and the plantations, and 
he died soon after his removal to 
England.” 


However, in justice to all con- 
cerned, it should be noted that the 
disgrace of Morgan was not so much 
due to the demand of Spain, which 
really carried little weight in Eng- 
land in matters of this sort, as the 
fact that he was past master of in- 
trigue against each succeeding gov- 
ernor, with the hope, no doubt, of 
resuming office himself. Be this as 
it may, the schemes of Morgan were 
never fully frustrated. On July 18, 
1688, he actually secured his re- 
appointment to the Council of 
Jamaica, but lived little more than 
a month, to enjoy his final triumph 
over his enemies. 

During the days of Morgan, Port 
Royal became the acknowledged 
headquarters of all the Rovers of 
the Spanish Main, until it was re- 
garded as the wealthiest and most 
depraved spot on earth. The chron- 
icler reports that: 


“In 1672, Port Royal contained 
eight hundred well-built houses, ‘as 
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dear rented,’ Blome tells us, ‘as if 
they stood in well-traded streets in 
London.’ Twenty years later, when 
it was at its zenith, the number was 
two thousand, ‘the greatest number 
of which were of brick, several 
storeys in height.’ ” 


The city itself had been built at 
the sea end of a coral reef that was 
alternately joined to the mainland 
by keys and bars and cut off from 
it again by a sudden shifting of the 
sands. The substratum, then, that 
supported the weight of brick and 
masonry, being only of coral, was 
ill suited to stand the strain of the 
earthquake that wrought such 
havoc on June 7, 1692, when the 
best part of the city was shaken 
from the reef and slid out into deep 
water. The Council was sitting at 
Port Royal at the time, and under 
date of June 20th they addressed 
themselves to the Lords of Trade 
and Plantation to this effect: 


“May it please your Lordships, 
on the seventh instant it pleased 
God to afflict this whole island with 


an earthquake, the dreadfulness 
whereof will sensible enough ap- 
pear in acquainting Your Lordships 
that in the space of two minutes all 
the churches, the dwelling houses, 
and sugar works of the whole is- 
land were thrown down; two-thirds 
of Port Royal swallowed up by the 
sea; all its forts and fortifications 
demolished; and a great part of 
its inhabitants miserably either 
knocked o’ the head or drowned. .. . 
Many of the guns of the fortifica- 
tions are two fathoms under water, 
and are all in danger of being lost.” 


It was of Port Royal that De 
Quincey wrote, substituting for 
purposes of euphony perhaps the 
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name of Savannah-la-Mar, a town, 
which, though more than once a 
prey to inundations of the hurri- 
cane-swept sea, still stands on the 
ocean end of the broad savanna at 
the western slope of the island, a 
picturesque little group of build- 
ings, frame structures for the most 
part, nestling in the shade of count- 
less stately palms. The author of 
the Opium Eater might seem him- 
self under the weird influence of 
the drug, when he thus apostro- 
phizes the haunt of buccaneers: 


“God smote Savannah-la-Mar, 
and in one night, by earthquake, 
removed her, with all her towers 
standing and population sleeping, 
from the steadfast foundations of 
the shore to the coral floors of 
ocean. And God said,—‘Pompeii 
did I bury and conceal from men 
through seventeen centuries: this 
city I will bury, but not conceal. 
She shall be a monument to men 
of My mysterious anger, set in 
azure light through generations to 
come; for I will enshrine her in a 
crystal dome of My tropic seas. 
This city, therefore, like a mighty 
galleon with all her apparel 
mounted, streamers flying, and 
tackling perfect, seems floating 
along the noiseless depths of ocean; 
and oftentimes in glassy calms, 
through the translucid atmosphere 
of water that now stretches like an 
air-woven awning above the silent 
encampment, mariners from every 
clime look down into her courts 
and terraces, count her gates and 
number the spires of her churches. 
She is one ample cemetery, and 
has been for many a year; but in 
the mighty calms that brood for 
weeks over tropic latitudes she fas- 
cinates the eye with a Fata-Morgana 
revelation, as of human life still 
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subsisting in submarine asylums 
sacred from the storms that tor- 
ment our upper air. Thither, lured 
by the loveliness of cerulean depths, 
by the peace of human dwellings 
privileged from molestation, by the 
gleam of marble altars sleeping in 
everlasting sanctity, oftentimes in 
dreams did I and the Dark Inter- 
preter cleave the watery veil that 
divided us from her streets. We 
looked into the belfries, where the 
pendulous bells were waiting in 
vain for the summons which should 
awaken their marriage peals; to- 
gether we touched the mighty or- 
gan-keys, that sang no jubilates for 
the ear of Heaven, that sang no re- 
quiems for the ear of human sor- 
row; together we searched the silent 
nurseries, where the children were 
all asleep, and had been asleep 
through five generations. ‘They 
are waiting for the heavenly dawn,’ 


whispered the Interpreter to him- 
self: ‘and, when that comes, the 
bells and the organs will utter a 
jubilate repeated by the echoes of 


Paradise. 


But De Quincey is not alone in 
his perfervid fantasy of what lies 
buried at Port Royal Point. He has 
many imitators at the present day. 
Every visitor to Jamaica must hear 
the story of Port Royal’s revelry, 
and moralize on God’s punishment 
of the city of iniquity, a story al- 
ways varying in details and often 
embellished by some ship’s officer, 
who from experience has learned 
to spin his yarn to good effect. 
What wonder, then, that knights- 
errant of the pen, who spend a 
frenzied month or so in seaport 
fowns with short excursions to the 
interior, gathering material for the 
next “best seller” that means to 
them their daily bread, should 


readily accept each word as truth, 
and give assurance that, on clear 
days, the sunken city is still visible 
through the translucent waters of 
the Caribbean; or, as another self- 
styled “roamer” would have us 
know, “sail over the very spot 
where pirates once held their revels, 
and negro boatmen still assert that 
on stormy evenings one may hear 
the tolling of Port Royal’s cathedral 
bell, lying fathoms deep beneath 
the waves.” But unfortunately, 
both for De Quincey and his less 
gifted followers, there never was a 
cathedral in Port Royal, Old or 
New, and the bell of the only 
church that slid out into the deep 
was long since dredged from the 
channel and, all battered and 
cracked, has been resting many a 
day in the Institute of Jamaica. 
As regards the buildings beneath 
the sea, however, that is another 
story. 

Nearly a century after the de- 
structive earthquake, Sir Charles 
Hamilton relates that in 1780 the 
submerged city was plainly dis- 
cernible between the town as it then 
stood and the anchorage of the fleet. 
Thirteen years lafer Bryan Edwards 
asserts that the ruins were still vis- 
ible in clear weather from the 
boats that sailed over them; while 
Lieutenant Jeffrey of the Royal 
Navy states that, while engaged in 
the surveys made between 1824 and 
1835, he repeatedly traced the sites 
of buildings where the depth of 
water was from four to six fathoms. 
He adds that on days of little wind 
he perceived traces of houses, espe- 
cially distinct when he made use of 
the instrument called “the diver’s 
eye,” let down below the ripple of 
the waves. 

As late as 1859, when the ruins, 
it would seem, were no longer vis- 
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ible from the surface, a diver with 
no less a name than Jeremiah D. 
Murphy, visited the submerged city. 
He thus describes his experience: 


“I first went down on the remains 
of Old Port Royal on the 29th of 
August, and found that what I had 
heard with regard to some of the 
buildings being seen when the wa- 
ter was clear was correct. I landed 
among the remains of ten or more 
houses, the walls of which were 
from three to ten feet above the 
sand.” 


In other visits, he found the church 
and fort covered with coral of the 
form known as brainstone. He adds: 


“I am of opinion, from what I 
have seen of Old Port Royal, that 
many of the houses remained per- 
fect after the earthquake, though 
sunk in the water, and that the 
sand has been thrown up, and the 
mud settled around and in them 
from time to time, until the largest 
buildings are covered over, so that 
the remains of the houses which I 
have seen may have been the top 
part of the highest buildings; which 
is apparently the case from the ir- 
regularity of the heights.” 


In the sixty years since then, in 
all probability, the last vestige of the 
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submerged city has been buried 
deep in sand, or coated over with 
coral formations that have effec. 
tively incorporated it into the very 
structure of the reef itself. The 
passing glimpses, then, of sharp- 
eyed tourists who claim from time 
to time to have seen the tower of 
the church, must be classed with 
the mournful tolling of the cathe- 
dral bell on stormy nights. 

The quarantine was passed. The 
vessel moved majestically towards 
the city across the Bay. The moon 
rose up and bathed the towering 
hills in floods of golden light, cast- 
ing a purple shadow over the 
wooded slopes, with here and there 
a white-walled house standing out 
ghostlike amid the swaying palms. 
The missionary gazed off beyond 
the lights and shadows, out to the 
horizon of the hills. The story of 
buccaneer and sunken city faded 
from his mind. The spirit of Co- 
lumbus was upon him. He had 
come a discoverer in quest of souls. 
Where beyond those serried hills 
was to be his mission field? What 
fruit would meet his harvesting? 
Was this the paradise of which Co- 
lumbus dreamed? Was this to be 
his threshold of eternity? He sank 
his head upon his arm, and in 
prayerful offering made oblation of 
himself to God, a missionary to the 
Jamaica bush. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT OUR CRIMINAL RECORD? 


By Puiip H. Burkett, S.J., Pu.D. 


§ crime on the increase? This 

question obtrudes itself on every 
thoughtful reader of our daily 
papers. Their columns fairly reek 
in every issue with graphic accounts 
of robberies, murders, and suicides. 
Still, there are some writers who 
maintain that there is less crime 
to-day in the United States than ten 
years ago. Many social workers, 
chiefs of police, and government of- 
ficials, and, in general, all officers 
whose duty it is to care for the ob- 
servance of law and order, are prone 
totake an optimistic view. Any other 
view would clearly be a reflection 
on their efficiency. The impression, 
however, prevails that crime is gain- 
ing ground. A reliable answer will 
depend much, I believe, on our def- 
inition of crime. If crime is any 
violation of civil laws, we manifestly 
have an increase of crime. The 
prohibition and motor traffic laws 
alone will account for that; for 
these laws are easily and frequently 
violated. But if we restrict the 
question to crimes which are a di- 
rect violation of the natural law, 
such as murder, suicide, robbery, 
burglary, and embezzlement, or to 
violation of the fundamental civ- 
il laws, the question, it would 
seem, can only be answered satis- 
factorily by carefully gathered sta- 
tistics, 

Here, again, caution is necessary. 
Statistics are so often gathered on 
a false basis that they are utterly 
unreliable; and they are often ap- 
plied so clumsily, and with so many 
necessary factors left out of con- 
sideration, that they can form no 


ground for correct deductions. Thus 
statistics for homicide or burglary 
are sometimes the record of all 
cases reported. In other instances 
they stand for apprehensions or for 
convictions only. The number may 
be large or small accordingly. Still, 
reliable statistics seem to bear out 
the statement that, broadly speak- 
ing, enormous crimes are increasing 
despite the activity in the sphere of 
penology. Investigations have been 
repeatedly made into the possible 
causes. As usual, opinions differ 
widely. Prohibition, we were told, 
would bring the millennium. But 
it does not seem to have reduced 
crime, though it may have dimin- 
ished the number of paupers. Hy- 
giene, education in_ citizenship, 
gymnastic drills, and many other 
schemes have not lessened crime to 
any appreciable extent. 

Perhaps the most potent factors 
encouraging criminal propensities 
in our country are, first, the wrong 
attitude assumed by many crimi- 
nologists and social workers who 
deal with the criminal, and, sec- 
ondly, our criminal court procedure 
itself. 

The current theories on crime 
are very favorable to the criminal. 
They make him the unfortunate 
victim of events or heredity or en- 
vironment. He is, of course, not 
free. He is carried away by an in- 
exorable fatality. The more com- 
mon theory is that he is mentally 
abnormal or diseased. 

Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, the 
well-known penologist, who in 1913 
underwent voluntary imprisonment 
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for several days in the state prison 
at Auburn, N. Y., thinks that our 
prison system ought to be rebuilt 
on the following principles. First, 
the law must decree, not punish- 
ment, but temporary exile from so- 
ciety until the offender has proven 
by his conduct that he is fit to re- 
turn. Secondly, society must brand 
no man as criminal, but aim solely 
to reform the mental conditions un- 
der which a criminal act has been 
committed. Thirdly, the prison 
must be an institution where every 
inmate must have the largest prac- 
ticable amount of individual free- 
dom, because it is liberty alone that 
fits men for liberty. Mr. Osborne 
holds that the “old barbaric idea, 
which regarded the treatment of 
criminals as a matter of retribution 
and punishment, is gradually giving 
way to the civilized theory of ref- 
ormation and education. The the- 
ory of punishment is condemned by 
religion, discarded by experience, 
contrary to democratic ideals, and 
a disgrace to civilization.” He calls 
the judges stupid who hold that 
there is something “criminally, fun- 
damentally wrong in an evildoer’s 
character, whereas the fact of the 
matter is that he has been driven 
into being a criminal by the stupid 
treatment he has had, first at the 
orphan asylum, then in the chil- 
dren’s institutions, then in the re- 
formatories, and finally in_ the 
state’s prison. We have made him 
a criminal.” 

It is the usual thing for advocates 
of this theory to draw a parallel be- 
tween the criminal and the diseased 
person. We do not send a sick man 
to the hospital as a punishment, 
but to be cured. If he has a con- 
tagious disease, they say, we segre- 
gate him so that others may not 
contract the disease. We do not 
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keep him in the hospital for a def- 
inite time, but so long only as he is 
a menace to others. 

There are others, of no mean au- 
thority, who do not look with favor 
on these views. Dr. David C. Pay- 
ton, for example, at a convention 
of the American Prison Association, 
at New Orleans some years ago, 
said: 


“In prison management there 
have developed two colossal evils, 
one peculiar to the past and the 
other in a measure characteristic 
of the present. They are cruelty 
and sentimentality. True reform 
will come not by a softening and a 
relaxation in prison discipline, not 
by imputing to criminals qualities 
which fheir whole activities have 
proven them to lack and the very 
absence of which is the cause of 
their incarceration, not by making 
their pathway smoother and easier, 
nor yet by touching it by the magic 
of romance. Discipline should be 
strict, but not arbitrary. Punish- 
ment has a place in prison, but it 
should be logical. It should, as far 
as possible, flow as a natural conse- 
quence from the transgression, ac- 
cording to the pedagogical rule of 
Spencer.” 


Mr. Charles H. Johnson, speaking 
of “Dangers and Advantages of 
Prison Reforms,” says that there is 
a danger to the community in un- 
wise enthusiasm for the welfare of 
prisons and prisoners, which may 
make crime seem less heinous: 


“Any movement which tends to 
make transgression of the law less 
heinous and repulsive is a menace 
to the man inside and to the com- 
munity outside the prison. . . . Re 
spect for the law is none too 
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strongly intrenched in the modern 
city. The majority of men in the 
prisons have committed crime... . 
True, some men have committed 
crime because of society’s neglect. 
But when the prison reformer 
pleads eloquently for the prisoner, 
he should permit another picture to 
rise up before him. It would be a 
picture of ruined homes, broken 
lives, financial and physical dis- 
tress, sorrowing and suffering, all 
caused by the man in the prison. 
When tears are shed by the sym- 
pathetic prison reformer for the 
sorrow of the prisoners, a few 
might be shed for those whom he 
has ruined, maimed, or destroyed. 
If the punitive element is to be re- 
moved entirely from the prison 
systems, the prison will cease to be 
of value to society, and the reform 
that advocates it will be condemned 
by the thinking people. Prison re- 
form cannot and does not palliate 
crime or condone offenses; it does 
not minimize the enormity of the 
transgressor against law or order. 
Should it ever do so, it would be 
destructive of its results.” 


He then quotes ex-President Taft 
as saying: 


“If the man who violates the law 
is to be coddled and receive the im- 
pression that he is a victim instead 
of a criminal, the enforcement of 
our criminal laws will be a failure. 
The impulse of many prison re- 
formers, however, to treat the pris- 
oners as victims of society and to 
make society the scapegoat for all 
their sins and vicious propensities 
and crimes is a wrong one, which, 
if yielded to, will certainly lead to 
bad results and ultimately to a re- 
tracing of steps toward greater ri- 
sidity and severity.” 


“Those dangers,” Mr. Johnson 
goes on to say, “are only possible 
when attempts to reform prisons 
and prisoners are based on mere 
goodness of heart, on a wrong psy- 
chology and a lack of experience in 
handling men.” 


It is clear, then, that the punitive 
element cannot be abandoned as an- 
tiquated and senseless. Else we 
should have to remove it from the 
family and the school as well; for 
in these cases we have evildoers 
too. Where there is guilt, there is 
room for punishment. Whether it 
be considered of primary or second- 
ary importance, whether the main 
purpose be retribution or reforma- 
tion, does not matter much. 

As to reformation, the shibboleth 
in present-day penology, be it re- 
membered that that was the goal 
sought in medieval times, and in 
ecclesiastical prisons, at least when 
the crime was not enormous or the 
criminal not entirely hopeless. Pope 
Clement XI. constructed St. Mi- 
chael’s Prison in 1703 as a house of 
reformation for youthful offenders. 
The inscription on the fagade of the 
structure conveys to the visitor the 
purpose of its erection. “For the 
correction and the training of 
abandoned youths,” it says, “that 
they who, being unskilled (in any 
trade or art) were a hindrance, 
may, with training, be a service to 
the State.” The moral rehabilita- 
tion of a prison’s inmates, the trans- 
formation of men who prey on so- 
ciety into useful members of the 
social body, the changing of human 
liabilities into human assets, which 
is the program of Mr. Osborne, and 
the only purpose of the new system 
of penology—this was one of the 
chief ends sought by the Pontiff in 
the detention of youthful offenders. 
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For in the large workshop of the 
jail he had the following motto in- 
scribed: “It avails little to punish 
the wicked unless you reform them 
by discipline.” 

It has become customary of late 
years to introduce the plea of in- 
sanity in defense of those charged 
with capital crimes. Of course, it is 
the business of the attorney for the 
defense to do so. But the people, 
except those perhaps who are con- 
nected with the victim’s family, are 
also being imbued with the same 
idea. No person of sound mind, they 
say, could ever descend so low as to 
murder a human being. This 
statement has never been proved. 
There is no logic in it. It is, in- 
deed, a very foolish act, it is un- 
reasonable to murder another, it is 
inhuman; but it is far from being 
necessarily the act of an insane or 
irresponsible person. If we listen to 
some alienists, neurologists, and 
penologists of to-day, one-half of 
the human race would have to be 
diagnosed as mentally abnormal. 

There is much morbid sentimen- 
tality and sympathy bestowed on 
the criminal by the unthinking 
public. This is sometimes fanned 
into a lurid flame by attorneys for 
the defense and by the press which 
caters to ihe sentimental. They 
often have no ethical principles to 
guide them in the question. The 
unfortunate fate of the poor down- 
trodden evildoer, not justice to the 
victim and his family or the welfare 
of the community, holds _ their 
mind. 

The zeal and activity of social 
reformers is praiseworthy but often 
misapplied. By all means let us in- 
crease our efforts at reform. Let us 
employ all possible preventive 
measures. “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” and “re- 


sist beginnings, too late the cure 
when evils have grown strong by 
long delay.” But, at the same time, 
let us have sane views on the mat- 
ter of crime: its nature, causes, and 
the criminal himself. It is quite 
true that many human beings be- 
come criminals because they are 
mentally unbalanced or abnormal 
physiologically. Statistics prove 
this. But the same is not true of 
many others. I have found quite a 
number of graduates of colleges or 
universities in our penal institu- 
tions. They have brilliant minds 
and are perfectly normal. The re- 
sponsibility for their criminal pro- 
pensities is to be sought in their 
unbridled wills, their base charac- 
ters, and their bad lives. Environ- 
ment and disease, association and 
deficient education, are, I admit, 
very often powerful contributory 
elements to crime, but they are not 
always the root cause. Hence it is 
a mistake to view criminality itself 
as a disease in the usual sense of 
the word, though it may in many 
cases be the effect of disease. 
Social reformers would do well to 
remedy the bad conditions still ex- 
isting in many of our penal institu- 
tions, notably the jails. Some of 
them are a disgrace to civilization. 
Clean and well-lighted cells with 
plenty of fresh air and some space 
to move in, wholesome food with 
the necessary amount of recreation 
in various forms to stave off dan- 
gerous melancholia, classes for the 
unlettered and a reading room for 
all—these and others are improve- 
ments quite in accord with the the- 
ory of punishment as well as re 
form. The prisoner, even though 
he be a moral outcast, is still @ 
human being and may often be 
fitted for life in society. There can 
be no reasonable objection, either, 
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to the removal of all unnecessary or 
absurd physical punishment and of 
all degrading treatment in the in- 
stitution. Lock step, clipped hair, 
stripes, and many other distinctive 
marks may be said to be out of 
place in our advanced prison sys- 
tem. 

Absolute idleness, too, partic- 
ularly for weeks and in more or 
less dark cells, is a breeder of sin 
and does more harm than good. The 
prisoner ought to be taught a trade 
if he knows none. In large institu- 
tions opportunities for learning va- 
rious trades can be easily offered. 
At these the inmates might be lu- 
cratively employed. There is no 
reason why the State could not be 
a trade competitor as well as any 
large private concern, provided it 
does not destroy all competition by 
underselling. The prisoner is a 
citizen entitled, as well as members 


of the unions, to an opportunity for 
work. Penal institutions have an 
equal right with any productive 
concern to manufacture goods and 
acquire a market in order to make 
the necessary profits to support 
themselves and to pay the prisoners 


a small daily wage. The latter 
would thus be placed in a position 
to gain a living for his family or 
the family he has wrecked by his 
crime. The ever-increasing burden 
of the innocent, law-abiding tax- 
payer would also thereby be appre- 
ciably lightened. 

These and many reform measures 
might be very profitably applied in 
order to rehabilitate the criminal, 
before some of our sentimental so- 
cial workers blindly rehearse the 
invectives or criticisms they have 
heard in lectures at conventions or 
in classes of sociology. 

Another cause of the increase of 
crime is miscarried justice in our 
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whole court procedure. If the evil- 
doer were speedily arraigned after 
his deed, given a fair trial, and if 
justice were promptly meted out to 
him, we should have far less crime. 
England has a far lower percentage 
than we have. Why? The differ- 
ence between the two countries in 
industry, character, law, and the 
like, is not such as to warrant the 
difference in criminal record. But 
England’s administration of crim- 
inal justice is superior to ours. The 
delays of months and even years 
due to crowded trial dockets, the 
long protracted court proceedings, 
the chicanery of lawyers, the ap- 
peals and the stay of sentence or 
execution, an excess of legalism, 
often make a travesty of justice. 
The comparative ease with which 
the bandits can achieve their pur- 
pose, the secure “get-away” after 
the deed is successfully accom- 
plished, not to speak of venal police 
sometimes giving protection, the 
probability of wriggling out of the 
meshes of the law with a mild sen- 
tence followed by a merciful parole 
or possibly of going scot-free—all 
these chances weigh heavily in 
favor of the criminal. They are no 
deterrent from crime when the dia- 
monds sparkle in the show window 
or the messengers pass through 
the thoroughfares with a bulging 
moneybag. 

The ancients pictured the aveng- 
ing Furies as swift-footed deities 
following close upon the heels of 
the escaping evildoer. Our modern 
criminologists would conceive them 
rather as Eumenides, that is, gra- 
cious goddesses, benign towards the 
transgressors of the law, but relent- 
less in their pursuit of the cruel 
judge who has decreed a definite 
and a long penalty, or of the inhu- 
mane penal institution which fails 
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to offer the very best care and hos- 
pital treatment to an unfortunate, 
diseased human being. Society owes 
a debt to these wards; for through 
its culpable neglect have they been 
thrust into a condition where they 
were driven to rob honorable men 
at the point of the pistol, cut them 
down in cold blood, threaten every 
pursuer, and, in general, make so- 
ciety unsafe to live in. Is it a cause 
for wonderment that we have an 
increase of crime? 

Casper H. Yost, editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and Pres- 
ident of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, brought a 
strong indictment against our legal 
methods in an address made at a 
meeting recently held in Philadel- 
phia. The increase in murder and 
other heinous crimes is attributed 
to various causes, he says, but the 
law cannot escape its responsibility. 
It is full of loopholes through which 
the criminal may escape. 


“Approximately 10,000 murders 
were committed in this country last 
year, fifty times as many as in the 


United Kingdom, while in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis more crimes of violence are 
committed annually than in the 
whole of England. And this dis- 
graceful condition is not due to a 
greater degree of criminality, but to 
the comparative immunity from 
punishment or correction that the 
criminal enjoys in this country. 
The instruments of justice and of 
law enforcement throughout Amer- 
ica are manacled by a preposterous 
system of criminal jurisdiction that 
gives crime every advantage over 
justice, and creates the disgraceful 
paradox that law often cannot be 
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enforced because the law will not 
permit its enforcement. Crime is 
disgracefully prevalent in America 
because the administration of jus- 
tice is not sound; because, in fact, 
it not only permits but encourages 
crime.” 


Editors of influential papers such 
as the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger and the New York World 
support Mr. Yost’s contention. 
“Denial of new trials for petty rea- 
sons is needed,” says the World. 
“Other measures are needed to end 
these law’s delays which amount to 
a denial of justice more often than 
not and are so fruitful of crime.” 
Another much needed reform is 
this. Our prisons must be taken 
out of the hands of politicians. The 
officers themselves must be men 
who have a good and sympathetic 
heart. They must understand the 
intricacies of debased human na- 
ture. They must have experience 
in dealing with a recalcitrant will, 
and, above all, they must have cor- 
rect principles in ethics, economics, 
and sociology. It is not expecting 
too much of a warden to demand 
that he have taken a course in these 
sciences. With correct principles, 
speedy justice tempered with mercy 
where mercy is well applied, with a 
trained personnel employing pre 
ventive measures in social work or 
administering justice in the penal 
institutions, and, above all, with @ 
return to religion as guide and ad- 
monitor, we may confidently hope 
to see crime reduced to a degree 
quite consistent with cultured se 
ciety. The removal of all crime 
from the earth, like the suppression 
of all disease, is a mirage. Fallen 
human nature tells the story. 
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By Erin SAMSON. 


HE was still called Anne Ker- 
lerec after her marriage, in 
recognition of that quality of her 
character which made her an out- 
standing figure wherever she went, 
and which new bonds and a new 
way of living could not modify. 
When she entered the warm-scented 
atmosphere of a Paris salon, she 
seemed to bring with her a rush of 
cool wind; the fresh air actually 
did cling to her hair and garments, 
for she always walked to her des- 
tination whatever the weather, but 
poetically inclined people liked to 
believe that a breeze from her own 
Brittany hovered about her. 

The novelist Hervais remarked, 
on seeing Anne sitting placidly in a 
frail Louis Quinze chair, “There sits 
Eternity beside the Evanescent. 
She’s like a rock sprayed forever 
by the waves, or a dolmen altar 
carved by Druids three thousand 
years ago.” There was a stone-like, 
gray-brown appearance to her skin. 
Breton sailors have such a color, 
only much deeper and twice as 
weather-beaten. The features were 
chiseled as with strong, clean 
strokes, and the tawny hair was 
coiled in braids around her head. 
Her eyes were shot with misty 
green and purple lights like North- 
ern waters; the comparison is not 
new, but it is the right one. 

Anne Kerlerec’s father had been 
4 sea captain, and’ of the best fam- 
ily in Mesneven, a fishing town not 
far from the well-known Paimpol. 
His son Yves, answering the call of 
the sea, had become a naval officer, 
but Anne was sent inland to a con- 


vent school surrounded by rolling 
meadows, where the only body of 
water was a sluggish river that did 
not even cover the bars of sand 
accumulated at its bottom. 

At first the girl had been fear- 
fully homesick, homesick for odd 
little things such as the flapping 
sound of the gulls alighting on the 
rocks, the salty smell of seaweed 
left scattered along the water front 
by the ebbing tide, the white-winged 
caps and broad sleeves of the wom- 
en, and, perhaps most of all, the red 
glint of pine candlelight over the 
dark polished furniture. Her 
thoughts, however, came to dwell 
less and less on home because she 
learned to be ashamed of it. Every- 
one at school impressed upon Anne 
the bleak forlorn character of Brit- 
tany and the stubborn backward- 
ness of the people. And how child- 
ish were their endless songs and 
ridiculous myths! They could not 
even venerate the saints without 
building around them impossibly 
fantastic legends. 

Anne had a credulous soul, and 
just as she had believed implicitly 
her nurse’s quaint folk tales, so now 
she accepted submissively the criti- 
cism leveled against the land of her 
fathers. Nevertheless, there were 
certain beliefs, too sacred to be 
lightly brushed aside, which she 
buried silently in her heart: that 
King Arthur still lived on the sea- 
swept island of Avilon, and that the 
dead came back to their homes at 
night. There were, moreover, cer- 
tain fears that could not be up- 
rooted from her imaginative Breton 
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soul; the dark held for her terrors 
that it did not for other girls, and 
gnarled trees at dusk always turned 
into strange contorted creatures 
whose arms and long fingers 
stretched aching after one. 

Then a new fear took possession 
of the child—the fear of death. In 
Brittany, L’Ankou, as the grim 
reaper is called, does not awaken 
dread. Only the unknown truly 
frightens, and for the race of sail- 
ors and fishermen Death is not a 
stranger, but a constant com- 
panion. In mid-ocean, up near Ice- 
land, L’Ankou is ever hovering over 
the fishing boats, ready to descend; 
and at home the women pray, 
knowing that some of their men 
will not return. But they are not 


afraid. For the righteous man, for 
him who has worked, cared for his 
family, and gone to Mass when in 
port, there will be lasting happiness 


in the other world. The Breton 
sees permanence everywhere around 
him, in the moving sea, in the rocky 
shore, and in the stone remains of 
past civilizations; and so he in- 
stinctively appropriates this quality 
for himself. 

Anne had seen drowned sailors 
brought up on the sand, she had 
followed their black coffins, but she 
had been impressed only by a re- 
signed sadness. Was it not written 
on the casket, “Along the road I 
pick up the weary traveler and take 
him to eternal rest”? At the school, 
however, death was regarded by the 
students as infinitely mysterious 
and fearful. Once a girl died, and 
the others gathered in a scared 
group, and whispered stories which 
increased their terror. There were 
several who knew of people who 
had been buried alive, and one girl 
had seen in a graveyard a half- 
decayed coffin being removed from 
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its hole after a long sojourn. The 
realism of her description made 
them all shiver. Yet, in a few 
weeks, they had forgotten decay in 
the blossom of youth—even Anne 
Kerlerec, although at night she 
sometimes dreamt of L’Ankou 
walking over a sobbing sea. 

When Anne went home at eight- 
een, she was already tall and stately, 
with deep thoughtful eyes. Trag- 
edy greeted her with the first gust 
of salt wind that blew in her face. 
Her brother was drowned—Yves, 
who had been for her a golden 
young hero occasionally visiting the 
convent in all the glory of a gilt- 
braided uniform, which worked 
havoc in fifty feminine hearts. It 
was down in the tropics that his 
boat had been shipwrecked, far 
from help, far from home. 

Anne and her father walked 
along the gray shore, and looked out 
over the pale blue sea, trying to 
picture the flashing light and color 
of the South, which claimed its prey 
as jealously as did the bleak North. 

The old sea captain patted his 
daughter’s hand. “This is a ‘sad 
home-coming for you, Anne—and 
how I hate to leave you alone! If 
only your mother were alive! But 
it’s my last trip; when I come back, 
I will take you to Paris and—” 

The girl shuddered. “Papa, don’t 
go. I shall die of fear with you on 
the sea, and after—after—yYves. At 
school I never thought of the sea, 
but now I hear it pounding, pound- 
ing all the time. It keeps me awake 
at night.” 

Kerlerec smiled. “You've grown 
to be an inlander, child. But in 4 
little while your Breton blood will 
wake up, and you'll love it.” 

It was difficult, however, for 
Anne to find her place in the smail 
community. The fault lay not s0 
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much in her superior education as 
in the contempt she could not help 
showing for the unprogressive sim- 
plicity of the people. Her attitude 
was particularly hard, because she 
knew that, in spite of her scorn, 
she possessed the same obscure, 
race-old feelings, vague intangible 
notions, in back, as it were, of con- 
sciousness. 

She began to walk by herself in 
lonely places, finding a somber sat- 
isfaction in the dull sky and wild 
coast line. The sea and L’Ankou 
were constantly recurring thoughts 
that made her doubt the possibility 
of seeing her father again. When 
the news came that his ship had 
struck another boat in the fog, and 
that all the crew and the captain 
had gone down, Anne was not sur- 
prised. She knelt passively at the 
requiem Mass, but the storm within 
showed itself in her darkened eyes. 

Outside the church, when the 
men and women crowded around 
her with their dolorous ejacula- 
tions, she pushed them _ gently 
away, but her voice was uneven as 
she spoke. “I beg of you—let me 
go—I must get away from here, I 
must get away from here.” The 
next day she was in Brest settling 
her affairs, and three days later 
she arrived in Paris. 

There she found former school- 
mates and distant relatives, who in- 
troduced her to their busy, sophis- 
ticated little world, limited on one 
side by the Bois de Boulogne, on the 
other by Saint Cloud, and oblivious 
of the waters that cover three-fifths 
of the globe. 

Anne Kerlerec was too puzzling a 
creature for their matter-of-fact, 
very bourgeois circle. She was even 
a physical misfit in their small, 
overcrowded parlors. By chance 
she met a poet and an artist both of 
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whom fell in love with her. She 
married the artist, an Irishman by 
the name of Moran, who had re- 
mained in Paris since his student 
days. And so she removed to a 
somewhat more congenial atmos- 
phere. At least, artists and writers 
admired her “type,” and declared 
themselves fascinated by the mys- 
tery of her unpenetrable ways. 

“You children,” she would tell 
them with a slow, maternal smile, 
“I am not mysterious; because I am 
quiet, and not like Parisian women, 
you think I have secrets. The truth 
is I’m simple, ‘béte,’ and have noth- 
ing to say.” But no one believed her. 

People wondered whether she 
really loved the whimsical Emmet 
Moran, for their natures were so 
divergent. He was small and dark, 
of a gay, spirited disposition. A 
human machine of perpetual mo- 
tion, he was never still; even at his 
easel he was continually running 
his hands through his hair and 
changing his brushes. When the 
two were together, he gave the im- 
pression of an active bee encircling 
a stately, unruffled lily. Anne al- 
ways smiled appreciatively at her 
husband’s witticisms, and would 
pose for him for hours, but did he 
mean more to her than an over- 
grown boy to be mothered? 

The poet who had loved Anne re- 
marked one day that she blushed 
when her husband said, “The only 
verse I ever wrote was to Anne— 
the Lord forgive me!” And Anne 
whispered, “Why, it was lovely,” 
and she repeated: 


“Anne, Anne, so tall and strong, 
Your arms are silver white; 
Your tawny hair holds light 
Like seaweeds washed along 
Some rocky Breton bay, 

A golden Easter Day.” 
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The poet had questioned, “Do 
you remember any of my poor lines 
that you inspired?” (He had dedi- 
cated a whole book to her, which 
had run through three editions.) 

But Anne Kerlerec shook her 
head. “They are very beautiful, but 
my memory is so poor.” 

She had one son, who was called 
Yves; he looked like his mother, 
having inherited her yellow hair 
and changeable gray eyes, and he 
walked like his father, in a quick 
swaying manner. He had inferred 
from his mother’s attitude that God 
made the land and the Devil the 
sea. They never went to the sea- 
shore in summer, as did most of his 
boy friends, but traveled into the 
heart of the country, and often to 
the mountains. Anne said she 
adored mountains, and would hang 
up on her walls pictures of Mont 
Blanc and the Matterhorn, which 


her husband irately pulled down 
after a week’s endurance. 

Yves knew that his mother was a 
Breton, but he did not dare mention 


the fact. Once, when they had 
passed two Breton women gliding 
up the street with full skirts and 
caps fluttering, he had stopped to 
listen to their rough yet somehow 
sweet voices, but Anne had seized 
him by the hand and had hurried 
forward, her breast heaving and a 
stormy look in her eyes. 

“What's the matter, Mother?” he 
cried, and she answered as though 
she had not heard him, “We are 
late for dinner.” Her voice was al- 
most calm, but the boy felt that she 
was speaking to him from a great 
distance. 

There existed, however, a singu- 
lar harmony between Anne and her 
son; he was nearer in some ways 
to her than her husband. Without 
understanding her thoughts the boy 


seemed to feel them. When she 
sang an old song, Moran appre- 
ciated its naif charm, but Yves 
wanted to cry at the years’ sadness 
throbbing in each note. 

When the boy went away to 
school, Anne was very lonely. She 
still received her friends with her 
placid smile, and brought coolness 
to fevered places, but her eyes were 
like troubled waters where one gray 
wave rises and pursues another. 
“Are you unhappy?” her husband 
asked. “I am happy,” she insisted, 
trying to convince herself. She had 
everything in the world to make her 
contented, and she was strong— 
she had overcome her childish 
fears. Even the thought of death 
did not worry her, but then she 
never dwelt upon it and refused to 
go to funerals. 

Yet it needed only a telegram to 
wreck the carefully planned struc- 
ture of her existence: “Your son 
and René Roscoff have run away. 
We are doing our best to trace 
them. The boy is a Breton, so they 
may have headed for the coast.” 

Anne went white, and her heart 
hammered cruelly against her 
breast. The father was not inclined 
to view the escapade very tragically, 
for he had gone on such flights in 
his own boyhood. 

The mother’s eyes contracted: 
“René Roscoff—there was one at 
Mesneven, he was rich and would 
be able to send his boy away to 
school. And this is sailing week 
at Mesneven; it must be to-day or 
to-morrow that they bless the boats. 
Oh, I know they have gone there! 
I am going after Yves; I must get 
him away from the sea!” 

Moran smiled. “You’ve always 
had such a wonderful intuition for 
understanding Yves, you're prob- 
ably right now. We'll make it an 
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excursion with the pleasure of find- 
ing the little scapegoat at the end. 
How many years is it, Anne, since 
you were in Brittany?” 

She pressed her bloodless lips to- 
gether before speaking. “How can 
you jest in such a moment? It will 
be walking into a grave for me to 
return home, but I must save—” 
she paused. “Find out when the 
express leaves for Rennes while I 
get ready.” 

The train sped through coquet- 
tish gardens, and then through mo- 
notonous stretches of wheat fields, 
but Anne Kerlerec’s expression did 
not change. Her eyes stared at the 
crumpled tidy on the opposite seat, 
but she would have been at a loss 
to name the railroad’s initials 
worked in the lace. Her husband 
looked out of the window, hummed 
the “Wearing of the Green,” and 
drew her head on the back of an 


envelope, and wondered if he should 
be taking it all as seriously as she 
was. 

At Rennes, where they changed 
trains, they inquired after the two 


runaways. The station master, the 
assistant, the ticket agents, the 
guards, were voluble but not help- 
ful. An old applewoman, however, 
came up to Anne and, in broken 
French, said that she had sold four 
apples the day before to a pretty 
blond boy who seemed very ex- 
cited, and almost missed his train. 
She thought it was the Paimpol 
train—yes, she was almost certain. 

Anne’s supposition was con- 
firmed, and she hurried forward to 
the local train that stops at small 
places like Mesneven. The ceiling 
of the train was low, the benches 
were hard, and peasants’ baskets 
and bundles cluttered the aisles. 
The artist amused himself by 
watching the women’s faces, strong 
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and brown under their snowy caps, 
and the old men in whose watery 
blue eyes childishness mingled with 
wisdom. Anne did not look at her 
neighbors, but she heard their Bret- 
on voices rising above the sound of 
the engine, and the jerking train. 
She felt as though she were still 
a little girl who, waking from an 
apparently long dream, finds her 
elders pursuing the same conversa- 
tion. The years did not change 
their interests: recalling those who 
had not returned from expeditions, 
enumerating the young men who 
had joined the navy or the fishing 
boats, discussing the problematic 
state of the weather the coming 
season. 

Anne began to look out at the 
moving landscape. There was no 
light in the gray sky to brighten 
the rocky hills and the olive-green 
earth. Everywhere were jagged 
tufts of trees with bare twisted 
limbs. “It is ugly,” Anne muttered; 
but her eyes followed greedily the 
curving lines of the valleys, the low 
outstretched boughs of the apple 
trees. Then the land grew flatter, 
the ground was sandy, and the 
brackish air of the sea began to 
reach them. 

“Um—that smells good,” sighed 
Moran, sniffing happily. Anne felt 
the salt in her nostrils, on her lips; 
the very pores of her skin seemed 
drinking it in. A great sob broke 
in her throat, and she buried her 
face in her hands. 

“Courage, dear,” murmured her 
husband; “Yves is not far away.” 
An old man leaned over to her and 
questioned, “You are coming home 
once more?” but she raised her 
head proudly, and did not answer. 

Even when they came in view of 
the sea, her glance did not waver. 
Though it was late in the afternoon, 
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the sun began to show through the 
heavy sky, and dance with a pale 
light on the water. The newly 
painted masts and brass trimmings 
of a schooner suddenly sparkled. 
“Look, Anne, look—isn’t she 
pretty?” cried Moran; but his com- 
panion spoke coldly, “The sun will 
not last.” 

Soon they were at Mesneven. 
Nothing had changed except that 
the railway had replaced the stage- 
coach. Moran suggested that they 
go directly to the Inn and to René 
Roscoff’s, but Anne started down 
the main street to the water. The 
blessing of the boats had taken 
place the day before, and pieces of 
white and red cloth still flapped 
festively on the top of the poles that 
ornamented the way. Garlands of 
yellow and green’ gorse and 
branches of yew still hung over the 
doors, or were blown along the cob- 
blestones. Then came the small 
whitewashed church, and in front 
of it the Fountain of the Three 
Angels who had stood at stiff atten- 
tion while the housewives of many 
generations gossiped over their 
pails of water. 

Anne stopped. “I am thirsty— 
the cup is here,” and she drank 
slowly a long draft. A small boy 
ran up to them and cried eagerly, 
“I know French; let me be your 
guide. This is the Fountain of the 
Three Angels. It brings good luck 
to those who drink its water after 
having been away a long time.” 

Anne interrupted him. “Have 
you seen two strange boys in 
Mesneven lately; that is, one is a 
stranger, the other is René Ros- 
coff?” 

The boy nodded in_ surprise. 
“Why, yes—René ran away from 
school with another boy. His father 
let them stay for the feast day; he’s 
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going to send them back to-morrow, 
The other boy’s name is Yves 
Moran—a queer name—and he 
doesn’t know anything about the 
sea. He’s down on the beach now, 
learning to row. He and I—” 

She did not wait for him to finish 
but hurried on. The sun was low 
now, but it sent a golden mist over 
the water and on the wet sand and 
the sea wrack. The larger boats 
were a good way out to sea, and only 
a few rowboats were left stranded 
and forlorn on the shore. The 
beach was empty at this hour save 
for the curlews flying noisily to- 
wards the rocks. Anne took off her 
hat and let the air ruffle her hair 
and cool her cheeks. For a moment 
she forgot her quest. For twenty 
years she had closed her eyes to 
the vision of the ocean, her ears to 
the sound of the waves, but she had 
been a wanderer in a desert; as she 
gazed before her, there was in her 
heart the mad joy of a long thirst 
at last satisfied. Moran stared at 
her, for it was the first time he saw 
his wife in her natural setting. Her 
hair shone like the sun on the 
water, in her eyes was the gray- 
green sea, and her strong graceful 
figure seemed to grow out of the 
sand and rocks. 

Then they saw the tiny boat 
dancing on the waves. A boy was 
rowing; it was Yves. Suddenly he 
saw them, and, standing up, waved 
both arms. With an open-neck 
sailor blouse, and his blond head 
and laughing face bathed in the 
mellow light, he might have posed 
for the figurehead of a Grecian 
prow. 

“Yves, my son!” she cried 
proudly, the blood of sea captains 
and mothers of sailors pulsating in 
her veins. The father was delighted 
at the picturesque sight. “There’s 
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no resisting the sea when you’re a 
Breton. We'll have to make the boy 
a naval officer.” 

But the boy was not yet a sea- 
man, and as he sat down, a playful 
wave snatched away his oars. He 
tried to reach them and fell out of 
the tossing boat. Anne Kerlerec’s 
triumphant expression changed ab- 
ruptly into one of terror. One word 
flashed through her mind, “L’An- 
kou.” Was she always to meet 
death in her homeland? Moran 
was already pushing down a boat 
which was fortunately equipped 
with oars. The feeling of annihila- 
tion that she had experienced dis- 
appeared. She brushed aside her 
husband and jumped into the boat. 

“Let me get him. I know how to 
manage a boat better than you do. 
Get away!” she screamed, taking 
up the oars. “One’s enough, it’ll be 


lighter and quicker.” 


Yves did not know how to swim, 
but he was able to cling to the over- 
turned craft. Anne had not rowed 
for some twenty years, but her 
strong arms worked vigorously. 
Under her tight waist the muscles 
could be seen slowly plying to her 
will. The silk cracked across her 
shoulders, the water splashed her, 
as she moved backward and for- 
ward in a fierce rhythm. Moran 
grew frightened when he saw the 
boy’s grip was beginning to weaken. 
He was about to run for help when 
he saw Anne reach Yves, stretch 
out an arm, and pull him into the 
boat. The boy collapsed, but she 
rowed back with the same deliber- 
ateness and tension as though he 
were yet to be saved. 

When they landed, the father 
anxiously wrapped him up in his 
coat and gently rubbed his hands, 
while he cried, “You young scoun- 
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drel, what do you mean by causing 
us all this worry. I hope you’re 
cured of the sea for good.” 

The water dripped from Anne’s 
hair and forehead, and her breath 
was still labored, but she was not 
excited. She looked on quite calmly 
as the father alternately fussed at 
Yves and petted him. The boy 
smiled weakly up at her, “I'll learn 
to swim and manage a boat, and 
then can’t I be a sailor, Mama?” 

“Yes, Yves,” she answered; 
“you're a Breton.” 

Moran exploded. “What! Are 
you crazy, Anne? An hour ago you 
hated Brittany and wouldn’t let 
your son go near the water—and 
now you are condemning him to 
death!” 

“It is different now. Out there, 
going after Yves, I looked L’Ankou 
in the face and was not afraid. I 
felt my mother, her mother, my 
great-grandmother, urging me on. 
They were fighting and praying 
with me; they knew I had returned 
to them a Breton woman.” There 
was a certain splendor about her 
face; Moran kissed her hand, 
though he could not quite under- 
stand, and together they walked 
back to the houses, holding Yves 
between them. 

“I’m hungry,” the boy sighed, and 
his parents laughed at the anti- 
climax. The woman’s voice rang 
out rich and strong in the stillness. 
The world was turning gray, the 
sea pounded on the rocks, warning 
Mesneven that it would never cease 
to claim its own, but Anne Kerlerec 
was happy; she was home! There 
would be melancholy days, the sor- 
rows of the sea, but no longer the 
crushed yearnings, the turgid 
dreads, that she had known in 
flight. 





MOTHER XAVIER MEHEGAN AND HER WORK. 


By James J. Wausn, M.D., Px.D. 


RY rarely does it happen that 

the history of a great good 
work begins with the story of a 
runaway from home. Almost never 
does it occur that the beginning of 
what is to constitute a noteworthy 
achievement in the history of social 
service begins with the running 
away from home of a young girl 
still in her teens, under such cir- 
cumstances that her parents lose all 
knowledge of her whereabouts for 
long after. Yet that is the very in- 
teresting and astonishing com- 
mencement of the great good work 
of which Mother Xavier was the 
founder. Of course, it makes a dif- 
ference with whom one runs away. 


Catherine Mehegan, who was to be 
Mother Xavier, ran away with her 
own sister insiead of some one 


else’s brother. She had even then 
the thought of becoming a Sister 
and doing all that she could for 
others, but she did not confide this 
purpose to anyone, her accustomed 
modesty perhaps making her tim- 
orous of telling it, since she feared 
that she might not be able to ac- 
complish all that she dreamed of. 
Her brother followed her to New 
York, to which she and her sister 
had come from Cork, Ireland, 
where she was born one hundred 
years ago (February 19, 1825), and 
even to him she said nothing of 
her purpose. 

Her relatives knew nothing of her 
until, long years afterwards, her 
brother’s daughter, who had become 
the wife of James J. Hill, the great 
Western railroad builder, came 
across by chance the name of Moth- 


er Xavier Mehegan as the Superior 
of the New Jersey Sisters of Char- 
ity, and on making inquiries found 
that it was her aunt. Catherine Me- 
hegan seems to have felt that she 
must be about her Father’s busi- 
ness, and that human affection 
must be sacrificed if it would stand 
in the way of her purpose. She 
was the youngest of eight children 
and knew that there was abun- 
dance of affection and care for 
father and mother among her broth- 
ers and sisters, and she looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
but straight ahead to the accom- 
plishment of what seemed to her to 
be the Divine purpose in her life. 
Like so many others of the people 
who have the energy to accomplish 
great things, Mother Xavier was 
born late in her family and yet 
proved to have a heritage of vital- 
ity that was almost inexhaustible 
in its power to do things. 

We have heard so much in recent 
years of the natural and physical 
advantages that birth control and 
small families are supposed to bring 
to mothers and children, that it is 
interesting to realize how many of 
the people who have done the 
world’s best work were born very 
late in their respective families. St. 
Ignatius Loyola was his mother’s 
seventh child, St. Catherine of 
Siena was actually her mother’s 
twenty-third child, our own Benja- 
min Franklin was fifteenth in the 
family; and many more such cases 
might be mentioned. Physicians 
have a tradition that children later 
than the fourth in a family are more 
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stable in their nervous control, and 
likely to be more balanced in their 
mental state and more endowed 
with intellectual ability, than the 
early members of the family. There 
are definite statistics which seem 
to show this. Mother Xavier Me- 
hegan was at least another instance 
of the fact that oftentimes children 
later than the conventional three or 
four, instead of proving less intel- 
ligent, are often more capable than 
the earlier born, and, above all, 
prove to have a fount of energy in 
them that enables them to be doers 
in life. It has even been suggested, 
as the result of observations made 
on this subject, that one of the rea- 
sons why our generation is lacking 
in geniuses in the arts and in po- 
etry and in great intellectual ac- 
complishments, and especially in 
the great moral purposes of life, is 
exactly because we are missing the 
true ends of families in our time, 
for it was from among the later 
born particularly that genius came 
so often in the past. 

Of course, all that dear Mother 
Xavier did was to found a religious 
congregation, and that seems so 
conventional, or perhaps even reac- 
tionary, as not to merit much atten- 
tion. It is true that to a great many 
people the religious orders appear 
as a thing of the past. Not long 
since I was talking with a pro- 
fessor at an Eastern secular univer- 
sity, who said that he thought that 
monasticism represented an ex- 
tremely valuable auxiliary for the 
solution of many human problems, 
and especially those that are now 
called social problems. He felt that 
the foundation of the Monks of the 
West by St. Benedict and of the 
Nuns of the West, though these are 
much seldomer heard of, by Bene- 
dict’s sister, Scholastica, repre- 
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sented great epochs in the history 
of humanity. The monks and nuns 
had accomplished wonders at a 
time when civilization seemed 
threatened with destruction, and 
when people were so much more 
interested in their bodies than they 
were in their minds and hearts and 
souls, that civilization seemed to be 
verging inevitably toward definite 
elimination. 

He went so far even as to say that 
in many ways the present day, be- 
cause of the paramount interest of 
the great majority of people in com- 
fort and ease rather than in mental 
improvement, and in the soft 
things of life rather than the hard 
things that make for discipline, re- 
sembled the times when Benedict 
withdrew from the confusion of 
city life and went out into the coun- 
try to seek happiness and peace 
and solitude, and very soon found 
that a great many others wanted to 
share this discovery of his. My 
professor friend, however, felt that 
monasticism is a thing of the past. 
It did good service in the Middle 
Ages, but it could not be expected 
to do anything in our day. People 
generally have become so much so- 
phisticated that they cannot be ex- 
pected to give up everything to 
which they have grown accustomed, 
in order to live the lives of monks 
and nuns, and monasticism no 
longer has the appeal of long ago to 
men’s hearts and minds. 

When I asked him how many re- 
ligious he thought there were in 
this country, he was quite free to 
confess that he had no idea, but 
that, as one heard a good deal about 
them, perhaps there were eight to 
ten thousand religious in the United 
States. When I said that there were 
probably nearly ten times that 
many and that the numbers of reli- 
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gious were constantly growing, he 
was quite startled. Almost need- 
less to say, an institution that at- 
tracts the attention and molds the 
lives of upwards of 100,000 men 
and women in this country, the 
great majority of them rather well 
educated, is not a thing of the past 
and is not an outworn institution. 
Of course, they represent somewhat 
less than one in every thousand of 
the population, but then about two- 
fifths of the population are below 
adult years, and not a few of them 
will find their way into religious 
orders when time has given them 
the opportunity for further devel- 
opment. 

When Catherine Josephine Mehe- 
gan and her older sister Margaret 
landed in New York, they sought 
the advice of Father William 


Starrs, and he directed them to the 
Sisters of Charity; and Catherine 


entered the New York foundation, 
which had come into existence un- 
der Bishop Hughes. Catherine Me- 
hegan was one of the first to enter 
the little New York community, 
whose mother house then was sit- 
uated on Eleventh Street, and later 
moved up to McGowan’s Pass, as 
it was known, which has since been 
incorporated into Central Park. It 
was here that she received the name 
of Sister Mary Xavier. After serv- 
ing in the orphanage for a time, she 
was one of the first four to open St. 
Vincent’s Hospital. She was after- 
wards sent on a mission to St. 
Patrick’s, Newark. Bishop Bayley 
in 1858 decided that it would be bet- 
ter to have a separate diocesan 
foundation, so there was a call for 
volunteers from among the Sisters 
to make a separate foundation in 
Newark. All the Sisters then on 
the New Jersey mission were given 
the option of remaining in New Jer- 
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sey or, after five years, of returning 
to New York. At the end of the five 
years Sister Mary Xavier and Sister 
Mary Catherine were the only two 
willing to sever their connection 
with the New York mother house, 
and so, under these two as su- 
perior and assistant, the foundation 
was made. Five postulants who 
presented themselves were sent to 
Cincinnati to make their novitiate, 
for that community had volun- 
teered to help thus in the establish- 
ment of the struggling community 
in New Jersey. 

Now began Mother Xavier’s active 
work as an organizer and developer 
of her community and its work. It 
was a rather hard struggle at the 
beginning. The first mother house 
was formally established at old St. 
Mary’s in Newark, and they re- 
mained fhere for two years, until 
July, 1860, when the new mother 
house as it was called (near Madi- 
son, N. J.), though it was an old 
building, was purchased from 
Bishop Bayley. This property had 
been used for four years by the 
diocesan college and seminary 
known as Seton Hall, which, after 
the purchase by the Sisters, was re- 
moved to South Orange. The Acad- 
emy of St. Elizabeth was opened 
here in 1861. This continued to be 
the mother house of the community 
and the principal foundation for 
nearly twenty years, until the first 
of the buildings at Convent Station 
was erected in 1880. The new sile 
proved very attractive, and pupils 
came in large numbers from all over 
the country. In time there came 
the feeling that Catholic young 
women would need to have more 
than merely an academic education, 
and so Mother Xavier had the fore- 
sight to plan for college work for 
them. This development came as 
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early as 1899, when most of our 
people were not as yet ready at all 
to think it advisable that young 
women be given the advantages of 
college education, and when con- 
servative Catholics were not sure 
whether the new development 
would be good either from the 
standpoint of the young women or 
the Sisters themselves. 

Fortunately Mother Xavier’s ex- 
ecutive ability, her deep religious 
influence in the formation of the 
character of the community, her 
practical foresight in all matters 
connected with the development of 
the congregation and of the various 
institutions which it undertook, 
gave her the thoroughgoing sym- 
pathy of Bishop Wigger and then 
after him of Bishop O’Connor. It 
was under Bishop Wigger that the 
college was founded, but it was 
under Bishop O’Connor that the 


first degrees were conferred in 1903. 

During this time of development 
the community, and, above all, the 
Reverend Mother herself, had had 
the advantage of rather intimate 
association with Father Bernard 
McQuaid, afterwards the Bishop of 


Rochester. At that time the rector 
of the cathedral in Newark, it was 
he who conducted the first band of 
postulants out to Cincinnati, where 
they were to go through their novi- 
tiate. All during his long life 
Bishop McQuaid continued to be 
the close, helpful friend of the 
Mother Superior and her commu- 
nity. His own executive ability, as 
was evidenced by his wonderful 
organization of the Diocese of Roch- 
ester, was of the highest. He was 
one of the greatest of churchmen in 
America, and, it may well be said, 
one of the greatest of churchmen 
in his time anywhere in the world. 
It might well be added that what 
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he did for his Diocese of Rochester, 
Mother Xavier did for her New Jer- 
sey community, and perhaps noth- 
ing will make clearer than an ex- 
pression like this the wonderful 
work that was accomplished by 
each of them. 

Mother Xavier ran away from 
home to find a vocation in the serv- 
ice of God and man, but, as the re- 
sult of her little escapade, many an- 
other parent during the past three- 
quarters of a century has seen chil- 
dren leave home to take up the 
work of the Father, to “be about 
their Father’s business,” and, in- 
stead of ceasing to be members of 
the family, they have very often 
become the center of all the best 
influences in their family life. 
Above all, the example of their 
spirit of sacrifice and of readiness 
to do for others has been a source 
of edification that has refined the 
character of their relatives as noth- 
ing else in the world could. It is 
example that counts, not precept, 
and their example has proved emi- 
nently influential. 

Two years ago, when we were 
celebrating the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the canonization of 
St. Teresa of Spain, we were re- 
minded of the fact that St. Teresa’s 
work and her career had probably 
been the greatest single factor in 
turning back the tide of the Ref- 
ormation in Spain. What St. Te- 
resa did was to make the cloister 
of the Order of Carmel closer than 
it had been before and confine the 
lives of herself and her Sisters more 
behind their convent grilles. This 
would seem to preclude all idea of 
their exerting any influence on the 
lives of the Spanish people in their 
time, and yet there is almost uni- 
versal agreement among historians 
that St. Teresa was the effective in- 





strument for the maintenance of 
Catholicity in its purity in the 
Spanish peninsula. 

How much good this accom- 
plished for Spain and her people 
will be best realized from the fact 
that the hundred years that imme- 
diately followed St. Teresa’s reform 
of Carmel, 1550-1650, are Spain’s 
golden age in the history of the 
world. Germany was torn by inter- 
necine strife between all the differ- 
ent religions that sprang up as the 
result of the Lutheran teaching of 
the right to private judgment with 
regard to religion. France was 
sundered into factions by religious 
wars. England, disturbed by reli- 
gious intolerance, developed the 
Elizabethan period of literature but 
made no contribution to the arts or 
to education. Spain, on the con- 


trary, not only became the home of 
a very great literature,—in which 


Cervantes wrote the greatest novel 
that has ever been written, Lope 
de Vega wrote more plays than any 
other dramatic author, Calderon 
wrote dramas that have only been 
excelled by Shakespeare, and James 
Russell Lowell was inclined to 
think that Calderon’s El Magico 
Prodigioso was worthy of a place 
beside Hamlet as a supremely great 
dramatic presentation of the mean- 
ing of life,—but besides there were 
the great artists, Velasquez, Ribera, 
Murillo, Zurbaran, and El Greco; 
and then there was the magnificent 
completion of the Spanish cathe- 
drals, and the development of the 
arts and crafts to a marvelous de- 
gree of artistry; Salamanca was the 
greatest university in the world; 
every Spanish university had some 
women professors in it; and the 
philosophy on which modern po- 
litical life is founded was developed 
by great Spanish thinkers led by 
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Suarez; while the mystical writers 
of Spain created a whole new mode 
of profound literature. 

If, as is said, St. Teresa turned 
back the tide of the Reformation 
in Spain and thus prevented the 
confusion which rendered sterile 
intellectual efforts in other coun- 
tries, then she, more than any other, 
must have the glory of this golden 
age of Spanish achievement. Man's 
power of accomplishment is from 
within, and it is the spirit that 
works and whose accomplishments 
endure, though there is always a 
feeling that somehow bodily activ- 
ities and material considerations 
make a people’s reputation. Spain 
had, of course, during that period 
the gold of the Indies, that is, of the 
South American countries, flowing 
into her coffers and making her peo- 
ple rich and prosperous, but there 
is no doubt at all that this material 
prosperity was used to better effect 
in the encouragement and patron- 
age of education, of great dramatic 
art, of painting and sculpture and 
the cultivation of the arts and 
crafts, than has probably ever been 
true in the history of mankind. It 
was because of the ardent Spanish 
admiration for St. Teresa and her 
wonderful work that this came 
about to a very great extent. Hence 
the place assigned to St. Teresa by 
the Spaniards, who call her their 
Doctor of the Church, hence the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Salamanca conferred, in absentia, 
on the three-hundredth anniversary 
of her canonization, though, had it 
been in presentia, all the world 
would have been present. 

We need in our day another 
awakening of the spirit of man like 
that which came to Spain in St. 
Teresa’s time. It is probable that 
our founders of religious orders in 
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the English-speaking countries, our 
own Mother Seton, Mother Mary 
Aikenhead and Mother McAuley in 
Ireland, Mother Xavier in this coun- 
try, have accomplished more to 
create the background for this 
awakening of the spiritual life than 
any other factor. They have their 
thousands of devoted followers who 
are exemplars of what the spiritual 
life can mean in making people ef- 
ficient for good work and at the 
same time happy themselves. It is 
above all the example of this hap- 
piness in the midst of their sacri- 
fices, and of what some people are 
inclined to think of as hardships or 
at least trials, that the daughters of 
these foundresses will deeply in- 
fluence the American people. 
Twenty years ago Professor Wil- 
liam Osler, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, delivering the Ingersoll lec- 
ture at Harvard on “Science and 
Immortality,” suggested that men 
might be divided into three classes 
in so far as concerns their belief in 
immortality. There are, first, the 
Laodiceans who represent the luke- 
warm at whom the Lord’s stomach 
turned. They declare that they be- 
lieve in immortality, but they live 
their lives without any regard for 
that belief, quite as if their death 
were to be the end of things. Then, 
secondly, there are the Gallionians, 
who, like Gallio the prefect, before 
whom St. Paul was accused by the 
Jews at Corinth, and who said in so 
many words that he was not inter- 
ested in the question of immortal- 
ity nor for that matter in any other 
religious idea. Finally, there are 
the Teresians, who, affected deeply 
by the example of the heroic devo- 
tion of a St. Francis or a St. Teresa, 
or some kindred spirit near them, 
have the belief in immortality 
brought home closer to them than 
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by all the preaching in the land or 
by the arguments for immortality 
which have comparatively so little 
appeal to a great many people. 
Women like St. Teresa, Professor 
Osler implied, kept alive a firm con- 
viction of the existence of another 
and a better world than this. 
“Though a little flock, this third 
group is the salt of the earth. They 
have an influence not to be ex- 
plained in words, outside the laws 
of philosophy,—a something which 
is not apparent to the senses and 
which is manifest only in its ef- 
fects.” It is not by reason that 
men are ruled but through their 
hearts. Recently Bertrand Russell 
defined the “heart” as “the sum 
total of kindly impulses in the indi- 
vidual.” Long ago the Scriptures 
said, “The fool hath said in his 
heart: There is no God.” In- 
fluenced by the example of these 
women who have shaped their lives 
all by the thought of immortality, 
men’s hearts are touched, and they 
come to accept the great truths of 
religion ever so much more readily 
than would otherwise be the case. 
At the golden jubilee of Mother 
Xavier in 1897, the community had 
developed numerically to such an 
extent, and St. Elizabeth’s Academy 
had met with such crowning suc- 
cess, that it is easy to understand 
that Mother Xavier might have felt 
that her work was done, and that 
she could say her Nunc Dimittis 
with the right to devote the rest of 
the years of life to retreat in prep- 
aration for another world. But her 
life work was far from done yet. 
She was destined to live for nearly 
twenty years more, continuing to 
bé a great active force for most of 
that time, and the directing spirit 
of the community until she was 
nearly ninety years of age. She was 
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one of those individuals, small in 
body, who so often prove to have in 
them the vital energy for long life, 
with power available for work at all 
times, and who enjoy the use of all 
their faculties of mind until the 
end. A witty Frenchman said of 
Marshal Foch, who belongs to this 
class of people, that he seemed to 
be one of those smaller individuals 
whose soul does not have to waste 
any of its energy informing super- 
fluous matter and therefore has re- 
serve power for long life and great 
achievement. Mother Xavier lived 
on to celebrate her diamond jubilee 
in 1907, and then the golden jubilee 
of the founding of the community 
in 1909, for which event she had 
made special preparation by the 
erection of the magnificent new 
chapel at St. Elizabeth’s, the dedica- 
tion of which constituted the prin- 
cipal feature of the golden jubilee 
celebration. Meantime the college 
buildings had been multiplying at 
St. Elizabeth’s, until, before Mother 
Xavier’s death, there were more 
than half a dozen important struc- 
tures in the group. 

Here, then, is the story, all too 
briefly and fragmentarily told, of 
the work of the little Irish girl who 
ran away from home at the age of 
nineteen in the hope of finding 
work to do for God in a distant 
country. She found it, and gave 
herself whole-heartedly to it, and 
when she died some seventy years 
later, the evidence of the success of 
her endeavors was to be seen all 
around her. There were many hun- 
dreds of young women that had fol- 
lowed her example and given them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the work 
of doing things for others, and 
there were many thousands of 
pupils every year and thousands of 
patients who owed much to these 


daughters of hers. No wonder that 
this generation should rise up to 
call her name blessed. 

Those who knew her well speak 
of her as above all a close observer 
of the rule of the community, intent 
on the greatest possible simplicity 
of life and the maintenance of the 
spirit of the common life. It has 
been said of her that she never 
asked any of her subjects to do 
what she herself had not done be- 
fore as an example. Above all, she 
was a woman for whom prayer 
meant a very great deal. While, 
during her long life as Superior, she 
had had many weighty responsibil- 
ities, these did not seem to worry 
her in any way, for she had the feel- 
ing that the work was God’s, and if 
He wanted it to succeed it would 
surely succeed. It might seem as 
though, under those conditions, she 
would be impractical, and yet she 
was the most practical of women. 
Money had necessarily to be a con- 
sideration in the accomplishment of 
her work, and yet no one seemed 
to think less of it. When there was 
question of beginning the building 
of the new St. Elizabeth’s, she said 
to her Sisters that she thought that 
by the end of the year they would 
have $100 saved and then they 
would be ready to begin the new 
building. When it was decided to 
open the college, there was not even 
a dollar in hand for that purpose. 
Funds had to be secured from va- 
rious sources in the confident hope 
that with the blessing of Providence 
they would be repaid. Many 
thought that for college work the 
Sisterhoods would need endow- 
ments, but had they waited for 
them, the Catholic colleges for 
women would scarcely be in exist- 
ence even at the present time. 

It is to women like Mother Xavier 
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that we owe the foundation of these 
Catholic colleges for women, that 
promise to do so much for the pres- 
ervation of the wonderful influence 
for good of women in our day. Out- 
side of these Catholic colleges for 
women there are very few institu- 
tions of learning in our time where 
the solid principles of morality are 
taught. Almost nowhere is the doc- 
trine of free will emphasized in the 
way that it should be, and the ques- 
tion of responsibility is a muddle 
that recent events have emphasized 
only too sadly. Women are the 
conscience of the race. They are 
not men’s equals, but their su- 
periors. This is no mere expres- 
sion of personal opinion, for all 
those whose vision of the meaning 
of life has given them a perma- 
nently enduring place in the esti- 
mation of mankind have always set 
women above men. Ruskin told 


the story of that in Sesame and 


Lilies. Homer’s women are ever so 
much better than his men. Shake- 
speare has no heroes, but many 
heroines. No man stands in un- 
flawed perfection of character, 
while he has a score or more of 
perfect women. All the great poets 
in between these supreme seers 
have expressed the same great 
truth. schylus and Sophocles 
and Euripides and Dante have all 
put women on this plane. 

On the other hand, all these great 
poets whose works have lived be- 
cause they saw so clearly the mean- 
ing of human life in terms of hu- 
man character that men will never 
willingly forget them, have all made 
it manifest, through the few evil 
women that they have presented to 
us, that a woman is capable of ever 
so much more harm than man in 
life just in proportion to the 
amount of good that she would 
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have accomplished had she been 
faithful to her precious tendencies 
toward what is best and highest in 
human nature. If there is to be 
any descent of woman from the po- 
sition which she so naturally oc- 
cupies as the almost infallible guide 
and director of the man she loves, 
to use Ruskin’s phrase, then, we 
may very well say, God help the 
generations that are to be affected 
by it. Huxley, in his address on 
“Liberal Education and Where to 
Find It,” delivered before the 
Workingmen’s College of London, 
reminded his audience that that 
man has a liberal education “whose 
passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty whether of nature 
or of art, to hate all vileness and 
to respect others as himself.” 

He goes much farther and adds 
that “such a one and no other has 
had a liberal education.” If this is 
true with regard to man, it is even 
more true with regard to woman. 
Yet where will you find the question 
of a tender conscience emphasized 
as an essential part of education 
for either men or women in our 
day unless at the Catholic colleges? 
Yet this is the sort of education 
which the foundresses in the reli- 
gious life here in America have had 
particularly in mind. Huxley, in 
another part of that address, said, 
“If Iam a knave or a fool, teaching 
me to read or write won’t make me 
less of one or the other—unless 
some one shows me how to put my 
reading and writing to wise and 
good purpose.” He was arguing 
that knowledge comes easily but 
wisdom lingers, and is difficult and 
is hard to come by except through 
training of will and heart. 

This is the work that Mother 





Xavier was led to do by the spirit 
that guided her. She herself had 
no idea of the great work that was 
ahead of her, and least of all had 
no personal ambition to do it and 
be famous because of it. She wanted 
to do the work that she found to do 
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as well as possible, and she did it 
during a long life, and her good 
works follow her and are to con- 
tinue to be a source of inspiration 
and true education for many, many 
thousands in this land of her adop- 
tion, now that she is gone. 


THE SHRINE. 


By T. S. 


WHEN the road is clear ahead, 
Without a twist or turn, 
How easily we find the way 


Along the laughing burn. 


But when the dark of night has come, 
And not a landmark seen, 

No sunlight in the woods around, 
No ripple on the green, 


And when the mist has closed us in, 
Gray, smothered, as a shroud, 

And when the rocks have bruised our feet 
And all the way in cloud, 


’ When crossroads come, that fearful choice, 
Which shall we take and when? 
God send to us a little shrine 
Upon that roadside then. 
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By Bepe Camm, O.S.B., M.A., F.S.A. 


PART IL. 


RNULPH, having thus con- 

cealed his sacred treasure, was 
in haste to bring it home. The sor- 
rowful cries of his dear people of 
Arles rang in his ears. He made 
his way to Genoa and there took 
ship for Catalonia. 

He was about to embark, when 
a woman possessed by a devil en- 
countered him. She began to cry 
aloud that she was tormented by 
the holy martyrs Abdon and Sen- 
nen. Arnulph gave her to drink of 
the water he carried, and, after a 
last convulsion, the devil was cast 
out of her and his victim delivered. 


The ship was not ten miles from 
the shore when the demon took his 
revenge and raised a fierce storm. 
The sails of the boat were torn to 


pieces and the mast broken. The 
sailors gave themselves up for lost. 
Then the holy abbot flung himself 
on his knees and invoked the aid 
of his dear martyrs. The crew 
joined him in prayer. All at once, 
two young men of supernatural 
beauty appeared, and immediately 
the storm ceased. The sails were 
mended, the mast repaired, and a 
gentle breeze wafted the boat to- 
wards its haven, in the bay of Cap- 
deques or Cadaques, some fifty 
miles southeast of Arles. In 
thanksgiving for their escape, the 
mariners erected a little chapel, in 
honor of their holy protectors, at 
the spot where they landed. This 
is known as Port-Cligat. The chapel 
has disappeared, but its founda- 
tions were laid bare in 1922. The 


images of the saints have been 
moved to another chapel, a mile or 
two away, and here their memory is 
still honored. 

Arnulph hastened on his way 
with his precious burden. At the 
village of La Jonquera, on the 
slopes of the Pyrenees, halfway to 
his home, he met a woman with two 
blind children who begged an alms. 
He gave them to drink from his 
barrel, and the blind received their 
sight. He went on his way, mount- 
ing the bridle path which led 
through the pass in the mountains, 
called Panissars. Here was a cell 
belonging to his abbey, and here he 
was received with the welcome we 
can imagine. Up to this point the 
Abbot had carried his burden on 
his own shoulders. But now, on 
the last stage of his journey, he 
thought it right to hire a mule and 
a muleteer, that he might reach his 
abbey with befitting dignity. And 
as he made his way through the 
mountain passes, lo! a sweet sound 
of bells fell on his ears and glad- 
dened his heart. It was the bells 
of Arles, ringing of themselves, to 
welcome the martyrs of Christ. Not 
only the bells of Our Lady of Arles, 
but those of all the churches which 
he passed on his way, rang, says 
the old chronicler, of their own ac- 
cord to welcome the home-coming. 
St. Martin-de-Ferollars, Céret, St. 
Julian de Boussac, and Palalda 
were among the churches whose 
steeples rocked with the music of 
their bells. 
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And now, from the height of St. 
Quentin, his gaze at last encoun- 
tered the dear roofs of his home, 
far below him in the valley. A pre- 
cipitous and dizzy mountain path 
plunged from the rocks on which 
he stood, sheer down the wooded 
mountain-side into the depths be- 
low. As he stayed to gaze with 
tear-dimmed eyes upon the beloved 
scene in the gorge beneath his feet, 
suddenly the mule that bore his 
precious burden lost its balance, 
fell over on its side and rolled down 
the precipice. 

It was the fault of the muleteer. 
He had been altogether upset by 
the strange phenomena which had 
accompanied the journey. The bells 
that rang in his bewildered ears 
seemed to him the effect of some 
strange, unholy magic. What was 
in this barrel which the old man 
guarded with such jealous care? 
What sorcery was at work? “In 
God’s name,” quoth he, “I will soon 
see if we are carrying the Devil, or 
no!” 

A little chapel now marks the 
spot where the mule with its bur- 
den disappeared from view; the 
place is called Riba mala. 

But the holy martyrs again 
showed their power. The mule, 
far from being dashed to pieces, 
rose quietly to its feet when it 
reached the valley, and with its bur- 
den undisturbed made its way 
alone towards Arles, and did not 
stop until it reached the gateway 
of the monastery. Meanwhile the 
bells rang out in their mysterious 
concert, and the monks and the 
people of Arles hastened out to see 
the thing that had come to pass 
that the angels of God were thus 
making known to men. 

Meanwhile the Abbot and the 
now penitent muleteer were hasten- 


ing in the track of their mule, 
which had reached the monastery 
gates before them. It is needless to 
say with what jubilation Arnulph 
was welcomed home by his children, 
or to describe the triumphant pro- 
cession which bore the sacred treas- 
ure he had brought into the mon- 
astery church and laid it upon the 
Altar of Our Lady. 

But the water that remained in 
the barrel, that water from Rome, 
which had already worked such 
miracles, was poured into an an- 
cient sarcophagus which stood by 
the door of the church, and which 
had long been empty. And thus 
began what I have ventured to call 
“the Miracle of Arles-sur-Tech.” 
But we must not anticipate. 

The coming of the saints to Arles 
is celebrated every year on October 
24th with extraordinary rejoicings. 
Arnulph had fulfilled his mission: 
the holy martyrs delivered the peo- 
ple from the scourges which caused 
them so much misery; the mon- 
sters that rendered the land deso- 
late retired, never to reappear; the 
storms, too, ceased to ravage the 
countryside, or, if ever one threat- 
ened, the people had immediate re- 
course to their beloved martyrs, and 
its fury abated. 

Arnulph, full of years and mer- 
its, went to his reward on the ninth 
of the Calends of November, the eve 
of the anniversary of the coming of 
the saints. His tomb may still be 
seen in the abbey church, with the 
epitaph which his grateful sons en- 
graved upon the stone. He is in- 
deed honored, not merely as a bene- 
factor, but as a saint. 

We know that as early as 1036 
there was an altar dedicated to SS. 
Abdon and Sennen in the church of 
the monastery, and this church it- 
self was consecrated ten years later 
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by the Archbishop of Narbonne, as- 
sisted by the Bishops of Elne and 
Carcassonne. The cultus of the 
Persian martyrs has always been 
fervent and vigorous in the Rous- 
silon. Arles has never ceased to 
honor her saints, as the splendid 
altarpiece of 1647 in their chapel, 
the magnificent silver busts (dating 
from 1422 and 1440) which hold 
their sacred heads, the huge annual 
pilgrimages to which the people 
flock from every part of the prov- 
ince, and numberless other facts 
abundantly testify. Still the name 
Abdon is borne by countless chil- 
dren of the province. 

But, above all, the memory of 
the martyrs is kept alive by the 
mysterious water, with its won- 
drous and health-giving properties, 
which, from the coming of the 
saints to the present day, has been 
found to flow abundantly from the 


ancient sarcophagus into which, it 
is believed, Arnulph poured out 
what remained of the water he had 


brought from Rome. That old 
marble sarcophagus is in fact a per- 
petual reservoir of water which 
continually accumulates within it, 
and for the source or origin of 
which no natural explanation can 
be found. The water is distilled 
water, clear as crystal, limpid and 
delicious to the taste; water that 
may be kept for years (some have 
kept it for as much as forty) with- 
out the slightest trace of corrup- 
tion; water which has brought 
health to the sick pilgrim, worked 
miracles of grace during all these 
centuries. This is the miracle of 
Arles-sur-Tech, and this it is, even 
more than the relics of the martyrs, 
that draws to Arles year by year 
great crowds of pilgrims. And none 
of these are happy unless they can 
carry away a phial of the sacred 
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water from the tomb, so that on 
the martyrs’ feast in July, more 
water is sometimes drawn from the 
sarcophagus than it could possibly 
contain. 

So let us visit the tomb and see 
what we can learn about it. 

When I was at Perpignan, I paid 
a visit to the venerable bishop of 
that city, Monsignor Carsalade du 
Pont, to whom Benedictines owe 
much, for he has bought and re- 
stored two ancient abbeys in his 
diocese, St. Martin de Canigou and 
St. Michel de Cuxa, abbeys which 
had lain in ruins since the Revolu- 
tion. He is a prelate of the old 
school, aristocratic, dignified, and 
gracious; and he received me with 
the utmost kindness. He showed 
me a book written in Catalan in the 
fifteenth century, which related the 
history of the miraculous water. 
And he referred me to the modern 
history which has taken on the 
story up to our own day. 

And now let us examine the sar- 
cophagus itself. It is attributed to 
the fourth century of our era, 
and it is supposed to have been 
found among the ancient ruins 
which existed on the spot when 
Castellanus founded his monastery. 
It stands on the left of the principal 
entrance to the church, under a sort 
of porch. An iron grille surrounds 
the little inclosure in which it 
stands; this also contains a small 
altar with a picture of SS. Abdon 
and Sennen. The tomb is made of 
white marble, cut out of a single 
block, and is entirely isolated from 
the ground, for it stands on two 
little supports or blocks, about 8 
inches high. At the base it meas- 
ures 6 feet, 2 inches in length; at 
the opening it is 1% inches longer. 
In height it is 2 feet, 112 inches, and 
in breadth about 1 foot, 8 inches. 
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In the center of the face of the tomb 
is carved the sacred monogram of 
Jesus Christ, surrounded by a circle. 
A molding, that runs round the face 
of the sarcophagus, is the only 
other decoration. The cover, also 
made of one block, is now attached 
to the tomb by iron clamps, which 
are sealed. But this is only since 
the French Revolution. This cover 
is shaped like a low-pitched roof 
(“en dos de l’dne’”’) and at the cen- 
tral ridge is about 15 inches in 
height. At the right side or end 
of the tomb, just under the cover, 
is a small hole, about the size of a 
penny. It is into this hole, that the 
siphon, or bent tube for drawing 
off the water, is inserted. 

The water is continually accumu- 
lating within the tomb. At my visit 
the Curé kindly drew some for me, 
and gave it me to drink. It is clear 
as crystal, most delicious to the 
taste. This, in itself, is surely a 
marvel, for water accumulating 
thus inside a receptacle which can 
never be cleaned out would natu- 
rally be stagnant and fetid. 

Another marvel is that this water, 
which is constantly being given to 
everyone who asks for it, is inex- 
haustible. The tomb is not always 
full, but there is always water in it. 
Only two or three times in its long 
history has it been known to fail. 
Indeed, during seasons of prolonged 
drought, this water is sometimes 
higher in the sarcophagus than it 
is during periods of rain. 

The quantity drawn off during a 
year averages about 400 liters 
(about 87% gallons), but this 
amount has been greatly exceeded 
in certain years. Even 800 liters 
have been drawn from the tomb in 
the space of a year, that is, about 
175 gallons. 

The internal cubic capacity of the 
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sarcophagus is at the utmost about 
47 gallons; yet sometimes, espe- 
cially on July 30th, the feast of the 
martyrs, considerably more than 47 
gallons has been drawn from the 
tomb. 

I have said that very occasion- 
ally, not more than three times that 
are known, the water has sud- 
denly failed. This, at first sight, 
would seem to weaken the idea that 
it is miraculous. But the Abbé 
Crastre (formerly Curé Doyen 
d’Arles-sur-Tech), whose _history' 
is my principal authority, argues 
with some force that, on the con- 
trary, it corroborates the popular 
belief. He says, “Several times 
(twice or three times at the most) 
the water in the tomb has suddenly 
failed. This happened once after a 
drought, once after a season of 
rains. Regarding this event as a 
punishment from God, or as the 
warning of some calamity, the Curé 
and the inhabitants strove to ap- 
pease Heaven by public prayers. 
And then, after a few days, the 
water reappeared as suddenly as it 
had failed.” 

The water is considered to be 
miraculous, and this belief has been 
encouraged by the chief pastors of 
the diocese. Various bishops of 
Perpignan have studied the whole 
phenomenon with extreme care, 
have held searching inquiries on the 
spot, taken the affidavits of the in- 
habitants, and have invariably en- 
couraged and confirmed, as the re- 
sult of these inquiries, the tradi- 
tional belief that the water in the 
Holy Tomb has a supernatural or- 
igin. Numberless cures obtained 
by the use of the water have been 
registered. 

Some people think that Arnulph, 
on his arrival, deposited for a time 

1Published at Amélie-les-Bains, 1923. 
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the sacred relics of SS. Abdon and 
Sennen in the sarcophagus, but this 
js not the traditional story, which 
is that I have already recounted. 
However, it is certain that some 
particles of these relics have always 
been preserved in the sarcophagus. 

At the French Revolution, events 
occurred which have a peculiar sig- 
nificance and interest. 

The Spanish Army had just evac- 
uated Arles, when in the month of 
May, 1794, a troop of sans-culottes 
invaded the little town and worked 
the usual havoc. They sacked and 
burned all that was sacred, but 
happily the bodies of the saints 
were hidden, and escaped their 
rage. However, the sarcophagus 
was the special object of their sac- 
rilegious fury. 

They tore off the heavy cover, up- 
set the tomb itself, and filled it with 
filth. It remained in this state some 
six months. Some of the relics in- 
closed in it were saved by the devo- 
tion of the pious inhabitants. 

When these iconoclasts had at 
last departed, the people of Arles 
hastened to repair their profana- 
tions. In the month of October, 
1795, they washed the Holy Tomb, 
first with hot water and then with 
cold. When they had thoroughly 
cleansed it and had emptied out the 
water which they had used, they 
begged certain women of the place 
to go and fetch clean linen cloths 
with which it might be thoroughly 
dried. Three of the women brought 
clean napkins and at once set to 
work. But their trouble was 
wasted. The more they tried to 
dry the interior of the sarcophagus, 
the wetter it became. Water was 
seen to sweat, as it were, drop by 
drop from the bottom and the sides 
of the tomb. At last they ceased 
their hopeless task, and at once a 
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cry of “Miracle!” was raised. The 
people wept for joy. Their saints 
had not deserted them, and the 
miraculous water was flowing once 
again! 

A woman, named Marguerite 
Berdaguer, placed again inside the 
tomb some particles of the holy 
relics which had been saved at the 
profanation. The cover was re- 
placed. That evening an inch of 
water was found in the sarcoph- 
agus. 

A fortnight later a new inquiry 
was made; the cover was lifted off, 
and ten inches of water were found. 
That day the cover was once more 
sealed and secured by iron bands, 
and so it has remained until the 
present day. 

These facts were sworn to by 
twenty-four eyewitnesses, in the 
presence of a delegate of the Bishop 
of Perpignan, the priests of the par- 
ish, the mayor, and other notables, 
at a solemn inquiry which was held 
in 1825 by order of the ecclesias- 
tical authority, and the procés- 
verbal is before me as I write. It 
is interesting to note that the Curé 
himself, and five of the signatories 
to this document, bore the name of 
Abdon, as did the Secretary of the 
Commission, while two bore that of 
Sennen. 

The procés-verbal is signed also 
by the Bishop, “Vu et approuvé, 
Perpignan, le 22 décembre, 1825. 
J. Francois, Evéque de Perpignan,” 
and was duly registered at Céret, 
February 25, 1826. 

It will be easily understood that 
all sorts of explanations have been 
offered by the incredulous to ac- 
count for the presence of the water 
in the tomb. And indeed it is far 
from the wish of any enlightened 
Catholic to treat as supernatural 
any phenomenon which can be ac- 
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counted for by natural causes. But, 
as far as I am capable of judging, 
all the various natural explanations 
hitherto advanced completely break 
down. 

It is quite certain that there is 
no natural spring or artificial con- 
duit which can account for the 
water. The tomb is completely iso- 
lated. The supports on which it 
rests have been proved to be solid. 
There is no fissure in the stone. 
Nor can it possibly be the result of 
the percolation of rain water. 

The only possible explanation of 
this sort, apparently, is that the 
monks of Arles, and the secular 
priests who succeeded to their 
charge, have for ten centuries been 
guilty of an odious fraud. They 


will have secretly poured water into 
the sarcophagus, in order to gratify 
the credulity of the faithful, and 
increase their revenues by the sale 


of the water. But, granted that 
they were capable of such an at- 
tempt, is it even possible that it 
should have succeeded for a thou- 
sand years without detection? The 
sarcophagus stands outside the 
church, where it is open to the in- 
spection of everybody. And, even 
at Arles, there must be plenty of 
people who would be delighted at 
a chance of detecting and exposing 
such a supreme instance of clerical 
imposture! 

Two interesting facts, abundantly 
attested, may be cited here. The 
documents which contain them are 
still preserved in the archives. 

In 1529, when the French were 
attempting to seize the Roussillon 
from the Spanish Crown, a general 
of the Spanish Army, Don Antich, 
with a large number of officers and 
men, came to Arles, where they vis- 
ited the Holy Tomb. After having 
drunk copiously from the water in 
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the sarcophagus, and that for sey- 
eral days, on evacuating the town 
they took an ample provision of the 
mysterious water with them. Each 
of them took a large bottle full, 
and this amounted to at least triple 
the quantity which the sarcophagus 
could hold. And yet the supply 
was not exhausted. These facts 
were attested on oath by Jean 
Guardia, rector of the parish church 
of St. Sauveur d’Arles, and many 
other persons. 

Again in the year 1587, the Arch- 
deacon Jaques Agullana, Apostolic 
Visitor, came to Arles to hold a sol- 
emn inquiry into the alleged mir- 
acle, and to see whether some nat- 
ural explanation of the phenom- 
enon could not be discovered. But 
it was proved by numerous wit- 
nesses, who were cited to appear 
before him, that there was no pos- 
sibility of any natural water find- 
ing entrance into the sarcophagus. 

A similar inquiry made by Dom 
Jaques de Bombes, Abbot of St. 
Martin de Canigou, March 22, 1752, 
produced a like result. This abbot 
was acting as visitor of the Bene- 
dictine Abbeys in the province, and 
was assisted by the Grand Provost 
of the Abbey of St. Michel de Cuxa. 
After a minute examination, it was 
decided that “this water was truly 
miraculous and supernatural, and 
the people were exhorted to con- 
tinue their devotion.” 

Another explanation sometimes 
offered is that the stone of the sar- 
cophagus, being porous, absorbs the 
water of the atmosphere. But it 
seems certain that the white mar- 
ble of which the tomb is composed 
(it is about four inches thick) is 
not in the least porous, and that 
this explanation is impossible. 

In fact, the only natural explana- 
tion seems to be the suggestion of 
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continued clerical fraud. And 
Monsieur Crastre informs us that 
at certain epochs when the water 
in the tomb is very low, certain 
skeptics have been known to post 
gerenos (night watchmen) round 
the place, in order to surprise and 
detect any such attempt to intro- 
duce a new supply. But such ex- 
periments have never succeeded. 
In fact, the clergy of Arles make 
it known far and wide that they 
have deposited a sum of a thousand 
francs in the hands of a notary of 
Arles (Monsieur de Noéll) which 
will be paid to anyone who can 
find a satisfactory natural explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. They, at 


any rate, have no doubt and no fear 
as to the result. 

This explanation must be one 
that will convince a jury of seven 
persons, three nominated by the 
Curé, three by the discoverer of the 


secret, and the seventh to be elected 
by the other six. At present, no 
attempt has been made to earn the 
reward. 

The sarcophagus of Arles-sur- 
Tech has been naturally the object 
of the curiosity of many travelers. 
Prosper Merimée? speaks of it as 
follows. After describing the sar- 
cophagus, and telling the story of 
Arnulph and his pilgrimage, he goes 
on to say that Arnulph poured what 
was left of the water into an empty 
tomb. “Now a leper who went to 
wash in it was instantly cured. 
Other sick persons soon came to 
test the virtue of this miraculous 
water. Warned of its value, the 
monks of the place, carefully in- 
closed it, and gave away no more 
of it, save for a price. It still costs 
twenty sous the phial, and it is not 
given to everybody. You must ask 


2Notes d’un voyage dans le Midi de la 
ce (Brussels, 1835). 
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for it in Catalan; and I had the 
vexation of being refused, because 
I spoke Gavache.” 

Hare copies this last statement as 
if it were his own observation.’ It 
is not true, nowadays, anyway. 
Phials, indeed, are sold to pilgrims, 
in which they may carry away the 
water, but no charge is made for 
the water, and I, for one, certainly 
did not ask for it in Catalan. 

Above the sarcophagus, built into 
the wall, is the recumbent effigy of 
a man, with hands crossed upon 
his breast. His face is well sculp- 
tured, but in place of the nose there 
is an ugly hole, evidently cut care- 
fully and with intention. This, as 
the inscription records, is the ef- 
figy of a knight named Guillaume 
Gauceline de Telet (or Taillet), who, 
died in the year 12—. (The in- 
scription is broken at this point, so 
that one can only be sure that it 
was in the thirteenth century.) The 
fradition of the country is that he 
suffered from cancer in the nose, 
but was cured by the miraculous 
water of the sarcophagus. His 
name is found subscribed to a char- 
ter in the abbey archives, dated 
1197, and a document recently dis- 
covered there states that “by will, 
dated the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Philippe-Auguste, he asked 
to be buried in the monastery where 
he had been cured, and to which 
he had made a gift of a hundred 
sols.” The figure is early thirteenth- 
century, the hair and drapery being 
expressed by parallel lines. Above 
it is a cross with the hand of God 
in blessing sculptured upon it, and 
the inscription recording the name 
of the knight. This is carved on a 
separate block of marble, and on 
either side of the head of the effigy 
is carved an adoring angel, each 

8Southwestern France, p. 155. 
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on a separate block, the whole being 
arranged in the form of a Latin 
cross. Merimée says that these 
blocks belong to distinct monu- 
ments and have nothing in common 
with the effigy, and this seems prob- 
able as far as the angels are con- 
cerned. He also calls the knight a 
certain Chevalier d’Homs, and in 
this he is, of course, copied by Hare. 
It does not appear where he got this 
name, but I find in the Histoire du 
Roussillon, by Jean de Gazanyola 
(published at Perpignan in 1857), 
that there is a commune called Oms 
in the Canton of Céret, to which the 
commune of Taillet also belongs. 
So that the knight may have sprung 
from this place. (The Guide Bleu to 
the Pyrenees goes one better, and 
after describing the mysterious sar- 
cophagus and its water, says, 
“Above it is an ancient statue of 
Christ!”’) 

The effigy is really, then, that of 
the first recorded miraculé of Arles- 
sur-Tech. It is by no means the 
only one. The Abbé Crastre re- 
cords the most remarkable, four of 
them dating from the first decade 
of this present century. But a long 
recital of cures, however remark- 
able, would only weary the reader. 

Let us now inspect more the an- 
cient abbey church of Arles. It was 
consecrated first, as we have seen, 
in 1046. But it must then have 
been covered with a wooden roof, 
for the pointed barrel vault was not 
added till a hundred years later. 
The church was then consecrated 
again, in 1157, by the Metropolitan, 
the Archbishop of Narbonne, as- 
sisted by the Bishops of Elne, Ge- 
rona, Ausonne, and Barcelona. Five 
of the seven lateral altars were con- 
secrated next day, each by one of 
these prelates. 

The best description I have found 


of the architecture is that given 
by Mr. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A.¥ 
and I take leave to quote some part 
of it. 


The Church, he says, “has a nave 
of five bays, vaulted with a pointed 
barrel vault, through which round- 
headed windows are pierced. The 
height of the nave is 55 feet 
and the length about 145 feet. 
The nave arcade has tall round 
arches, with imposts, but no other 
moulding but the string course at 
the starting of the vault. A second 
lower row of round arches belong- 
ing to the aisles has a second im- 
post going half across the pier—a 
very extraordinary arrangement 
which has been explained as the 
result of the later vaulting of the 
nave, the second half of the piers 
having been added at that time by 
way of buttress. Over the sanc- 
tuary is a small bay of a height be- 
tween that of the nave and of the 
aisles, the string at the springing 
of the vault having been omitted. 
The arch of the apse has two orders 
and the choir is now arranged be- 
hind the high altar. The south 
aisle terminates in a small apse, the 
high round arch of which is level 
with the sanctuary arch, and also 
has two orders. The aisles are 
vaulted with a round barrel vault. 
In the south aisle are two big 
chapels . . . lighted by pointed trac- 
eried windows. The north aisle has 
a square-ended apse with a round 
barrel vault, becoming pointed be- 
yond the sanctuary arch. Here are 
three chapels with pointed arches 
... and with oculi in the north wall 
beneath the vault. At the west end 
is an organ gallery, and the piers 
are decorated with various reliefs, 
partly gilded. ... There has been 

4Rambles in the Pyrenees (London, 1912). 
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a good deal of Renaissance altera- 
tion in the fittings. 

“The chapel next the door in the 
south aisle is dedicated to SS. Ab- 
don and Sennen, and has a large 
gilded and carved reredos dated 
1647. The reliquaries of the saints 
are behind a sliding panel in the 
seventeenth-century reredos. The 
priest lighted candles and put on a 
surplice before showing them to us 
.. + and several peasants who were 
in the church came and knelt be- 
fore the altar. The reliquaries are 
of silver parcel-gilt, with the faces 
painted, and look like work of late 
fourteenth-century goldsmiths. Tra- 
dition asserts that they were the 
gift of a King of Aragon, but tradi- 
tion does not agree with docu- 
mentary evidence, for by the in- 
scriptions on the bases they are 
proved to be the work of Michel 
Alérigues, goldsmith of Perpignan, 
and to have been paid for by the 
Confraternity of the Saints, Abdon 
in 1422, and Sennen in 1440. Above, 
in a painted shrine, are the greater 
relics which are carried in proces- 
sion round the town. (So are the 
silver heads on the feast day of the 
Martyrs. The Church has the pe- 
culiarity of having the apse turned 
westward, so that, though I have 
described it in the usual way in 
relation to choir and apses to avoid 
confusion, the points of the com- 
pass must be understood as re- 
versed.) 

“The facade is of the eleventh 
century. The lintel is of a gabled 
form, with two A’s upon it, and 
an A and Q, with a consecration 
cross apparently in a_ semicircle. 
Above it, set in a tympanum of 
plaster, is an early cross with our 
Lord in a vesica in the middle, and 
the symbols of the Evangelists in 
tircles on the arms. The orna- 
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mented hood-moulding is of the 
twelfth century; on each side are 
small reliefs of lions with victims, 
much deteriorated.” 


These reliefs are said by tradition 
to refer to the monsters that devas- 
tated Arles in the days when Ar- 
nulph was led to make his memor- 
able pilgrimage to Rome. Mr. Jack- 
son also notes that on a shaft of 
one of the arches to the right of the 
facade, are cut the names of Ame- 
lius Maurellus and Clodesindus, the 
monks who are believed to have 
been the architects of the church. 

The bell tower is an imposing 
structure; it is square, and stands 
to the right of the choir. It has 
round-headed windows with en- 
gaged colonnettes. The parish 
church of St. Sauveur in the town 
has a similar belfry, and the view 
of these two great towers adds 
much imposing beauty to the land- 
scape. 

The cloisters are entered from the 
left aisle of the church, opposite to 
the Chapel of the Saints. They are 
extremely beautiful even in their 
present state of neglect. The ar- 
cade is of pointed arches, with sim- 
ple moldings supported on slender 
coupled columns. There is none of 
that wealth of carving which makes 
the capitals of the cloister of Elne, 
a few miles away, such a source of 
interest and delight. These capitals 
are all alike, of a simple foliated de- 
sign. The cloisters were built by 
Abbot Raymond Desbac, who died 
in 1286; his epitaph records: FECIT 
CLAUSTRUM. Though commenced 
in 1261, Mr. Jackson says these 
cloisters look a hundred years older. 
The presbytery opens on to these 
cloisters, and the buildings that 
surround them are inhabited by nu- 
merous families. There is a sin- 
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gular charm about a cloister, and 
though this one cannot compare in 
beauty or interest with that of St. 
Trophime in its sister Arles-en- 
Provence, or with the fascinating 
arcades of Moissac or Montmajeur, 
the pilgrim lingers here, charmed 
by the appeal of these long-drawn 
alleys, which seem still to retain so 
much of the beauty of holiness. 
Hare waves enthusiastic about this 
“cloister of white marble, golden- 
tinted from age, but still in great 
perfection.” 

Before leaving the sacred pre- 
cincts, we must not omit to mention 
the interesting ex-voto Rodella, a 
curious disk of wax, offered every 
year by the parish of Montbolo. In 
the year 1465 this mountain parish 
was protected in a marvelous way 
from a furious storm which threat- 
ened to devastate the crops and kill 
the cattle. This protection was due, 
as was believed, to the intercession 
of SS. Abdon and Sennen. From 
that year to this, the parish offers 
to the shrine of the saints a quan- 
tity of wax, about eighteen English 
pounds in weight, rolled in spiral 
form and supported on a long cross 
of wood, decked with flowers. This 
Rodella is hung up in the Chapel of 
the Saints, where it remains all the 
year, until the bells announce the 
arrival of the people of Montbolo 
with the new ex-voto. Then the 
clergy of Arles, with band of music 
and singing boys, go out to meet 
them at the entrance of the town, 
a solemn procession is organized, 
and the new Rodeilla is trium- 
phantly borne to its resting place. 
The people of Montbolo ascribe their 
extraordinary preservation from 
storms and hail to the annual offer- 
ing thus made, and they do not for- 
get that the one year (1516) when 
the Rodella was not offered, through 
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motives of economy, is noted in 
their annals as the most disastrous 
on record. That year their crops 
were completely destroyed, and they 
have taken care never to repeat 
their breach of faith. On the con- 
trary, led by their priest, they sol- 
emnly renewed their vow, and to 
this they still remain faithful. It 
is a robust devotion which has 
thus endured for more than 400 
years. 

We must add a few words as to 
the preservation of the holy relics, 
and their precious fifteenth-century 
reliquaries, during the tumult and 
sacrilege of the French Revolution. 
It can be imagined how anxious 
were the faithful of Arles about 
their much-prized treasures, when 
the storm began. One day towards 
the end of January, 1793, it was 
perceived that the silver busts of 
the saints had disappeared from 
the church. The municipality of 
Arles informed the Directory of the 
Department, who by the president, 
La Ferriére, replied by an arrét 
which abundantly testifies their an- 
ger “at an act so contrary to the 
spirit of patriotism and obedience 
to the law which should animate 
every good Republican.” “If the 
municipality of Arles,” they go on 
to remark, “had done its duty, 
these busts would already have 
been converted into coin and would 
not have been stolen.” The nation 
had lost thereby a considerable 
sum, and the public prosecutor was 
to prosecute with all possible speed 
“the authors of an action so it- 
famous.” The erring municipality 
had to deposit within three days 4 
quantity of silver (not coin) equiv- 
alent to the value of the “Corps 
Saints,” that is to say a thousand 
silver crowns. Otherwise an armed 
force would be dispatched to Arles, 
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and remain there at the expense of 
the municipality. 

The “infamous thieves” who had 
thus deprived the Republicans of so 
precious a piece of spoil were, in 
other words, pious and vigilant cus- 
todians of the treasures intrusted 
to their care. The sacred relics 
were hidden by them, first in the 
sacristy, then behind an altar, then 
in two houses in_ succession. 
Finally, they were carried during 
the night to a farm called Risant, 
and confided to the care of the 
farmer, Joseph Mas, who joyfully 
undertook the perilous charge. The 
two reliquaries were covered with 
rags and dirty linen and put in a 
chest between the table and the 
chimney of the kitchen. Here they 
were nearly discovered, for a 
wretched traitor betrayed the farm- 


er, and the day after his denuncia- 


tion the house was filled with 


armed men. They even opened the 
chest, but finding it filled with rags, 
shut it up again with disdain. And 
thus the relics were preserved. The 
brave farmer was ill treated and 


threatened with death. But that 
very night he carried the reli- 
quaries, wrapped up in a piece of 
pink silk, to a cave unknown to all 
but himself, where they remained 
safe for three or four years. 

About 1797, thinking the danger 
past, he brought them back to his 
house, and had them in the old 
chest, which he hid in a hayloft. 
At last, six years later, he revealed 
the fact that he was the guardian 
of this sacred treasure, to the enor- 
mous joy of the people of Arles. 
And so finally, on June 25, 1803, 
the sacred relics were translated 
back to their chapel, amid the en- 
thusiastic rejoicings of the faithful. 

In memory of this event the peo- 
ple of Arles petitioned Mgr. de La- 
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porte, Bishop of Carcassonne and 
Perpignan, that their church might 
be rededicated under the invocation 
of SS. Abdon and Sennen. This was 
granted by episcopal decree dated 
July 20, 1804, so that now the an- 
cient Abbey Church of Our Lady of 
Arles has become the parochial 
Church of SS. Abdon and Sennen. 

Still the pilgrims flock to Arles, 
especially for the two great feasts, 
July 30th, that of the martyrdom, 
and October 24th, that of the com- 
ing of the saints (Vinguda dels 
Sants). The people of Arles are 
still animated with the faith of their 
fathers. 

As I write these lines, the current 
issue of a Catholic newspaper is 
brought to me (the Universe, Lon- 
don, January 16, 1925). I open it, 
and almost the first thing that 
strikes my eye is a column headed, 
“A Mysterious Sarcophagus— 
French phenomenon which has baf- 
fled scientists.” It is a short de- 
scription of the Miracle of Arles- 
sur-Tech, by the Rev. B. V. Miller, 
D.D. He gives the main facts of 
the phenomenon, but the last para- 
graph attracts especially my atten- 
tion. 


“The Catalans of France are not, 
I believe, particularly noted for the 
strength and ardour of their Ca- 
tholicism. But Arles-sur-Tech, 
though thoroughly Catalan, is Cath- 
olic. I happened to reach the town 
on a Friday, and when I made en- 
quiries at the hotel about an absti- 
nence dinner, I was told that noth- 
ing else was served unless it were 
specially ordered. That evening the 
large open-air terrace was crowded 
with diners, but I saw only two or 
three who took meat. They will most 
fully appreciate the significance of 
this who best know France, and 
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there may not unreasonably be This testimony is true. Arles is 
found some connection between the thoroughly Catholic, and thoroughly 
fidelity of the Arlesiens to Catholic devoted to its saints. Long may its 
practice and the perpetual wonder faith and devotion endure to the 
that distinguishes and ennobles_ glory of God and of His white-robed 
their ancient town.” martyrs Abdon and Sennen! 


[THE END.] 





MOTORING. 
By JESSIE VAUGHN HARRIER. 


Tue night is very still; against the sky 

The oaks stand black like carven ebony; 
White in the moon the shining highway streams, 
A river flowing to some sea of dreams; 

Far in the hills I hear a night bird’s note; 

In pools of darkness, window stars afloat 
Mark little houses. And that swift perfume 

Is breath of wild grape, from its tangled bloom. 


The night is very still; softly the motor sings 
A murmuring song of half-forgotten things. 





RELIGIOUS CAMPAIGNING IN AMERICAN STREETS. 


By Davin GOLDSTEIN. 


MERICA is calling for those 

who are ready and willing to 
carry the message of the Catholic 
Church to the man in the street. 
Our natural forums—the streets, 
squares, and parks of our country— 
await their coming. These places 
are as free for Catholics to conduct 
meetings as they are for radicals, 
of all tints, who set at naught the 
love of God and country. The very 
novelty of Catholic street preaching 
gives it an advantage over the fa- 
miliar preaching of those who be- 
long to religious groups imbued 
with the error of private judgment 
in religious matters, and who have 
monopolized for many years the 
great opportunities offered by street 
campaigning. 

There is to-day a latent interest 
in things Catholic that may be 
quickened into life for the better- 
ment of our republic and the salva- 
tion of souls. Even to the enemy 
we are indebted for an awakened 
interest in the Catholic Church. 
While it is apparent that the or- 
ganized anti-Catholic forces have, 
unfortunately, engendered a spirit 
of hatred in the hearts of our unin- 
formed fellow citizens, it is also ap- 
parent that it has awakened in 
many persons a readiness to listen 
to an explanation of things Cath- 
olic by Catholics themselves. It is 
this latent demand that should be 
successfully met by Catholic lay- 
men carrying the Catholic message 
to the man in the street. 

The active enemy of Catholicity 
has So grossly exaggerated and spe- 
clously generalized upon the inci- 


dental faults and the sins of indi- 
vidual Catholics; so ignorantly and 
willfully misrepresented the doc- 
trines and praetices of the Catholic 
Church; and so egregiously have 
they misstated history as related to 
the nineteen hundred years of ex- 
istence of the Church, that, once 
Catholic truth reaches the minds 
and hearts of those thousands of 
our fellow Americans outside of the 
Fold, it will come as a relief, since 
truth carries its own weight in con- 
fidence. They, having been incensed 
and misled by false teachers, may 
be encouraged to see the Catholic 
Church as she really is—the up- 
holder and defender of sound Amer- 
icanism, the greatest moral force in 
human society the world over. 

There are thousands of Amer- 
icans of good will—Catholics in 
spirit—who would embrace Catho- 
licity and would work ardently for 
the widening of the Church’s in- 
fluence if they only knew that she 
has in her keeping the very thing 
for which their hearts yearn—un- 
alterable truth. They can be won. 
They should be won. Once we have 
won them, they would say, like 
Father Tabb, “Whenever any doc- 
trine of the Church was spoken of, 
I knew it was true as soon as I 
heard it. I would have been a mem- 
ber of the Church before I was, if I 
had learned what the Catholic doc- 
trines were and had known that 
they were taught and practiced in 
the Catholic Church.” 

By street preaching those folk 
who never enter a Catholic Church, 
never read a Catholic publication, 
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and seldom come in contact with a 
layman who endeavors to present to 
them a correct view of the Catholic 
Church, may easily be reached. Ex- 
perience leads to this conclusion, 
since many of them have responded 
by listening for hours out in 
the open to the glad tidings, ever 
new. 

It is too late to question the state- 
ment that the opportunity confronts 
us. So it is the need that is to be 
considered. The need is a trained 
body of Catholic laymen working 
under ecclesiastical direction out in 
the highways and byways of Amer- 
ica, teaching Catholic truth. The 
Church has all that the individual 
and human society have need of to 
perfect themselves. With religious 
truth whole and entire in her keep- 
ing; with unity in the understand- 
ing of Christ’s law as it relates to 
faith and morals; with priests, Sis- 
ters, and Brothers forming a great 
body of self-sacrificing men and 
women devoted to their work for 
Christ; with millions among the 
Catholic laity consciously striving 
and greatly succeeding in living 
pure lives; and with latent talent 
of the highest order that should be 
utilized, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the propaganda spirit, so 
greatly needed in our sin-sick 
world, may be aroused to take ad- 
vantage of the modern opportunity 
that lies before us in America to 
make the Catholic Church better 
known and loved. 

The immediate issue to be met is 
the development of the latent sup- 
ply of lay talent, to fit men and 
women adequately to carry the 
Catholic message to those of our 
American populace who are willing 
to gather in the streets, squares, 
and parks, there to listen to what 
Catholics have to say of their reli- 
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gion and of its application to the 
various spheres of human activity. 

Lay street preaching is not a 
new venture. It originated in our 
country. It has been proved to be 
successful beyond cavil, since hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans 
have gathered to hear the street 
speaking of the Catholic Truth 
Guild of Boston during its seven 
years of campaigning for Christ. 

The Catholic Truth Guild was or- 
ganized in 1917, with Mrs. Martha 
Moore Avery as president and the 
writer as secretary, under the pat- 
1onage of His Eminence Cardinal 
O’Connell. Its unique outfit—its 
papal-colored autovan with speak- 
er’s rostrum, sounding-board, place 
for literature, with its mottoes ex- 
pressing religious sentiments for 
God and country, its Crucifix and 
Star-Spangled Banner—was blessed 
by Cardinal O’Connell at the Holy 
Cross Cathedral on July 1, 1917. 
Three days later, on the Fourth of 
July, on historic Boston Common, 
the first meeting of this lay aposto- 
late to the man in the street was 
held. The work of the Guild has 
received the approbation of twenty- 
six American Bishops within whose 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction street au- 
diences have been addressed. 

A good start was made in the 
Boston diocese, where eighty meet- 
ings were held in ninety days, no 
untoward event taking place to mar 
the progress of the work. Later, 
during the winter months, the auto- 
van was shipped to California, 
where a hearty welcome was given 
the Boston apostolate by His Grace 
Archbishop Edward J. Hanna. As 
the good weather came on, the first 
meeting of the pioneer cross coun- 
try campaign was held in the Civic 
Center of San Francisco, an audi- 
ence of about six thousand persons 
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being addressed from the “peram- 
bulating pulpit.” Thence, on to 
Boston the Secretary of the Guild 
and an assistant zigzagged their 
way over thirteen thousand miles 
home. This adventure was hon- 
ored on Boston Common by the 
presence of His Eminence Cardinal 
O'Connell, who addressed the mul- 
titude from the autovan. 

The Catholic Truth Guild ended 
its eighth annual season of cam- 
paigning for Christ during last au- 
tumn, its speakers having addressed 
one hundred and seventeen meet- 
ings. No doubt many outsiders 
changed their viewpoint as to things 
Catholic as they stood for from two 
to three and a half hours hearing 
addresses and listening to the an- 
swers to questions proposed by per- 
sons in the crowds. Besides, it is 
certain that the Catholics present 
were inspired with a greater love 


for their faith by hearing their fel- 
low Catholics out in the open giv- 
ing the reasons for their faith to 
the populace. 

As ever, faith comes by hearing, 
so the most effective work is done 


through the spoken word. It cre- 
ates the psychological atmosphere 
so necessary to convey the sincerity 
of the Catholic message to listeners. 
Yet the written word aids greatly 
as a means of conveying to others 
what Catholics believe, of present- 
ing Catholic truth. The success of 
this part of street campaigning 
work has been convincingly demon- 
strated by the sale of 75,000 cloth- 
bound books, 50,000 pamphlets, and 
1,252 subscriptions for Catholic 
publications made during eight 
Seasons of street work, mainly 
through the efforts of two persons, 
the President and the Secretary of 
the Catholic Truth Guild. Many 
copies of these writings are known 
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to have passed into the hands of 
men and women who never before 
had heard an argument setting 
forth Catholic claims nor read a 
book written by a Catholic about 
the Catholic Church. 

Financially, the street campaign 
work of the Catholic Truth Guild 
has been self-supporting. Its ex- 
penses, mainly for the upkeep of its 
autovan, hotel bills, stationery, 
postage, news matter, electrotypes, 
and so forth, have been covered by 
the sale of literature and collections 
taken at meetings. As the audi- 
ences are informed that the speak- 
ers give their services without 
charge, the collection feature of the 
work has not proved to be a disad- 
vantage to street campaigning, as it 
might have been expected to be by 
some of its friends. Indeed, it is 
quite common to give too much im- 
portance to what the irreconcilable 
foe of Catholicity is likely to say. 

In making an appeal to the man 
in the street, the autovan speakers 
do not assume the authority that 
Christ gave to those He commanded 
to carry the Faith to the uttermost 
parts of the world. But rather 
they take up the “task” called for 
by Pope Leo XIIL, that “of com- 
municating to others what they 
themselves have received, becoming 
as it were, living echoes of their 
masters in the Faith.” 

That campaigning for Christ on 
the part of the laity need not 
lag in our country for want of au- 
thoritative endorsement is shown 
by the readiness with which the 
bishops applied to have given the 
Catholic Truth Guild of Boston per- 
mission to work within their ec- 
clesiastical jurisdictions. The coun- 
sel of Leo XIII. seems abundantly 
to be heeded. Besides calling upon 
the laity to use their talents for the 
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teaching of Catholic truth, Leo 
called upon the hierarchy to utilize 
the ability of the laity. This glo- 
rious Pontiff added, “It should be 
borne in mind that in propagating 
Christian truth and in warding off 
errors, the zeal of the laity should, 
so far as possible, be brought into 
play” (Sapientix Christiane). 

The speaking from the autovan of 
the Catholic Truth Guild is not of a 
defensive, nor is it of an antagonis- 
tic character. It is never of a par- 
tisan, political nature, neither is it 
anti-Socialist nor anti-anything 
else. It is a positive setting forth of 
Catholic truth in a candid manner. 
Besides proclaiming the reasons for 
the belief in things Catholic and 
answering inquiries and objections 
from the outsiders, there is a con- 
scious endeavor to encourage Cath- 
olic laymen to become a live factor 


in the work of propagating the 
Faith with which God has blessed 
them. 

The policy of the Catholic Truth 
Guild is never that of attack, but 
rather to proclaim the reasons for 
its faith in the teachings of the 


Catholic Church. It is with argu- 
ments that stand the test of right 
reasoning, and with an appeal that 
is Christian in its spirit, that its 
speakers go forth campaigning for 
Christ on the streets of America. 
Their appeal to the non-believer is 
to show him that true science sus- 
tains the belief in the First Cause, 
in a creative power, in God; that 
reason proclaims God to be the be- 
ginning and the end of human ex- 
istence. He is sympathetically 
shown that experience proves the 
reading of Catholic books and the 
contact with things Catholic is sure 
to open up to men of good will a 
world in which the best thai is in 
them will be adequately satisfied. 
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Arguments are presented to the 
Protestants to prove that Christ es- 
tablished a Church; that Christ’s 
Church is the Catholic Church; that 
since there is but one true God, 
there can be but one true religion, 
one Church of God; that Christ’s 
Church must be Christ-made to be a 
Christian Church; it must date from 
the time of Christ. Protestants are 
shown in a manner that does not 
arouse bad spirit that Christ's 
Church is that communion from 
which rebellious elements in the 
sixteenth century departed; that the 
sects have by what they themselves 
call the “sin of disunion” brought 
about the confusion and irreligion 
to an alarming extent. The appeal 
to the Protestants is to heal the 
wounds of the world by returning 
to the faith of their fathers. 

With regard to the Jews, argu- 
ments are presented to show that 
the conversion of a Jew to the Cath- 
olic Church is not, rightly speak- 
ing, an apostasy. It is not a denial 
of the faith of the Jews of old. On 
the contrary, to become an intel- 
ligent Catholic a Jew must believe 
in the Old Testament. He must 
realize that the prophecies of God’s 
purpose were fulfilled in the com- 
ing of the Messiah, the Christ. 
Therefore the Jews are asked to re- 
turn to an understanding of the be- 
lief of their religious forbears of 
the days before the coming of the 
Messiah. Moreover, the Jews of to 
day must realize that there is no 
Aaronic priesthood, for there is no 
house of Aaron from which the 
true priests of the Old Law came; 
there is no Temple and no sacrifice 
as of old; there is no house of 
David, therefore it is vain to expect 
a Messiah to be born in the house 
of David. All these things have 
passed away in fulfillment by 
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Christ. In place of the old Temple 
there is the living Church of the 
Messiah; there is a new priesthood 
as predicted, according to the order 
of Melchisedech; there is a clean 
oblation (in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass) that Malachias foretold 
would take the place of the bloody 
sacrifice of the Temple. The Mes- 
siah came in the time, place, and in 
the manner foretold, He ascended 
into heaven, sending down the Holy 
Ghost to guard God’s one true reli- 
gion to the end of time. 

When speaking on Americanism, 
the attacks of the enemy are dealt 
with incidentally. The Catholic 


doctrines relative to things civil are 
presented; the facts of history are 
cited to show that democracy is a 
slowly ripening fruit of Catholicity. 
Democracy is shown to be the ap- 
plication of Catholic principles to 
civil society, the giving to America 


what belongs to America. The basic 
principles of America are set forth 
as the result, in time, of those hu- 
man relations enunciated by Christ 
and proclaimed by His Apostles. 
They are seen in the Edict of Milan, 
in Magna Carta, in the laws of 
Maryland. Philosophically, these 
principles are explained from the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, of 
Saurez, of Bellarmine. Reference 
is made to Leo XIII., who worked 
them out in his famous Encyclicals. 
By Catholicity they are worked into 
the warp and woof of the Catholic 
mind. The people are told of how 
these basic relations of the human 
family are deeply implanted in the 
minds and hearts of the Catholic 
part of our American populace by 
the Cardinals, Archbishops, Bish- 
ops, Priests, Brothers, and Sisters 
of the Catholic Church. The Cath- 
olic Church is shown to be the de- 
fender of those basic rights set 
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down by the Fathers of our country 
in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. She is shown 
to be a moral bulwark of sound 
Americanism; that the morality she 
teaches is so faithfully lived up to 
by so large a percentage of her laity 
that Catholics are coming to be rec- 
ognized as a stabilizing element that 
keeps the Ship of State to its nor- 
mal course. 

When dealing with questions di- 
rectly affecting the interests of the 
wage-earning classes, Socialism is 
seldom brought to the fore, though 
it is frequently the subject of a 
question by some one in the audi- 
ence during the quiz period. The 
purpose of the Catholic Truth Guild 
is, whatever the issue may be, to 
put the other fellow, never our 
Church, on the defensive. Con- 
structive arguments are ever on tap 
to show what she has done and is 
doing for the elevation of the con- 
dition of the poor and the down- 
trodden masses. What the Church 
did for the recognition of the dig- 
nity of labor, her work for the 
abolition of slavery, is explained; 
her defense of the slaves against 
the patricians, the serfs against the 
exactions of the feudal lords; her 
stand for the economic interests of 
the family; the initiation of the 
Lord’s Day as a recognized legal 
rest day; the development of the 
trade guilds to protect the interests 
of both the wage-earners and the 
owners of the means of production. 
The Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. 
and the Pastoral Letter of our 
American Bishops are cited as form- 
ing the basis of present-day appli- 
cation of Catholic principles to af- 
fairs of economic interest to wage- 
earners. 

The Catholic laity out in the 
streets boldly claiming that what is 
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good and truly great in human so- 
ciety has its root in Catholic prin- 
ciples, history, and practices, ar- 
rests and holds the attention of all 
sorts and conditions of Americans. 
Since these things are said with due 
regard for the feelings of the lis- 
teners, there is more surprise than 
resentment from those who gather 
around the autovan at street meet- 
ings. One by one, and in little 
groups, comers pause with a plainly 
evident air of curiosity, just to stop 
fora moment. They read the,motto 
on one side of the autovan and pass 
around to see what is on the other 
side, all the time listening to the 
speakers. They become more and 
more interested, no talk like this 
has been heard before. They stand 
for two and over three hours; they 
buy literature and they ask ques- 
tions. 

After the address the speaker en- 
courages the people to ask ques- 


tions, to present objections to what 
has been said, assuring the prospec- 
tive questioners that they will be 
answered with due Christian cour- 
tesy. Occasionally the speaker is 
interrupted, but usually questions 
are held in mind until the quiz pe- 


riod begins. There is almost never 
a touch of rowdyism at the meet- 
ings, because of the love of fair 
play and the general respect for re- 
ligion. Then, too, the dignity with 
which the Catholic Truth Guild con- 
ducts its meetings makes it difficult 
for anyone to break in with an ob- 
jection without putting himself at 
a disadvantage with the audience. 
Some questions are presented by 
those who believe their objections 
to the Catholic Church are unan- 
swerable; others show plainly that 
their questions are prompted by a 
desire to be informed. Again, ques- 
tions are asked in a spirit of resent- 
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ment, showing clearly that reason 
plays no part in the mental proc- 
ess of the questioners. Yet, 
whether the questions are hostile 
or friendly, they are answered 
promptly with arguments. The per- 
son is not regarded, but rather the 
question, so that the audience is im- 
pressed with the issue rather than 
the personality of the questioner. 

The questions and objections 
presented are somewhat after the 
character of those thousand and 
one queries that have been an- 
swered by the Paulist Fathers at 
their non-Catholic missions during 
the past couple of generations. It 
is the manner in which inquiries, 
doubts, and objections are met that 
makes a very direct and sympa- 
thetic relation with the audience; it 
aids in the creation of a public 
opinion that is Catholic opinion. 
There are certain earmarks that 
reveal the association of the ques- 
tioners and so give an opportunity 
to get at the mind of the quizzer. 
If the inquirer stresses the terms 
“present system,” “capitalism,” and 
“wage slavery,” we may rest as- 
sured he is in sympathy a Socialist. 
He is likely to ask, “How can a man 
be a Christian under the wages 
system?” He is politely told that 
the attainment of the divine end for 
which God created man and Christ 
redeemed him is not frustrated by 
the fact that a man works for wages, 
since many saintly men to-day work 
for wages. The parable of the la- 
borers in the marketplace is re- 
lated to show that Christ did not 
condemn the wages system. Christ 
did warn us against certain wages, 
that is, the wages of sin which is 
death. 

“There is nothing in the Bible 
about Sunday as the Lord’s Day. 
Did not Rome make the change 
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from Saturday?” This is the sort 
of a question that usually comes 
from a hostile Seventh Day Advent- 
ist. In reply, Bible references are 
cited relative to the first day of the 
week. Facts are presented to show 
that the Apostles, who knew the 
mind of Christ, celebrated the first 
day of the week as a special day of 
divine worship; that they, who were 
commissioned by Christ to be His 
living, teaching body, made the 
change. Knowing the mind of the 
questioner, advantage is taken of 
the opportunity to show that the 
Church made the Bible and not the 
Bible the Church, therefore in the 
order of sound historical reasoning 
the Church comes first. That 
Church is shown to be the Catholic 
Church, and by the authority of 
Christ she teaches us that Sunday 
is especially the Lord’s Day. 

It is from the Jew that such an 
inquiry comes as, “How about the 
Spanish Inquisition?” That gives 
an opportunity to explain what an 
inquisition is; to show the right of 
a nation to its life; the centuries of 
conflict that Spain carried on in de- 
fense of the Cross against the inva- 
sion of the Crescent; to name the 
popes who condemned the govern- 
mental abuses of the time of the in- 
quisition, and also to name those 
non-Catholic authorities who agree 
that the abuses were of political 
rather than religious origin. 

Protestants ask more often about 
sin and confession than any of the 
other elements in street audiences. 
This is its usual form: “Why do 
not Catholics go to Christ to have 
their sins forgiven instead of going 
to priests?” They are politely in- 
formed, that is precisely what Cath- 
olics do. They go to Christ when 
they go to priests who are the am- 
bassadors of Christ. Priests are 


those persons to whom Christ dele- 
gated His power to forgive sins in 
His name. Very often a second 
question comes that gives added 
opportunity for effective work: “Is 
there anything in the Bible to prove 
that?” The inquirer is informed, 
with a promptness that creates a 
favorable psychological impression, 
that it will be found in the twentieth 
chapter of Saint John’s Gospel, 
verses nineteen to twenty-three. 
The Bible is then opened up and 
the text slowly read. 

Other questions and answers 
have come often in this fashion: 
“What would the Catholic Church 
consider an unjust war?” A war 
of wilful aggression such as Eng- 
land carried on when she took the 
property of the Catholic Church, her 
churches, monasteries, universities, 
and the lives of her children in the 
sixteenth century, when she de- 
prived Catholics of their God-given 
right to worship God according to 
the will of God. 

“What does the Catholic Church 
say is the length of time God took 
to create the world?” The Church 
says, as Moses says in the Book of 
Genesis, that God created heaven 
and earth and all things in six days, 
but she has not defined those days 
as periods of twenty-four hours or 
as zons of time. 

“What was the attitude of the 
Catholic Church on the MacSwiney 
fast?” Our Church has not given a 
decision upon that act. 

“How many Catholic Negroes are 
there in the United States?” About 
200,000. One must assume the 
number to be so small because, in 
general, the Negroes followed the 
religion of their masters, and 
nearly all the slaves in our country 
belonged to Protestant masters. 

“What is transubstantiation?” It 
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is the changing of bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Our Di- 
vine Lord. It is done during the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass as Christ 
commissioned it to be done in com- 
memoration of Him. 

During the time the meeting is in 
progress, privately— behind the 
van—question after question is be- 
ing answered by the President of 
the Guild if the Secretary is speak- 
ing, or vice versa. After a meeting 
has been adjourned, the officers of 
the Guild are kept busy until the 
autovan drives off. All the while 
the meeting is going on, literature is 
being offered for sale and disposed 
of in goodly quantities. 

Of course, the Catholic Truth 
Guild has merely “blazed the trail,” 
as one of our leading Catholic pe- 
riodicals has put it. The Catholic 


Truth Guild has kept at work since 


its inauguration in 1917, adding 
demonstration after demonstration, 
ever in hope that a national move- 
ment may be started to utilize the 
lay talent that may be rallied to 
train for campaigning for Christ in 
every State in the Union. The prac- 
ticability of this kind of campaign- 
ing has been demonstrated in Eng- 
land as in our own country. The 
Catholic Evidence Guild, organized 
in 1918, reports that during the last 
year sixty-six laymen, forty lay 
women, and a dozen priests have 
been speaking at _ thirty-seven 
“pitches” for eighty-eight hours a 
week. These Catholics have a 
strong appeal in the glorious days 
of Merrie England. In our own 
country the background is quite dif- 
ferent. Catholic street preaching 
serves in our country as a breaking- 
up plow of that Puritanic vision 
that reaches back only to the days 
of the Protestant Reformation. 
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Encouraged by reading of the 
success of street meetings, the Cath- 
olics of Chile have recently organ- 
ized a lay force to go out in the 
streets to defend the Church 
against Socialist misrepresentation. 
From Holland comes the news that 
twenty Hebrew-Catholic converts 
have been organized into the 
“Guilde van de Klare Waarheit” to 
go out into the Ghetto to explain 
Catholic belief to the Jews. 

The opportune time is now. The 
people of our country are ready to 
listen in a spirit of fair play to what 
Catholics have to say in behalf of 
the Catholic Church’s claim to be 
the one and only institution that 
can rightly speak in the name of the 
Lord God. There is no doubt on 
this score, for again and again it 
has been demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of turning. Surely there 
are laymen enough ready to take 
instruction who may qualify as 
street preachers, as catechists, to 
begin with a good showing. Those 
few who are qualified, who are 
ready to devote themselves perma- 
nently to religious campaigning in 
the streets of America, could, with 
ecclesiastical sanction, be organized 
into an association similar to “The 
Advocates of Saint Peter” that Pope 
Pius IX. and Pope Leo XIII. organ- 
ized to defend the Faith. The of- 
cers of the Catholic Truth Guild 
work and pray for the extension of 
street campaigning throughout all 
America. They hope ere long the 
Catholic laity may be seen out in 
the highways and byways spread- 
ing the knowledge of things Cath- 
olic until every man, woman, and 
child shall have heard of the truth 
that makes men free, of the charity 
and the glory of things religious 
within the True Fold of Christ. 





THE MISSION AT MARTIN’S. 


By Juxia C. Dox. 


«“ A H, ma’am, dear, did you never 

hear of pretty Molly Bran- 
nigan?”—not the callous lady in the 
ballad who was so careless alike of 
her lover’s fine shirt and the gal- 
lant heart that beat beneath it, but 
Molly Brannigan of Martin’s? If 
not, it is safe to argue that you have 
no male relatives or acquaintances 
in Lodes. All the men in Lodes 
know Molly, and remember her no 
matter where they roam, and 


should any mother’s son of them 
come back from the ends of the 
earth and repair to Martin’s, to re- 
fresh the inner man, and not find 
Molly there, he would feel like a 


child overlooked by Santa Claus on 
Christmas Day. 

Lodes is a factory town boasting 
fifty thousand inhabitants, which 
means an exclusive social set of 
about two hundred, who have their 
homes on the hill and a country 
club, and forty-nine thousand and 
eight hundred plain population, fac- 
tory-made. Lodes is fairly pro- 
gressive in many ways, but no resi- 
dent would dream of spending the 
night in a Lodes hotel unless driven 
from home by fire or flood, and 
even then he might give pause to 
consideration of the jail or the iso- 
lation hospital as temporary abid- 
ing places. Worse than the hotels 
were the restaurants. Martin’s su- 
premacy flowered from Lodes’ des- 
perate need of an adequate first aid 
to the hungry. It was a forlorn 
enough little lunch room, with its 
proprietor trembling on the verge 
of bankruptcy, when Molly ap- 


peared in answer to the oft-dis- 
played window appeal, “Girl 
Wanted.” 

“Wanted bad, I should say,” Miss 
Brannigan remarked as she sur- 
veyed the premises. Martin, whose 
first name was Pierre, a born cook 
and no business man, and his drab 
little wife hastily assented to 
Molly’s assertion. Molly took com- 
mand then and there and has kept 
it ever since. 

Martin’s does not cater to epi- 
curean tastes; simple and satisfy- 
ing menus prepared to perfection 
and delightfully served—Molly does 
the serving —constitute Martin’s 
claim to fame. All the men in 
Lodes who board eat at Martin’s; 
all the traveling men make a bee 
line for it. They tell one another 
solemnly, “You can get the finest 
coffee, the best steak, and the great- 
est pie at Martin’s of any place in 
the state,” and if Molly’s name is 
mentioned, they even forget the pie. 
She is a kind of mother confessor 
to the whole lot of them; they tell 
her all their troubles of mind, body, 
and estate, not to mention affairs 
of the heart, which she is peculiarly 
efficient in diagnosing; she mends 
their gloves, darns their socks, sup- 
plies missing buttons,—in short, 
looks over them and after them as 
if they belonged to her. As for “the 
Boss” and “the Missis,” as she des- 
ignates Martin and wife, they are 
her adoring slaves. Why not? She 
is making them rich. 

“Why, she’s a goddess!” Rupert 
Verringer, the famous painter of 
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portraits, exclaimed, introduced to 
the joys of Martin’s on the occasion 
of the first home visit he had made 
in years. He begged Molly to sit for 
him. 

“If you want to come here and 
paint between orders, you can,” 
Molly finally opined, and Verringer 
the elegant actually took her up. 
But neither as goddess nor woman 
did Molly’s picture satisfy him, suc- 
cessful as he was in getting the 
beauty of her coloring, the ripple 
and sheen of her hair, the fine oval 
of her face, the straight dark brows 
and long lashes. 

The young fellows who consti- 
tuted the “regulars” at Martin’s 
were his self-appointed critics. 

“It’s her eyes that are wrong,” 
Tom Dugan asserted. 

“They ain’t the right color,” 


Jimmy Johnson was sure, and that 
started the old squabble concerning 


the color of Molly’s eyes, and made 
way for Phil Hennigan’s oft- 
quoted speech, “You can’t tell the 
color for the light in ’em.” “Light 
of my eyes,” was poor Phil’s nick- 
name ever after. 

It was the day Molly picked up 
the Italian baby, who was tumbling 
round the door under the supervi- 
sion of an older brother of five with 
an eye to Molly’s benefactions, that 
Verringer made his great discovery. 

“Hold still, Molly, for heaven’s 
sake!” he cried, dashing for the 
easel. “Why, you’re all mother!” 

“You're slow,” said Tom Dugan, 
but Verringer was too busy to no- 
tice. That is how the artist’s 
“Mother and Child” came to be 
painted. You have doubtless seen 
it, for it has carried off gold medals 
and honorable mentions in every 
notable exhibit in the country the 
last ten years. 

Of course, no description of any 
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woman would be considered con- 
clusive without some suggestion as 
to her age, but Molly’s years bafiled 
the most astute. She referred to 
matters that happened twenty-five 
or thirty years ago as casually as to 
the incidents of yesterday. In- 
quiries delicate or sweeping elicited 
nothing more than, “I’ve got all my 
teeth and I’m sound in wind and 
limb, and that’s enough for ye to 
know.” Molly’s rich contralto with 
its undercurrent of luscious laugh- 
ter made the words an entirely 
satisfactory reply. 

There was one subject in connec- 
tion with herself on which Molly 
was willing to hold forth at any and 
all times, and that was her faith. 
Strange to relate, she was a convert 
in spite of her name. 

“Goodness knows where I was 
born or how,” she explained, “but I 
lived with a Methodist deacon’s 
family, name o’ Allen, from the time 
I can remember till I was about 
fifteen. Then they didn’t need me 
any more and I quit. The deacon 
used to say I was a child o’ wrath; 
he was a tight-fisted old gazabo but 
he meant well; and, Lord love you, 
how he could pray!—the longest 
and the loudest you ever heard. He 
was always hopin’ I'd experience 
religion, and I did—I experienced 
his, and that was enough. I expe- 
rienced a good many other brands 
the same way, but when I bumped 
into the real thing,—say! I couldn’t 
fall for it fast enough. Gee! but 
ain’t there a lot o’ hell in the world! 
Don’t believe I could stand it if it 
wasn’t for the Church.” 

And that was about as much per- 
sonal history as Molly ever vouch- 
safed. 

She was on fire with zeal. So 
much so that Father Doane, at St. 
Mary’s, warned her that she might 
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antagonize those she was most anx- 
jous to influence, that people could 
not be dragooned into the Church. 
Great as was her respect for the 
good man, he shared in her ma- 
ternal attitude towards men in gen- 
eral. “Now, Father dear,” she 
argued, “I’ve knocked round this 
old world an awful lot; and most 
people in it, the toughest and old- 
est of °em, are just hungry children 
at heart, and children appreciate a 
good cuff with love behind it a lot 
more than they do fine words and 
havin’ their own way to their own 
distruction, for all they say. It’s 
the love counts, Father; if you’ve 
love enough, you can say or do 
pretty near anything and nobody’s 
goin’ to stay mad at you.” 

“Youll be snubbed for your 
pains,” he suggested dubiously. 

“Our Lord got worse,” was her 
quick retort. “Sure, that’d be no 
good reason for lettin’ °em escape.” 

“You’ve the right idea, but don’t 
cheapen your faith with too much 
talk, Molly.” 

“°Tis a wonder Our Lord didn’t 
think o’ that before He mixed up 
with them dirty blackguards in 
Jerusalem,” quoth Molly, the bold. 
“Look at the Christian Scientists, 
Father; they’re advertisin’ the 
whole blessed time and makin’ it 
pay, and are we, with the Truth to 
give away, to keep mum as oys- 
ters?” 

The Martins were among the first 
fruits of her campaigning. The 
“Boss” had married outside the 
Church, and had long since given 
up his never too lusty hold on the 
Faith, of which the “Missis” was 
totally ignorant. Molly gave them 
no peace till they betook themselves 
to the priest to have their matri- 
monial snarls unraveled and prop- 
erly tied, the “Missis” baptized, and 


a regular sitting for two in St. 
Mary’s contracted and paid for. 

There was quite a group of Cath- 
olics who naturally drifted together 
at their meals at Martin’s. “Molly’s 
pets” the outsiders called them, but 
they were petted only when Molly 
was assured they were doing all 
they should do. 

“So you weren’t at Mass yester- 
day, Mr. Tom Dugan, and it’s likely 
I'd be savin’ any of the best chicken 
livers you ever eat for the likes of 
you, and you callin’ yourself a 
Catholic and lyin’ in bed Sunday 
morning like a black heathen! 
Tired? Huh! What were you doin’ 
all Saturday night?” 

In vain Mr. Dugan sought to 
make his peace with the irate Molly. 
“Your blarney don’t please me. You 
hike yourself over to Father Doane 
and tell him you missed Mass. Then 
maybe I can hear you again.” 

And though Tom endeavored to 
be tremendously dignified and even 
went to the length of staying away 
for two meals, suffering much in 
his feelings thereat, it was not a 
week before he was lingering, after 
the others had gone, to say to her, 
“Well, I did it—and [’m going to 
make the First Fridays regularly 
from now on—see?” 

“You bet I’ll see,” says Molly, but 
the look she gave him took away 
all the sting. 

Dan Farren, whose doting mother 
was wont to declare him the best of 
boys, save that he would smoke 
two hundred cigarettes a day and 
stay out all night, put himself 
in Molly’s hands. He was a clever 
young lawyer and had been to cures 
innumerable without avail. 

“If you'll help me cut out these 
darned nails I'll do anything you 
say. I’m going plain nuts keeping 
this up.” 
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“Nuff said,” was Molly’s re- 
sponse; “you report three times a 
day till discharged, and I'll guar- 
antee you'll be all right if you keep 
that promise.” 

“The trouble with you is,” she 
explained later, “you’re always 
wantin’ the doctor, or the baths, or 
the cure, or your mother, or me to 
do the work for you. You’ve had 
the fun and now you'd get out of 
payin’ for it. That’s a baby act. 
Pay up like a man. Don’t be beg- 
gin’ me for just one. Not a smell 
do you get if you want my help. 
I’m not against smokin’, mind you, 
but it ain’t smokin’ you're doin’. 
You’re committin’ gluttony on 
smoke.” 

Molly’s prescription was simple 
and held good for one month: visits 
to the church after each meal, when 
the desire for smoke was strongest; 
and reception of the Sacraments as 
often as permitted. 

“My fingers are worn out saying 
my beads,” he groaned to her. 

“Deed I’m doubtin’ if the beads 
have worn through the stain yet.” 

“My knees are bent for life,” he 
lamented. 

“Never mind,” was her consola- 
tion; “’tis a fine strong backbone 
you're developin’.” 

He came to her at the end of the 
month. “Molly, I haven’t felt so 
clean and so decent and so darned 
humble since I was a kid. I'd like 
to thank you.” 

“Don’t be thankin’ me. Thank 
God for givin’ you the grace to stick 
it out.” 

“I do, but I'd never have tried it 
but for you. Can’t I thank you too?” 

“Well,” Molly agreed; “but, 
Danny dear, you keep on thankin’ 
Him and goin’ to see Him often all 
your life, won’t you?” 

And Danny said he would. 
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Martin’s was too far downtown 
to invite patronage from the hill 
residents, but the Rev. Clarence 
Stiers, Rector of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, on the hill and very 
much of it, found it worth his while 
to come out of his way to secure 
the comforts Martin’s afforded. Be- 
ing a bachelor, he had his rooms 
in the guild house, but, not caring 
for private boarding places, he was 
obliged to seek outside pasturage, 
and Martin’s excellent table, with 
Molly, and no fear of having cer- 
tain feminine menmabers of his flock 
intrude upon his pleasure, was a 
boon, indeed. 

The Rev. Clarence, far from 
avoiding the Catholic element 
among Martin’s patrons, made a 
point of cultivating it. Whenever 
possible, he found a place with 
“Molly’s pets,” and invariably seized 
every opportunity to introduce the 
subject of the Church; it was easy 
to see it had a firm fascination for 
him, he could not let it alone. He 
was eager to point out the resem- 
blances of his own faith to that of 
his new-found acquaintances. “Now 
with you confession is obligatory, 
and with us it is optional, but the 
Anglican branch approves confes- 
sion,” was the sort of line he baited 
for them, and he rarely failed to get 
a bite, frequently to his own dis- 
comfiture; but he was a pleasant 
young chap, and stood their “josh- 
ing” well, and they liked him despite 
his excellent opinion of the Rector 
of St. John’s. They called him “the 
Branch,” with a heavily exaggerated 
— 

He made one other slip they did 
not let him forget. “My people ad- 
dress me as ‘Father,’” he an- 
nounced. Meeting no response, he 
continued, “They prefer I should 
be called ‘Father.’ ” 
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Molly was making change. She 
grinned cheerfully, “Let’s compro- 
mise,” she suggested; “make it 
‘Step-father.’ ” 

That settled it, but the Rev. Clar- 
ence was game. His devotion to Mar- 
tin’s and Molly was solid if sudden. 

“I saw you this afternoon,” he 
said to her one evening, “over at 
St. Mary’s.” 

“And what were 
there?” asked Molly. 

“Saying my prayers. I often go 
there. You know you have Some- 
thing there I haven’t in my church.” 

“True for you. "Tis a wonder, 
knowin’ that much, you wouldn’t 
belong to a real Church where you’d 
have It too.” 

Dan Farren sauntered up just 
then. “By the way, Mr. Stiers, I 
see you fellows have been tripping 
up your bishop recently. What 
happens when you tell a bishop 
where to get off; does he take the 
count or do you?” 

“Nobody does,” said Mr. Stiers 
serenely; “there is room for all 
opinions in the Church.” 

“Good, bad, and indifferent, eh— 
everything goes?” 

“Well—” defiantly. 

“Lies are as good as truth then,” 
put in Molly. 

“You don’t understand—” 
Stiers began. 

“You have no final authority in 
such matters?” Farren questioned. 

“Er—well—possibly no authority 
in the sense you mean.” 

“No authority, no sense, no 
Church,” delivered Molly oracu- 
larly. “’Tis in a bad way you are. 
Small wonder you're runnin’ into 
St. Mary’s to say your prayers. The 
best thing you can do is to run in 
someday and forget to come out.” 

“Sometimes I wish I could.” 
There was so much wistfulness in 


you doing 


Mr. 
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his tone Molly was more gentle with 
him for a time. 

Not for long. Tom Dugan 
brought her news that pleased her 
not at all. She was asking about 
one of the quieter members of her 
special circle. “What’s the matter 
with Mr. Cahill, he’s off his feed?” 

“Girl’s gone back on him.” 

“She has? Why that’s old Tim 
Quinn’s little girl, ain’t it?” 

“Yep. Your friend Stiers has had 
her sing at his church and got some 
of his swell friends to take her up, 
and she can’t see poor old Bill for 
the dust she’s making.” 

“Stiers—the parson?” 

“The same.” 

“The little—” 
failed her. 

“They’ve told her St. John’s is 
Catholic too, and only the ignorant 
cla-h-sses belong to the Roman 
‘branch.’ That’s us, Molly.” 

“Yes, that’s us, and her father 
and mother, too, who worked and 
dug and scrimped and saved to give 
her the money she’s makin’ smoke 
with right now, and it’s the Sisters 
that trained her voice and polished 
her off from a harum-scarum little 
devil to the fine lady she is! It’s 
great work the parson’s doin.’” 

Further inquiry confirming Tom’s 
story,—Molly did not act hastily 
for all her clatter,—she consulted 
Father Doane. Could nothing be 
done to make the girl see? 

“I have tried to see her, and she 
has avoided me. I have written her 
asking her to come and see me, and 
she has taken no notice. Since she 
has been singing in the Episcopal 
church, she has missed Mass for 
some weeks. There is nothing more 
I can do, except pray for her.” 

“I’m strong for that,” said Molly, 
“but I’ve a kind of hankerin’ to help 
answer my own prayers.” 


For once words 
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“I wish you might, but I think 
this time you will have to let mat- 
ters take their course.” 

“Sure I always do, Father, but I 
don’t believe in lettin’ ’em take it 
too far ahead of me. I count on 
keepin’ up with the percession.” 

Her next move in sustaining her 
reputation for keeping up with the 
procession was an interview with 
Mr. Stiers. A far from soothing inter- 
view it proved to that young gentle- 
man, who had just partaken of a 
meal that had rather tried him. Mr. 
Cahill was not among those present, 
and his affairs had not been openly 
discussed. Cahill was a reserved 
young fellow, but he “belonged”; 
Mr. Stiers was an outsider, and 
suddenly he had been made to feel 
it. His litthe comments on Lodes 
affairs in general and the Church in 
particular fell on deaf ears, or, if 
noticed, there was a sharpness in 
the retort that had something of the 
effect of a slap in the face. As Mr. 
Stiers was disposed to think well of 
himself, he loved the sunshine of 
popularity, and to be thus abruptly 
transferred to the shady side of 
things plainly rattled him. 

“So,” Molly began, when she 
caught him alone,—he often lin- 
gered for a bit of a chat after his 
dinner,—“your congregation isn’t 
big enough to suit you and you’re 
reachin’ out for some of ours.” 

Instead of the resentment she was 
prepared for, he immediately as- 
sumed the defensive. “Miss Will- 
ing asked me to ask Miss Quinn to 
sing, and really, you know, Molly, 
she has a great voice, and it’s a 
shame she shouldn’t have an op- 
portunity to show it off.” 

“Oh! So that’s what singin’ in 
your church is for! In ours it’s for 
the glory of God. A chance to show 
off comes ahead of that, I suppose.” 


He did not try to parry this. “| 
want you to know I’ve made no ef- 
fort to influence Miss Quinn. You 
know I respect your religion. I ad- 
mire Miss Quinn very much, and 
while I think a girl like her will get 
more from her present environ- 
ment, I would not dream of urging 
her to make—ah—any change in 
her religious affiliations.” 

“Oh my!” cried Molly, “and do 
you really think you’ve anything to 
offer her the Church can’t give 
her?” 

“Well—Ill not speak of the so- 
cial advantages she has with us—” 

“Bunk,” said Molly; “she’s hap- 
pier with her own kind and you 
know it.” 

“But— you must understand, 
Molly, she would be much freer. 
We have more—more intellectual 
liberty, you know.” 

Molly pondered. “Is intellectual 
liberty any different from any other 
kind of liberty?” 

“Why—no—I don’t suppose it is.” 

“Then you haven't got it, for you 
can’t have liberty without author- 
ity.” 

“What! Come now, Molly, where 
did you get that? That’s going 
some!” 

“That’s easy. Look at it. I got 
liberty to do anything I please in 
this shop, anything that’s right and 
decent. Why? ‘Cause the Boss 
says so. If I came in here stirrin’ 
things up to suit myself without his 
say-so, they’d call the police. As it 
is, the police can’t bother me. I'm 
free of any interference ‘cause I got 
authority back of me. That's the 
way it is in the Church. We're 
free ’cause we know where we're at. 
Don’t you wish you did?” 

“Yes, I do,” and suddenly his 
voice broke; “you don’t know how 
much I do.” 
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“Poor kid,” said Molly, “I believe 
you're all right. What you need is 


nerve.” 
“It’s horribly hard to know what 


to do in my place.” 

“Reckon it is, ’cause it isn’t your 
place. There’s a better one waitin’ 
for you right round the corner, and 
you won’t be happy till you get it. 
But just you let little Quinn alone.” 

“I wouldn’t hurt her for the 
world. Molly, please,—I wish you 
would pray for me,” he was not 
used to making that kind of re- 
quest, and it came out hesitatingly. 

“I do, steady,” Molly assured him. 

It must not be supposed, because 
Molly’s experiences with members 
of her own sex have not been here 
chronicled, that she did not have 
any. There never had been a “Girl 
Wanted” sign in Martin’s window 
since Molly removed the one that 
sealed her fate; the girls wanted 
to come before there were places 
for them, and they, too, were 
Molly’s slaves. She took infinite 
pains to help them make the best 
of themselves, encouraged their am- 
bitions, and “mothered” them much 
more thoroughly than she did her 
boys. She even took them to Mass 
and Benediction regardless of any 
previous religious connections they 
may have had. When questioned as 
to the propriety of this latter pro- 
cedure, Molly stated her position 
quite positively. “I’m goin’ to give 
‘em the best I got. I know and you 
know it’s the best there is. What 
kind of a hen would I be if I kept it 
all to myself? It can’t hurt ’em to 
see the real thing, and the chances 
are it'll do ’em a lot of good. And 
I always did love takin’ chances.” 

It was not until Molly’s advent 
that Martin’s boasted any lady 
patrons, but some of the fair stenog- 
raphers and accountants Molly had 
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met at St. Mary’s, had, at her 
invitation, got in the way of drop- 
ping into Martin’s for lunch. It 
was through one of these young 
ladies, Miss Virginia McMahon, that 
Molly gained new light on Mary 
Agnes Quinn’s rise in the Lodes 
social world. 

“We played together from our 
baby days, and went to school to- 
gether, and have always been the 
very best of friends, and, Molly, the 
other day I met her with Miss Will- 
ing and some of that hill crowd, 
and she barely bowed to me. She 
didn’t want to speak at all, I could 
see.” The girl added bitterly, “She 
needn’t worry. She’ll not have the 
chance again.” 

Molly’s eyes beamed liking and 
admiration. “See here, don’t you 
go back on her now. That’s no way 
to be a friend.” 

“She doesn’t want my friendship 
any more.” 

“Honey, she thinks she doesn’t 
want our Best Friend any more— 
but she’ll find out different, and for 
His sake you mustn’t go back on 
her. Say a little prayer for her 
whenever you think of it.” 

“Molly! You old wheedler! You 
and your prayers! Are they all 
answered?” 

Molly laughed too. “Surest thing 
you know, one way and another. 
Sometimes I don’t know the answer 
when I get it but I make connections 
sooner or later.” 

If Miss McMahon laughed at 
Molly’s prayers, she did not forget 
them. When she went back to 
work, the sting had somehow gone 
from the hurt she had received. 

They talked of Miss Quinn and 
her affairs more than once. It was 
Miss McMahon’s opinion too that it 
would be small use trying to in- 
fluence the girl. “You see she’s got 





so much money. Her father took 
up a government claim in Okla- 
homa and killed himself trying to 
farm it and keep Mary Agnes at the 
convent here after her poor mother 
died—of hard work, too. They 
struck the biggest kind of oil well 
on the place, and Mary Agnes has 
money in chunks. You can be sure 
those Willings know that; for all 
the dash they cut, they haven’t 
much money, and that Mark Will- 
ing, the brother, is always hard up. 
He’s a divorced man, his wife’s in 
Chicago, but I can’t think Mary 
Agnes knows that; but anyway he’s 
awfully devoted, and among the lot 
of them they’ve completely turned 
her head. But I never thought she 
would lose the Faith; though she is 
a kind of scatterbrain, she’s always 
been a good girl, and a pious one, 
too.” 

“Probably she’s a good girl yet, 


only a little fool,” was Molly’s char- 


ity. “We'll keep right on prayin’ 
for her, my dear.” 

“That's all we can do.” 

“Maybe it’s enough; just the 
same, if I get a chance—” 

“You couldn’t say anything.” 

“Why not? I’ve got the use of 
me tongue.” 

Miss McMahon shook her head 
and went her way. 

Gertie, one of the waitresses, un- 
expectedly provided Molly with her 
wished-for chance. Gertie’s sister 
was Miss Quinn’s housemaid, and 
when the great lady proposed, at 
Miss Willing’s instigation, to do a 
little entertaining, neither she nor 
the elderly cousin, who acted as her 
official duenna, knew quite how to 
go about it. Gertie’s sister, to 
whom Molly was the last word in 
solving all problems, social and 
other, suggested this authority be 
consulted. Miss Quinn, remember- 
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ing Mr. Stiers’s enthusiasm for 
Martin’s and Molly, embraced the 
idea with much relief. 

So it came to pass, as Miss Bran- 
nigan was checking up accounts, a 
handsome car stopped before Mar- 
tin’s door, Miss Mary Agnes Quinn 
descended therefrom, and was 
speedily announced by Gertie, in a 
great flutter over the arrival of so 
distinguished a visitor. 

“If you please,” began Miss 
Quinn, endeavoring to reproduce so 
far as in her lay Miss Willing’s of- 
ficial manner with tradespeople, 
though the heightened color in her 
cheeks and the somewhat uneven 
voice betrayed the effort; “if you 
please, I am planning to give a 
series of luncheons and dinners, 
just small affairs, you know, and I 
was told—that is—I was recom- 
mended—I mean—you were—that 
is—that you know all about that 
kind of thing.” 

She was a pretty young creature, 
and the assumed haughtiness of 
her manner had nothing in com- 
mon with the appealing gentleness 
of her eyes. 

“Mr. Martin doesn’t go in much 
for caterin’ outside,” said Molly, 
“but maybe he might do it for you. 
He ain’t in just now, but I can ask 
him and let you know.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you—if you 
would—could you soon?” 

“I'll phone ye this afternoon.” 
Molly’s voice had such pleasant re- 
assurance in it the girl was drawn 
towards her at once. She forgot the 
Willing pattern and spoke quite 
naturally, “I hope you can do it. | 
should feel so safe if you would 
take charge of my parties.” 

“Thank you,” said Molly, step- 
ping from the desk to open the door 
for her. 

But she never did. The room 
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was empty, and instead of opening 
the door she stood in front of it 
and laid a light but detaining hand 
on Miss Quinn’s arm. 

“My dear,”—all motherhood was 
in the words,—“ain’t you makin’ a 
mistake?” 

“I beg your pardon!” exclaimed 
the astonished Miss Quinn in Miss 
Willing’s best manner. 

Not a hundred Miss Willings 
could have deterred Molly then. 
“You needn’t,” she said affably. 
“Sure, I know you’re surprised. You 
don’t know me, but I know you. I 
knew your father and mother; fine 
people they were, much finer than 
the ones you’re flyin’ round with 
now. They were good to me and 
] don’t forget. If I saw their little 
girl runnin’ in front of a motor 
truck to sure death and didn’t make 
a jump to save her, I’d never for- 


give myself, not even on the ground 
that it’s vulgar to jump, and I 


hadn’t been properly interduced 
anyway. Well, as I see it, their 
little girl’s in lots worse danger 
now, and—well—I got to save her 
if I can.” 

The resentment in the girl’s eyes 
was dying out, leaving only the sur- 
prise. 

Molly went on quickly: “I know 
the man who loves you, a clean, hon- 
est man with a clean, honest love, 
a beautiful thing to come to any 
woman. You’re throwing it away; 
you're throwing away something 
that means even more than that, 
much more, you’re throwing away 
your own soul, and d’ye think I 
can stand by, d’ye think anybody 
who cares can stand by, and see you 
do it, and not say a word?” 

The girl’s breath was coming fast, 
it caught in her throat. “Nobody 
cares.” 

“The man who loves you cares, 
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for one,”—the girl gave a little sob, 
—‘“the friends you’ve grown up 
with care, your father and mother 
in heaven care—why wouldn’t 
they! You were the only one of all 
their little ones who lived to grow 
up, and there was nothin’ in all the 
world too good for ye; why, they’d 
’a died a thousand deaths to keep 
harm from ye. And their Faith! 
They’d ’a died for that, and you’re 
throwin’ it away, and ye think they 
don’t care! There’s the saint whose 
name ye bear, she cares, and Our 
Lady, for ye have her name too, she 
cares, and if there was no one in 
this world or the next, Our Lord 
would care enough for ’em all, and 
ye’d throw Him and His love away 
—for what?” 

The pretty trembling lips could 
no longer hold back the sobs; the 
tears came with a rush. “O I’m so 
miserable—and wicked,” cried Tim 
Quinn’s little girl. 

And the next thing Molly had 
her in her arms in the little parlor 
back of the counter, and she was 
telling Molly all about it between 
sobs. 

“When Miss Willing—began to— 
—to make a fuss—over me, and her 
bro-brother took me out, Billy— 
Mr. Cahill, I mean—got mad and 
said he wouldn’t have it, then I got 
mad, too, and thought I'd tease him, 
and of course he’d get over it and 
come back, and—and—he never 
did, he never did,”—fresh weeping 
and renewed consolation,—“and— 
and they said only ignorant people 
were Roman Catholics and they 
were real Catholics, and—and—I 
knew it wasn’t true, but I haven’t 
any sense, and when they praised 
my singing and my looks and every- 
thing, and they knew so many 
things I never knew, and I felt so 
ignorant and silly, I just let them 





run me, and then Mr. Willing made 
love to me, and he was so much 
older and all, it was kind of like 
being in a book or on the stage, 
and he laughed about my going to 
church, and—and—” 

“Did you know,” asked Molly 
evenly, “that he is a divorced man 
—his wife is living?” 

The horrified start she gave was 
answer. “No—no—no! Oh, why 
didn’t some one tell me! How dared 
he! How dared he!” 

When she was quiet again, she 
went on, “I hated it all so—you 
can’t think! I was so ashamed, 
and yet it just seemed as if I 
couldn’t get away from it. They 
were so patronizing—I heard one 
woman say my mother washed for 
her, and I wanted to scream at her 
that my mother was a finer lady 
than she, whatever she had to do, 
and because I knew I was shaming 
her, it made it so much worse, and 
I'd do something sillier to try to 
forget. I wanted to go to Mass but 
there was always some excuse, and 
I wanted—I wanted Billy—and he 
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must just hate me, I’m so bad. Do 
you think I’m dreadful?” 

It isn’t necessary to say what 
Molly thought. When Mr. Cahill 
appeared at noon, she beckoned to 
him. “There’s some one in the par- 
lor wants to speak to you,” she said 
casually. 

“Me?” 

She nodded, pointing the way. 

He went in. Subsequent events 
indicate that he took permanent 
possession of what he found there. 

Molly, passing the sugar to a 
gentleman who had nothing but 
soup in front of him, observed air- 
ily, “They say silence is golden, and 
it’s the wise ones who know how 
to hold their tongues, but take it 
from me there’s many an empty 
yeast bottle corked just as tight as 
the full ones. I’m for sayin’ some- 
thin’ if you’ve got it to say.” 

“Listens well, Molly, as far as 
you’ve gone,” said Tom Dugan; 
“you're the great little talker. You 
ought to give a mission.” 

“She does,” said Dan Farren, 
“steady.” © 
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By Cuar.es J. Quirx, S.J. 


Wuat beauty here! 


What loveliness! 


Calling us back to olden Time; 
But, ah, what awful Emptiness, 
Proclaiming loss of Faith sublime! 





IN OLD LIGURIA. 


By JEWELL MILLER. 


PART III. 


La FESTA. 


N Italy festivals, as well as fauna 

and flora, bloom in the spring. 
No sooner does Nature, that incom- 
parable impresario, stage her en- 
chanting pageant of renewal, than 
humankind vies with her, and inci- 
dentally robs her of her choicest 
flowering to deck man-made fétes! 

In April, 1923, the Strada Ro- 
mana of Bordighera (the same old 
Roman road over which Czsar’s 
legionaries once marched in con- 
quest) was the scene of such a car- 
nival. Natives from the Citta Alta, 
and the foreign contingent from 
villas and hotels, moved through a 
rainbow-tinted mist of flying bou- 
quets, balloons, confetti; while 
paper ribbons, hurtling crisscross, 
made the pulsing air an iridescent 
web, full of willing captives! Sun- 
light sparkled from myriad glossy 
pointed leaves, where spider webs of 
golden filaments enmeshed the clus- 
tered fruit of the date palms. 

And sunlight ricocheted from the 
bronze facets of the entrance gates 
to the Queen Mother’s winter pal- 
ace, where soldiers stood guard, re- 
splendent in crimson-lined capes 
and tricornered hats bearing flame- 
colored cockades. Over the Queen’s 
garden-wall, mimosa plumes flung 
their showers of prodigal gold; 
while delicate lesser blooms peeped 
timidly from rock grottos—happy, 
no doubt, that they had not been 
plucked for the making of countless 


little nosegays which crammed the 
street venders’ baskets, ultimately 
to be tossed through the air, or to 
lie crushed under passing chariot 
wheels, with no requiem save the 
joyful vocables of merrymakers. 

An old bent beggar by the wall 
whined, in thin brittle tones, for 
alms (and none passed without 
tossing a coin into his extended 
hat); a little girl brought a crippled 
baby brother and her goat—both 
equally beloved—to see the gay pro- 
cession of floats and flower-be- 
decked carriages. I induced her to 
park the goat at a little distance, 
securely tied to a post, while I made 
the baby comfortable on my lap, 
and together we shared my basket 
of spicy stocks and carnations, toss- 
ing them into the floats we most 
admired. But I was rather glad 
when the girl’s father appeared on 
the scene, a fat good-natured Ital- 
ian, and with many “Grazias” 
moved his little family, and the 
family pet, to another point of van- 
tage! 

Having planned a trip to Venti- 
miglia, I wished to read up on that 
medieval city, so I took my book 
(Briggs’s Story of Ventimiglia) 
down by the sea, to seek a quiet 
spot. On my way to the sun- 
warmed rocks by the Chapel of 
Sant’ Ampeglio (dedicated to the 
patron saint of Bordighera), I 
passed the Casino. It was closed. 
The closing of these gambling 
places throughout Italy was one of 
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the first definite achievements of 
Mussolini, after he became premier, 
and put an effectual check on a 
marked weakness of his country- 
men—the love of games of chance; 
also, the closing of these Casinos 
caused an exodus of a certain float- 
ing population undesirable in every 
respect. 


THE SPRING BLESSING. 


When I reached my favored nook 
in the rocks, the vibrating surface 
of the Mediterranean seemed com- 
pounded of a million crystal rip- 
ples, each one a chalice to hold the 
day’s sparkling wine! I had not 
long perused my book, when a rosy 
glow fell across my page, and, look- 
ing up, I saw good Father Fran- 
cesco, his portly form arrayed in 
crimson drapery. 

Before the padre slowly walked a 


black-clad youth. About his slen- 
der throat lay a cape of lace, as 
white and delicate as wind-spun 
spray, and in his hands he held a 
velvet cushion, on which reposed a 
gleaming lily-shaped bell, emblem 


of his proud mission. Up into the 
belfry of the gray chapel crowning 
the rocks, the padre and the boy 
climbed; then, as the bells pealed 
forth, Father Francesco stretched 
forth his hands to ask God’s bless- 
ing on the sea and on the sailors of 
the boundless deep, and gave thanks 
that spring had come once more 
to the land. 

The padre descended from the 
bell tower, after this ceremonial, 
and made off up the quiet road lead- 
ing to the old town on the hill; 
there, I knew, he would pass from 
house to house, leaving a blessing 
on each home that asked it. How 
glad I was that I had stolen away 
from the merriment on the Strada 
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Romana in time to witness this 
simple ritual of spring in a blest 
land where man, as well as sap- 
phire sea and amber strand, gives 
thanks to a bountiful Creator for 
the gifts of the vernal solstice, and 
its golden skein of days. 

The following Monday morning 
the sun was still shining gloriously 
when I entered a carriage to drive 
to Ventimiglia. It glanced and 
winked from the metal points on 
the horses’ harness, and made their 
driver voluble in three languages— 
Italian, French, and English! He 
called my attention to numerous 
cylindrical cisterns, perched here 
and there on the terraced inland 
slopes. Little paths zigzagged from 
one to the other of these great con- 
tainers of a _ scanty, therefore 
hoarded, water supply; and the an- 
cient method of terracing the hill- 
sides (in order to extract the utmost 
usefulness from land that evinced 
a perverse desire to crumble and 
tumble into the sea) made place 
for the extensive flower culture 
which has succeeded the cultivation 
of the olive along the French and 
Italian Rivieras. 


THE BISHOPRIC OF VENTIMIGLIA. 


Less than an hour’s drive brought 
me to Ventimiglia, and the mass 
and solidity of the medieval city, 
where house crowds house over the 
hill west of the Roja valley, gave it 
the appearance of one vast gray 
fortress. The traveler who merely 
passes through the custom house at 
Ventimiglia, en route from France 
to Italy, remembers little save his 
inconvenience and disordered lug- 
gage; but I had come to see a cily 
of the Middle Ages, built upon the 
ruins of an earlier one whose his- 
tory ran back to the first Punic 
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War. It is recorded that the Li- 
gurians resisted Roman conquest to 
the extent of joining their forces 
with Hannibal and Hasdrubal when 
they passed through Italy to attack 
Rome in the second Punic War. 
After the Roman conquest, a 
great military highway opened up 
this wild region, and Roman fam- 
ilies came to found the Citta Ner- 
vina, between the Roja and Nervia 
valleys. This city, whose romantic 
story is of great interest to archezol- 
ogists, was lost under time’s shift- 
ing sands, and medieval Ventimiglia 
came to replace it. After crossing 
the bridge over the Roja River, my 
driver first took the narrow paved 
lane, between tall houses, leading 
tothe sea. The steps to these build- 
ings were all tucked away inside; 
and their entrances, directly on the 
pavement level, were garlanded 


with a miscellany of dried vege- 


tables. I never knew before that 
strings of garlic and onions could 
be opalescent, that red peppers 
could form regal ruby necklaces, 
and kernels of corn threaded on 
slender cobs prove tassels worthy 
to swing from princely banners! 

Crooked black shadows (flung by 
the arches overhead) barred the 
devious ascending passaggio and 
caused me to note the sharp con- 
trast in temperature between sun- 
light and shade in Italy. When I 
had enjoyed the superb view from 
the height over the Mediterranean, 
I visited the old cathedral, sup- 
posed to have been built on the site 
of a pagan temple, dedicated to the 
worship of Juno. A tablet taken 
from this temple is to be found on 
the wall to the right of the entrance 
to the cathedral. 

Ventimiglia has taken the martyr 
Secundus for her patron saint. 
Secundus, a Roman officer, was put 
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to death, after he had declared him- 
self “a servant of Christ,” for re- 
fusing to offer the usual sacrifice to 
the gods. The martyred Roman 
soldier appears over the north door, 
while the Apostle Barnabas, the re- 
puted evangelizer of Northern Italy, 
presides over the south porch, built 
after the siege and earthquake of 
1222. The chief glory of the old 
cathedral is its fine fifth-century 
baptismal font. It occupies the Bat- 
tistero, and is considered a rare ex- 
ample of its kind. This font is 
composed of white stone blocks, 
with steps leading up to it on all 
sides, and an unusual feature of its 
structure is the seating arrange- 
ment for the officiating clergy—in 
two semicircular pulpits. 

Mr. E. A. Briggs tells us that the 
nave of the Abbey Church of San 
Michele (on the piazza close by the 
city wall) is of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and that the apse of the 
church was possibly the cella of a 
temple dedicated to Castor and Pol- 
lux. An altar to Castor and Pollux 
formerly was to be seen in the 
crypt of San Michele, and at one 
time a secret passage led from this 
crypt to Castel d’Appio. It was a 
two-hour walk to that ancient for- 
tress, so I was forced to content 
myself with a distant view of the 
impressive ruin, and the description 
of it by my daughter, who visited 
Castel d’Appio twice during our so- 
journ in Liguria. The stronghold, 
later a Genoese fortress, gives ev- 
idence of Roman construction, and 
one authority states that the noble 
Domitius dwelt therein and enter- 
tained Julius Cesar! 

The Porta Canarda, an interest- 
ing medieval gateway, spans the old 
Roman road ascending from the 
main drive, and a tablet has been 
put over the entrance recording the 





names of distinguished travelers 
who have passed through the old 
gate—among many others Machia- 
velli and the Emperor Charles V. 
The natives have it that when the 
great Emperor passed under the 
Porta Canarda, in 1536, a loosened 
stone fell at his feet, which caused 
the monarch to exclaim: “Even the 
stones do me homage!” 

In studying the history of the 
founding of the Church in Liguria 
the names of St. Dalmatius and St. 
Martin of Tours (who came as a 
missionary to the ancient land of 
Tenda) figure largely, and it is of 
interest to find that the Church of 
Liguria remained Catholic during 
the Aryan struggle. There is a gap 
in the history of the Bishopric of 
Ventimiglia until the twelfth cen- 
tury, when, in 1130, the Genoese 
sought to build a stronghold at San 
Remo, and to subjugate Ventimiglia 
by representing to the Roman King 
that travelers could not pass along 
the Ligurian Riviera in safety. The 
city fell in the siege of 1140, and 
the conquering Genoese took many 
prisoners. These captured citizens 
were released after much treasure 
and the precious relics of Sant’ Am- 
peglio, patron saint of Bordighera, 
had been dispatched to Genoa as 
ransom. 

After my browse about Venti- 
miglia 1 returned to the Porta Pie- 
monte, near San Michele, and 
looked longingly down the steep 
stairs (inside the city wall) leading 
to the lower part of the town, 
thence back to the bridge over the 
Roja. But as so much remained to 
be seen in other towns, and my 
stay in Italy was drawing to a close, 
I decided to save my strength and 
returned to my waiting carriage in 
the piazza. To my delight the 
coachman informed me that on 
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Monday afternoons the weekly 
flower market was held near the 
Ventimiglia station, and by driving 
at a smart clip we arrived at the 
rendezvous of flowers just at the 
right time. 

Here the visible beauty of earth, 
borne in deep baskets poised on the 
heads of smiling contadini, was 
brought to be sold to tourists, or to 
be shipped away to the great per- 
fume factories of Grasse, France— 
thence, transmuted, to journey to 
all the countries of the world. The 
large stone floor of the receiving 
station, like a huge palette, soon 
held a wealth of color; prodigal, 
riotous blooms spilled from innu- 
merable receptacles. There was the 
faint scent of iris, soon to be im- 
prisoned close in crystal phials that 
in some far land it might lend 
subtle fragrance to milady’s toilette; 
and carnations, flaunting their 
gypsy red as if to bid my feet also 
to wander on the road; plumes of 
mimosa, lighting up the drab gray 
station with their lucent golden 
beacons—the color _ scintillated, 
seemingly as eager to be on the way 
as birds of passage. ; 

But, bending over some timid 
purple blooms, I saw the flower- 
shadows in the pansies’ eyes. I 
bought them all, and closed them 
tenderly within my hands, for, oh, 
I knew they did not wish to go, but 
lingered near white lilacs in which 
the soul of lovely Beatrice still 
clings to Dante’s land! 


MANY IMPRESSIONS. 


I wish the confines of this article 
did not prohibit me from relating in 
detail the delightful trips which 
happily occupied the month follow- 


ing my visit to Ventimiglia. My 
daughter, with a party of friends, 
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took a strenuous walking tour to 
Perinaldo (home of the eminent 
astronomers Cassini and Maraldi), 
thence to Apricale that superbly 
situated town whose cream and 
terra-cotta houses plunge like a 
waterfall from airy heights to cra- 
dling valley! To console me for 
not being able to join that expedi- 
tion, Helen and I enjoyed together 
a drive to the heavenly gardens of 
La Mortola, where steep, twisting 
paths ran down, through a lush, 
partly African vegetation, to meet a 
pansy-colored sea. 

Still another picture remains 
vivid among my cloistered mem- 
ories—a gray morning in a dark 
cathedral, when suddenly the sun 
pierced the glass of the rose window, 
letting in long shimmering bdtons 
of light to conduct a dance of dust 
motes. They whirled along the 


floor in quivering swift diagonals; 


then, suffused with power, the sun 
marshaled row upon row of inert 
black columns, transmuting the 
dull surfaces of their pendent 
lamps to flaming banners and burn- 
ing shields! Garmented with the 
glory of the sun, the very pillars of 
stone stood arrayed as an invincible 
army—heralds of light! 

Then, early in May, came a never- 
to-be-forgotten morning when, quite 
alone, I drove back through the 
Borghetto valley to the quaint town 
of Vallebona, a typical rock village. 
Passing through the only gateway 
to this wee, ancient villaggio, three 
funnel-shaped openings in the 
stonework overhead reminded me 
of the days when boiling oil poured 
on luckless invaders. Having passed 
in safety, I found that brown dust 
veils had sifted from high, vaulted 
arches upon the passageways below. 
Devious and dark, narrow and 
Steep, these tortured ways rose and 
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fell in a mournful cadence, leading 
me on through a maze of melan- 
cholic sequences, when, suddenly, 
they all resolved in a triumphant 
major chord at the piazza! 

The piazza is the surprise hidden 
in the heart of every rock village, 
and here, under a blue dome not 
made with hands, the ever-faithful 
campanile stands, to absorb the 
rays of an Italian sun, and give 
them forth again in golden tenor 
notes. Wicker bird cages (confin- 
ing infinitesimal ucceili) clung to 
outer walls facing the piazza, and 
down a flight of rough-hewn steps I 
came upon a rock ledge which liter- 
ally hung over a chasm below. As 
far as the eye could see, terrace 
upon terrace rose from the depths 
to aérial heights. Surely the ter- 
racing of these hills was never work 
of human hands! 

Doubtless ages and ages ago a 
mighty Titan roamed restlessly up 
and down these mountains, until 
his ceaseless journeyings left giant 
steps beaten into the very cliffs. It 
was this Brobdingnagian creature 
who buttressed each rise with gran- 
ite rock, that in time the gracious 
grass might come to spread an em- 
erald carpet on each tread. Wearied 
at length by his stupendous efforts, 
the Titanic architect stretched him- 
self on the golden sands and fell 
into profound and dreamless sleep, 
leaving wide the portals to a vast 
amphitheater. Now below, above, 
and around me a hushed audience 
of old olive trees filled tier upon 
tier to overflowing. 

When first the slim young dim, 
clad in misted green, came to take 
their places, the stars swung silver 
baskets to light the silent drama of 
the universe, and the trees grew 
taller, standing a-tiptoe, expectant 
of nature’s vast spectacle! The 
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winds spoke to them, and their 
sensitive leafage flashed a quick re- 
sponse in play of silver and of 
shadow, like a multitude of flutter- 
ing hands in silent applause. Crys- 
tal fingers of rain played upon their 
lucent branches, and they became as 
a harp of a thousand strings—a 
great antiphonal choir responding 
to the diapason of the deep as they 
leaned toward the amber shore. 

But storm and mistral came to 
sweep away the vivid garmentage of 
youth, and the olives grew old with 
watching, watching, until the pity- 
ing hands of time draped gray veils 
about their twisted forms. Should 
I ever journey to that peaceful nat- 
ural amphitheater again, the old 
men who warmed thinning blood 
in the sunlit piazza will have passed 
away, the tiny feathered beings 
that sing from their wicker cages 
will be of another generation,—but 
I know that the same vast audience 
of ancient olive trees, gnarled of 
visage, twisted of limb, will stand 
rooted in their places, watching an 
age-old spectacle! For that which 
has been xons in the making shall 
be xons in passing. 


THe ANNUAL FEAST OF A PATRON 
SAINT. 


Toward the middle of May the 
town of Bordighera, especially the 
Cape of Sant’ Ampeglio, gave ev- 
idence of preparation for the event 
of the year—the celebration of the 
feast of Ampeglio, patron saint of 
Bordighera. The little chapel dedi- 
cated to Ampeglio, on the great gray 
rocks rising from the Mediterra- 
nean, had a certain fascination for 
me; the crumbling Roman watch- 
towers on the steep cliff behind the 
chapel were so eloquent of bygone 
days. And the metal Cross, pedes- 


taled halfway up the stone-girt path 
leading to the towers, always 
glinted and coruscated in the sun 
against a sky so blue that my eyes 
ached from beholding such inten- 
sity of color! 

My daughter Helen, and her faith- 
ful companion, little Patrick New- 
combe, had reported that the quiet 
open square on the Cape of Sant’ 
Ampeglio was now alive with work- 
men, erecting tent poles and string- 
ing electric wiring from one um- 
brella pine to another, in prepara- 
tion for a gay fair and carnival 
nights. Somehow I resented this 
artificial illumination of the dusky 
umbrella pines under whose circle 
of shade I had so often gratefully 
rested. But I was curious to see 
the transformation taking place, so 
I walked to the place where a sud- 
den deep recess in a flower-hung 
wall widened the Strada Romana 
sufficiently to make a station for a 
picturesque assembly of donkey- 
chairs. 

That May day, two years ago, 
each and every little beast in the 
line had a bit of extra decoration,— 
a scarlet geranium, perhaps, stuck 
at rakish tilt behind an ear,—some- 
thing to prove that they also par- 
took of the approaching festivities. 
I was pleased to find that my favor- 
ite donkey Tito had not yet been 
engaged, and that the slipper-like 
vehicle to which he was harnessed 
was gay with a new coat of bright 
blue paint. Tito invariably pre- 
tended indifference to my approach, 
though I knew he secretly was con- 
sumed with eagerness for the lump 
of sugar I never failed to bring him. 
To-day, in the pride of a fresh silk 
tassel and a glinting metal band 
across his matted curly pate, he af- 
fected not to see me at all, crossed 
his eyes more than ever, and looked 
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off into space, somewhere between 
the Queen’s palace and the Medi- 
teranean! Only a faint quivering 
of his velvety nostrils gave him 


away. 

This was to be my last drive with 
Tito drawing my chariot, and I felt 
I must commemorate him in verse: 


Tito, Tito, you gray rascal, 

With your rakish, dangling tassel 

Twixt your eyes; 

One ear’s pointing to the castle, 

One ear’s tilted toward the sea;— 

I can’t tell which way you'll take 
me 

By your eyes! 

Now we're off, with jounce and 
rattle; 

Where we'll land—well, 
your surprise. 

Tito, Tito, you gray rascal, 

With your rakish, dangling tassel 

Twixt your eyes! 


that is 


But, considering that his new deco- 
ration obscured first one organ of 
vision and then the other, the ob- 
stinate little beast finally landed me 
where I wanted to go, in short order, 
and devoured his sugar lump as one 
to whom comfits are due. 
Workmen, in colored smocks, 
were hauling and making fast the 
canvas of a large tent; the material 
was of a coppery color very like the 
sails of the feluccas on Lago di 
Como, The quiet of the square was 
broken by the clangor of resound- 
ing hammers, and a row of dark- 
eyed children occupied every inch 
of the low stone wall that I had 
been wont to consider my partic- 
ular point of vantage. In short, the 
town was passing over into native 
hands, and I could but believe that, 
despite the extra lire the tourists 
bring, the inhabitants must be glad 
when the annual exodus of for- 
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eigners leaves the land entirely 
theirs for a half-year. 

Crowded out by gleeful bambini, 
I sought a nookery screened by tall 
aloes, there to refresh my knowl- 
edge of Ampeglio by a bit of read- 
ing. I found some one there before 
me—Miss von Kleudgen, daughter 
of the well-known and beloved art- 
ist, Baron von Kleudgen, who had 
spent four decades in the portrayal 
of the pictorial beauty of the region; 
she gave me a delightful account of 
the annual festa, in the days of her 
childhood, before it had lost any of 
the poetry of old-country life. Then 
every girl wore a dress especially 
made for the occasion, and the Capo 
was sparkling with brilliant-colored 
parasols and mandriglios—the gay 
handkerchiefs which fluttered from 
slender throats or bound dusky 
hair. At night the esplanade blos- 
somed forth with innumerable little 
glass oil lamps, and many arches 
(through which the procession had 
to pass) were placed all around the 
Capo—aureoles of light in every 
color of the rainbow! 

In those simpler days the revelers 
did not dance in great canvas tents, 
under electric lights, but out under 
the trees. The balli campestri at 
Sasso and near Valle Crosia (where 
stands the Church of San Rocco) 
were delightful summer events, and 
the feast of San Rocco drew gay 
crowds to the shade of the olive 
trees. Here and there a group of 
old women gossiping, while rollick- 
ing children tumbled on the vivid 
grass, or stood expectantly, in hun- 
gry contemplation, beside the stands 
where luscious fruit and the tooth- 
some canestrelli (delicious round 
cakes) were for sale. Then in the 
light of late afternoon the grove 
became lyrical with simple folk 
tunes, played by musicians perched 
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like birds on the branches of the 
old olives, and the young men and 
girls whirled light-heartedly over 
the whispering grass, heedless that 
their flying feet scattered petals of 
asphodels and anemones to the 
breeze! 

Refreshed by this brief flight, on 
borrowed pinions, into the past, I 
turned to my book, to find that Am- 
peglio, patron saint of Bordighera, 
was born in Tuscany and eventually 
wandered to upper Egypt, that 
motherland of Christian monasti- 
cism. 

It is recorded that the Bishop of 
Bologna found Ampeglio in Egypt 
amongst a number of desert monks, 
but, owing to his intense devotions 
and miracles of healing, Ampeglio 
won a publicity not at all to his 
taste, and he passed into the life of 
an anchorite. The circumstances 
which brought this saint to his rock 
home, where the tiny gray chapel 
now stands, are not known. The 
glorious coast line must have been 
almost uninhabited when Ampeglio 
arrived, but before his passing the 
Ligurians came to beg his prayers 
for their fishermen in danger at sea, 
and he had taught the natives the 
blacksmith’s craft. 

When Ampeglio died (a. p. 428), 
he had become an oracle and a 
benefactor to the whole of Western 
Liguria. The time of the construc- 
tion of the original chapel dedicated 
to this wise and beloved monk is 
not certain, but it was probably 
about the year 1140, when the peo- 
ple of San Remo became anxious to 
find and honor his tomb. This, in 
brief, was the history of the patron 
saint whom Bordighera delighted to 
honor each year on the fourteenth 
of May. Three days before this 
event ‘I found the entire length of 
the Via Vittore Emmanuele strung 
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with red electric lights, in prepara- 
tion for nights of festival. Some- 
how I shrank from the note of 
modernity evidenced by the para- 
phernalia of workmen and elec- 
trical display; I turned away from 
the lighted street, and, although it 
was night, sought the rough way 
close to the water’s edge. All was 
in velvet darkness; but the uplands 
of the sky were strewn with golden 
seed, and some of them were spilled, 
as from a chalice overfull, upon the 
earth, where star-like flowers of an 
unfamiliar plant glowed up at me 
through the dusk. Following the 
sea, I soon came to the great rocks 
that hold aloft the Chapel of Sant’ 
Ampeglio. The place was deserted, 
and the moon bathed the walls of 
the chapel and the crumbling stones 
of the ancient Roman towers on the 
heights above; it was an hour for 
dreaming, and soon the gaunt path 
with its pedestaled Cross held for 
me a restoration of the past, mys- 
terious, beautiful! 


Procession. 


(A Reverie upon the Feast of a 
Patron Saint of Italy.) 


Roman watchtower on the cliff, 

Your mission, long essayed, is o’er. 

Once a stronghold of mighty men, 

Now a stern and solitary monitor 

Facing the vistas of antiquity! 

Still from out the empty sockets 
In your rugged brow 

Gleams forth a potent challenge 
From the past; 

And when the summer solstice 

comes, 
Your rock-ribbed path, long isolate, 
Resounds to living feet. 


Then from these towering heights 
File down, in bright array, 
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Young men, begirt with medieval 
shields 
And armed with halberds 
Wrought of shining gold; 
Old priests, with flickering altar 
lights 
For yonder lonely crypt, 
Where lies the rock-bound grave 
Of patron saint; 
The yellow candle-glow 
them 
Etched against the night, 
The crimson of their robes 
Warming the pale ivory 
Of the Crucifix 
Devoutly pendent upon their breast. 


reveals 


See—phantom silver galleons, 
From out the past, 

Have come once more to anchor 

Below the moon-white chapel 
By the sea, 

And sway rhythmically upon the 

waves, 

The while they view this recreation 

Of their bygone day. 


Light winds stir along the shore, 
And croon a low enchanting tune, 
Until star flowers blossom 

On the rocks, 
To dance their fragile lives away 
Before the eager fingers 

Of another dawn 
Do seek to pluck them! 


A strange procession this— 

That weaves a spell about me 
Of armored youth 

And chanting priests, whose aco- 

lytes 

Bear swaying censers, 

And hold aloft slender tapers 
Whose lambent flames 

Pierce the canopy of night. 


I watch—nor stir— 
Lest e’en the intake of my breath 
Should break this pageantry 
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Of vanished men 

Who unfurled the princely banners 
Of the Faith, 

And carvéd mighty kingdoms 
In this mellow dust 

Ere time had claimed them all. 


TENDA—HOoME oF LASCARIS. 


After the festival of Ampeglio had 
passed, a sudden quietus fell upon 
Bordighera; the large hotels were 
closed, and in self-defense the hand- 
ful of visitors who had lingered 
out of season pooled their interest 
and formed a motor-bus party to 
Tenda. The members of this group 
came from many lands—a vivacious 
Greek woman, who had fled from 
Constantinople during the Turkish 
massacres; charming Mrs. New- 
combe and her young son Patrick, 
who hailed from Erin, where fairies 
bury pots of gold in unexpected 
places; an Englishman (who stut- 
tered delightfully); and a few 
guests from a neighboring pension. 
My daughter and I, however, were 
the only representatives from the 
Land of the Free. 

The motor trip to Tenda (fa- 
mous as the ancestral home of the 
historic Lascaris family) was in the 
nature of a farewell to the Italian, 
and a salute to the French, Riviera; 
for we found the excellent road we 
followed (turning into the Roja 
valley before crossing the river) 
laced Italy and France together. 
We were in and out of France four 
times before we reached Tenda, and 
the driver of our char 4 bancs had 
to exhibit his passport (which suf- 
ficed for all his passengers) each 
time we crosse@ the border. I think 
our route must have been, very 
nearly, the ancient frontier between 
Italy and Gaul, which, later on, di- 
vided Provence from Liguria. 
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Soon we left behind the lush, 
anemone-starred greenland, with its 
graceful processions of poplar 
trees, and the scene grew stern and 
rugged. Finally, after passing 
through a three-mile tunnel, we 
emerged in a region of snow-capped 
mountains, totally alien to that 
which we had left. Little low 
houses, with thatched peaked roofs 
and wooden balconies, presented a 
type of building at utmost variance 
from the architecture along the Ri- 
viera. Coming from those sun- 
struck stretches by the sea, we 
keenly felt the snowy chill in the 
air and were delighted to find we 
could partake of our boxed lunch- 
eon in the warm cosy living room 
of a peasant’s home. While we 
spread our edibles on a red and 
white checkered cloth, our hostess 
prepared a huge pot of deliciously 
fragrant chocolate. The room in 
which we enjoyed such hospitality 
was low-ceilinged, and from the 
small-paned window we saw the 
son of the family skiing down invit- 
ing snowy slopes. This sight induced 
all the other members of our party 
to go out, to stretch limbs cramped 
by a four-hour drive, but I preferred 
to remain by the fire, and question 
a native of Tenda about the Las- 
caris family. 

For a period of more than six 
centuries the imperial Dorias of 
Dolceacqua, the Lascaris of Tenda, 
and the Grimaldi of Monaco held 
sway over Liguria and Provence, 
from Genoa to Nice. The ramifica- 
tions of the various branches of 
these noble houses extended far and 
wide, and many members of these 
three families distinguished them- 
selves in political life as well as in 
winning renown as admirals and 
generals. But it remained for Count 
Ludovico Lascaris, who became one 
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of the most brilliant Provencal 
poets of his period, to write his fam. 
ily name in the history of the art of 
the land. As a troubadour of Pro- 
vence he held sway over every heart, 
and the assembled Lords and Ladies 
of the Court hearkened to his lays 
of art and learning. His poems in 
the lovely Provengal, sung to the 
accompaniment of his lute, rang 
through the land, and Aix, which 
had become a sort of second Athens, 
did him homage. 

Of the Castle of Tenda, whose po- 
sition made it long a potent guard- 
ian of the route between Nice and 
Piedmont, only the fragments of a 
tower remain—even stones are im- 
permanent chroniclers. I prom- 
ised myself a visit to another 
stronghold of the Lascaris family 
(restored in 1528) that crowns the 
bold precipices of the fantastic little 
city of Roquebrune, an ancient ville 
which has looked down upon the 
long procession of mankind. Phe- 
nicians, Romans, Lombards, Moors, 
have sought it, but now the town’s 
only visitors are curious autoists 
seeking pictorial beauty. 

At three o’clock our party reas- 
sembled for the return trip from 
snow-surpliced mountains to sun- 
bathed strand. As we rethreaded 
the swinging loops of the road bind- 
ing Italy and France together, the 
English tourist, spying a_ stone- 
breaker (wearing a blue tam-0- 
shanter) stuttered jocosely: “Does 
one say ‘Bon jour’ or ‘Buon giorno’ 
here?” But I saw only the gray 
serpentine road, running from right 
to left, flung like a ghostly lariat 
beneath the moon. 

The trip to Tenda was our last 
memory of Italy; the following 
week we motored to Mentone, 
thence to Paris and sailed from 
Cherbourg. It was difficult to say 
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farewell to many delightful friends, 
even more so to leave behind the 
atmosphere of rest in a land where 
palm and cypress replace the more 
vigorous oak and elm. Perhaps 
little Patrick Newcombe found a 
fairy cache, containing a pot of pixy 
gold, awaiting him in Ireland; but 
when I left Italy, I folded away a 
dream of Old World peace. 

Sometimes, in a fugitive moment, 
the blent perfume of wild thyme, 
valerian, and rosemary drifts back 
to me from those sun-kissed slopes, 
pungent and heady as spumante. 
Elusive roads call me—vagrant 
roads, that become lost in the tangle 
of olive groves, where, long, long 
ago, gay Romanies gathered gold 
honey from black bees, and their 
gypsy fires glowed like fallen stars 
at dusk. The solemn sweetness of 
pealing campanelli, crowning far- 
away hilltops, chimes again in my 
head; at such times the drab sights 
and discordant sounds of the city 
fade away, and the walls of sheer 
beaufy facing the Mediterranean 
pass in dream panorama between 
the eyes of my vision and the eyes 
of my soul. To the poignant charm 
of my year of rest beside that fabled 
sea, I dedicate my 


Memory of the Corniche Road. 
Road that like a scroll 
(A many-tinted scroll), 
Dark with pines, gay with blooms, 
Unwinds beside the sea; 


[THE 


Where silver-dusted olives, 

(A tangled fringe of olives) 

Sway and droop, droop and sway, 
In wistful ecstasy. 


Road that passes mountains 
(Rose and purple mountains), 
Umber-shadowed, flecked with gold, 
Flung against the sky; 
Flaunting gypsy caravans, 
Corsairs, Moors, and Saracens, 
Roamed this road, sailed this sea, 
While centuries drifted by. 


Road that passes valleys, 

(Smiling, peaceful valleys), 

Deep and still, deep and still, 
Inland—far and free; 

Fraught with many windings, 

With shining, beckoning windings, 

Where drowsy torrents trickle 
Their way to sapphire sea. 


And, oh, the velvet blackness 

(The silent, steadfast blackness), 

Where reverential cypresses 
Point unto the stars; 

When night unfolds her curtain, 

Her lucent, swaying curtain, 

To wrap it round, wrap it round, 
O’er all things near and far. 


Road that is a scroll 

(A wondrous-tinted scroll), 

Dark with pines, gay with blooms, 
Unwinding by the sea, 

I know your old enchantment, 

Your mystic, deep enchantment, 

And feel the spell of vanished things 
You whisper back to me. 


END. ] 





The Ball and the Cross. 


THe BALL anv THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Taz Wor_p anp THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CHURCH IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


E Catholic Church made two 
sustained efforts, each during 
several centuries, to bring the Faith 
to Central Africa. Already in the 


days of the Roman Empire, by way 


of the Nile, through Egypt and the 
Sudan, her missionaries went out 
to the tropical zone. The Ethiopian 
Kingdom of Nubia became Chris- 
tian. Catholic kings and queens 
reigned at Dongola and tried to 
bring the Christian religion to the 
dark races of their country. Nubia 
was the spearhead of the Catholic 
Church, and the shaft was Egypt, 
but this latter was shattered by the 
Caliph Omar and his Mohammedan 
soldiers. Nubia was cut off from 
Christendom, and succumbed to 
Mohammedan invaders, though only 
after a fight of centuries. It re- 
mained Christian until the thir- 
teenth century; then, conquered 
and oppressed, the Nubians fell 
away until not a Christian could be 
found in the land. 

The second effort, based on the 
sea empire of Portugal in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 


sustained by the heroic efforts of 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and Augustin- 
ians, was successful in the begin- 
ning. The Portuguese power, weak- 
ened by its own vast extent, was 
overcome by the Mohammedan 
Arabs and Persians. Catholicism 
in East Africa, from Cape Guarda- 
fui to Mozambique, disappeared 
with the empire to which it was 
momentarily allied. 

We are witnessing the third ef- 
fort of the ever-unwearied Church 
to reach the peoples of Central 
Africa. Success has partially 
crowned its efforts, but only after 
a most heroic struggle. 

After the Napoleonic Wars and 
the turmoil of the French Revolu- 
tion, a Christian awakening took 
place. Dr. Barron, Vicar-General 
of Philadelphia, was consecrated 
bishop and sent to West Africa in 
1841. In 1843 he brought seven 
priests of the Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost. Six of these died 
within the year; the survivor, 
Father Bessieux, was consecrated 
bishop and Vicar Apostolic of 
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Guinea. From that time until now, 
eight hundred missionaries of the 
Holy Ghost Congregation have died 
in Africa that it might be Christian. 

In 1860 an attempt was made on 
equatorial Africa from the east side. 
Father Fava, later on Bishop of 
Grenoble, with two Holy Ghost mis- 
sionaries, Father Horner and Father 
Bauer, opened a mission on the Is- 
land of Zanzibar. 

Central Africa was unknown; it 
was hidden behind darker veils 
than when Ptolemy the geographer 
wrote of the Silver Mountain, of the 
Central African Lakes, and of the 
sources of the Nile. Livingstone, 
Stanley, Van der Decken, Emin 


Pasha, tore aside the veils and re- 
vealed the same mighty lakes, the 
lofty mountains, the high plateaus 
in the nineteenth century. 

The Catholic Church now threw 
her missionaries right into the heart 


of the continent from east and west 
until to-day they meet in Central 
Africa, from Lake Chad to the Zam- 
besi. Her concern was the souls of 
Pygmies and Bushmen, of Hotten- 
tots and the outcasts of society, of 
all the men in those slave reserves 
from which, for centuries, Euro- 
peans drew on the west and Arabs 
on the east. 

The pioneer work was difficult. 
It was hard to begin missions among 
tribes ruled arbitrarily by a despotic 
chief who one day welcomed the 
Catholic priest and the next tried 
to expel him. The equatorial sun 
burned the traveling missionary, 
who, ignorant of the climate, made 
his journeys, as did other explorers, 
at inopportune times. Fever awaited 
him often at the camping grounds, 
by the drinking pools and river 
banks. Tropical thunderstorms 
surprised him, drenched him, and 
produced fevers. The impenetrable 
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African bush impeded his march. 
Fatalistic Mohammedans, maraud- 
ing tribes, held him back. The 
great lakes, instead of helping as 
waterways, hindered the missionary 
caravans, for the native canoes were 
used only along the shore, and 
scarcely ever went far out, so that 
the lakes had to be circumnavi- 
gated, entailing great delay. 

Success crowned the efforts of 
the missionaries. On the east side 
of Africa, thirty years after the 
landing on Zanzibar, missions could 
be found among the tribes which 
dwell on steppe and mountain 
throughout this volcanic, Archean 
land. 

The soutane of the Catholic priest 
became known on the volcanic 
mountains of Kilima Njaro and 
Kenia with their snow-crowned 
peaks, by the banks of the Ruvuma, 
the Pangani, and the Tana. In 
Uganda the White Fathers of Africa 
had at that date not only founded a 
glorious mission, but had under- 
gone the test of persecution, during 
which hundreds of the faithful, the 
waters of baptism scarcely dry on 
their foreheads, went to their death. 
The fires of persecution were 
alighted anew against the Church, 
and but two years ago twenty of 
these martyrs, truncated or burned 
in bundles of faggots forty-two 
years before, were beatified in the 
presence of the assembled Christian 
Church at Rome. Relics of these 
martyrs from the sources of the Nile 
were set beside relics of the ath- 
letes who, sixteen and seventeen 
centuries before, died in the arenas 
by the mouth of the Nile, for the 
same eternal cause. The Church 
that produced Cyprian, Augustine, 
and Athanasius, had now her 
young African martyrs in African 
lands, which lay beyond the ken 
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and dreams of even these great 
Africans. 

A new period began with the 
scramble for Africa by European 
nations. Flags of the great powers 
were borne inward to the hinter- 
lands, treaties were made, and soon 
modern commerce, with her hand- 
maids, was busy. Railways were 
built from coast to lake, over moun- 
tain and steppe, through primeval 
forests, by deep precipices. The 
missionaries made use of these to 
do more thoroughly and quickly 
what pioneer efforts had accom- 
plished with pain, difficulty, and 
loss of life. Stable government was 
established. Philanthropic com- 
missioners appeared in district after 
district, helping the missioner. In- 
tertribal wars ceased, cultivation 
became more regular, cattle could 
graze without being stolen. The 
natives could attend to other things. 


The first system adopted by the 


missionaries was that of almost 
monastic schools, such as might be 
seen in Europe attached to Bene- 
dictine and Columban monasteries 
in the effort to convert the barbaric 
nations. Many boys were educated 
by the priests. The nuns had hun- 
dreds of native girls in their charge. 
All these were trained with the 
greatest care. When they left 
school, a great number of young 
Catholic men and women got mar- 
ried and often accompanied priests 
going into the interior to found new 
stations. Much good came of this 
system, as it facilitated the first 
contacts with the wilder and more 
timid peoples of the interior. 

It was replaced by another 
method. Each mission station con- 
tinued to have, in the shadow of 
the church, a large school. But in 
circles around the mission, at dis- 
tances varying from four to ten and 
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fifteen miles, rural schools were 
built. The best instructed, the most 
intelligent and faithful of the Chris. 
tians, were employed as teachers, 
and placed at the head of these 
schools. The missionary visited 
them at intervals, looked into the 
attendance, examined the classes, 
He stayed a few days at the im- 
portant centers, heard confessions, 
and offered the Holy Sacrifice for 
the faithful. This system was per- 
fected. The teachers were given 
special courses of training in a 
school set apart for them at a mis- 
sion center. It was another step 
forward towards the Christian con- 
quest of Africa. 

Even while this work is going on 
at a mission station, there is always 
an appeal tugging at the missioner’s 
heart, that is, to go still further 
away to the tribes where Christ is 
not yet known. Beyond the tribe- 
land where he works, beyond the 
steppe where giraffe and zebra, gnu 
and antelope, feed and feel at home, 
there dwell other tribes, nomadic, 
pastoral, or agricultural. They, 
too, have to be approached. The 
missioner visits them even now, 
carrying *his medicine chest with 
him, dwells there a fortnight or a 
month, healing the sick, baptizing 
dying children,—in a word, blazing 
the trail. 

There, among these tribes, the 
young man still knows how to en- 
counter an elephant with nothing 
but bow and arrow, or to face a lion 
with shield and lance and kill him 
as he makes his deadly spring. 
What prevents missions being ¢s 
tablished in these far-off places is 
often lack of funds, but more often 
want of priests. 

The introduction of the discov- 
eries to which we are accustomed 
helps the missionary. Railways 
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and steamships, modern roads, 
’ shorten the periods of his journeys. 
Clothing and food of various kinds 
are more easily procured, and 
health is better preserved. Build- 
ing materials and school accessories 
are brought nearer to hand. The 
missioner, however, still adheres to 
the old idea of making the most of 
what is found in the country. Quar- 
ries supply the stone for buildings, 
and bricks are made from suitable 
earth. The primeval forests supply 
him with wood. He has found it 
possible to have gardens, which fur- 
nish fruits and vegetables, so that 
the years of service a priest or a 
nun can render in the tropics have 
been greatly increased. Big game 
hunters, scientific explorers out 


from Europe and America to hunt 
down a rare specimen of butterfly, 
or to shoot the “missing link,” or 
his ancestor, find a resting place at 


these stations, which, I think, leave 
them lost in amazement. To pic- 
nic and hunt big game is one thing; 
to live in equatorial Africa for years 
is quite another. 

The third and last phase in the 
conversion of equatorial Africa is 
beginning. Seminaries are spring- 
ing up on all sides. Youths from 
various tribes are being taught and 
trained. They will be ordained, 
and will go to their own peoples as 
apostles and finish the work of the 
priests from overseas. As St. Pat- 
tick took the boys of Munster and 
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Ulster, taught them, ordained them, 
and consecrated them bishops, 
leaving successors taken from the 
people he converted, so the modern 
bishop acts. Every European land, 
indeed, was converted in this way. 

In the great land of Africa the 
old and the new meet. The mis- 
sioner sees the larger animals of 
creation there, the elephant, the 
giraffe, the hippopotamus, and the 
rhinoceros. As he lies down to 
sleep in his tent, he may hear the 
roar of the lion in the plain, the 
cry of the hyenas, the bark of the 
jackal. With the priest are native 
catechists and seminarists, sleep- 
ing around the camp fire. Their 
ancestors have lived with these wild 
animals and hunted them for cen- 
turies. Motor car, steam engine, 
aéroplane will destroy all. New 
conditions are coming in fast. Al- 
ready Africa is changing. The 
Catholic Church, so wise and so lov- 
ing, is preparing for that change. 
Those youths, brought up to all that 
is noble and holy, fitted for the 
struggle to win Africa to Christ, will 
be able to make use of the old and 
the new, of what they learned from 
their parents and the tribe, of what 
they learned from the missionaries. 
With them and the Vicar of Christ 
lies the ultimate Christian civiliza- 
tion of equatorial Africa and 
the formation of a new African 
world. 

Rr. Rev. H. A. Gocarty, C.S.Sp. 





KA-OU-SHIN, THE BLACKROBE. 


for more than half a century his 
chosen people have known him 
as Ka-ou-shin, the Blackrobe—this 
venerable Jesuit priest who has de- 


voted his life to the service of the 
Indians in the Rockies. 

Fifty years ago, in midwinter, he 
set forth to administer the Last 
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Sacraments to a woman dying in 
the forest. On returning through 
the blackness of a storm-swept 
night, his cayuse stumbled on a 
mounfain trail, and he crushed his 
leg. When the Indians found him, 
and the leg had been set by a doc- 
tor brought from a distant mining 
camp, he refused to take time for 
the bones to heal. The limp that 
resulted gave him the name of Ka- 
ou-shin—“Broken-leg.” 

Strangely, the accident that 
marked the beginning of his min- 
istry was repeated near its close. A 
year ago he fell and broke his hip. 
He is nearly ninety, and this time 
the surgeons said that if, by faint 
chance, he lived, he must end his 
days a helpless cripple. Again the 


will to do triumphed over weakness, 
and he is again in charge of his 
mission, getting about with the aid 
of a pair of crutches. 


All his life he has been defying 
death. His studies in his native 
Sicily were interrupted when the 
physicians sent him home, a sup- 
posedly helpless victim of tuber- 
culosis. Somehow he recovered suf- 
ficiently to resume his studies, and 
ten years later, at Liége, Belgium, 
he was raised to the priesthood. The 
letters sent back to Europe from 
the Rocky Mountains by Father De 
Smet aroused in him an eager de- 
sire to serve the Indians of the 
Northwest as missionary. In his 
twenty-sixth year he came to Amer- 
ica, stopping first at Boston. Dur- 
ing the winter, his health failed so 
rapidly that he was sent to the 
Jesuit college at Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, in the hope that at least 
death might be delayed. Here, 
while holding the chair of mental 
philosophy, he slowly regained a 
little strength. Convinced that he 
must do some fragment of mis- 
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sionary work before the inevitable 
end, he obtained permission to start 
into the wilderness. That was sixty 
years ago. Exchanging the warmth 
of California for the cold and snows 
of the North, and the comparative 
ease and comfort of the college for 
a life of the greatest hardship and 
exposure, Father Joseph Cataldo 
started on his mission. 

Idaho Territory was then the cen- 
ter of a great gold boom which at- 
tracted the overflow from the Cali- 
fornia diggings. They formed a 
wild and dissolute horde. Vice, 
disease, and crime were certain to 
spread among the Indians. Thither 
Father Cataldo went, by sailing 
ship, by river steamer, and by ca- 
yuse, alone among a motley crew of 
adventurers from the ends of the 
earth. 

The historic Mullan Road was 
just completed to form an overland 
link between the headwaters of the 
Missouri at Fort Benton and the 
Columbia River, connecting with 
the little steamers plying between 
the Pacific and the town of Wal- 
lula, Washington. Leaving the 
steamer here, the frail young priest 
proceeded at once on the back of a 
half broken cayuse, to the Sacred 
Heart Mission, built in 1843 by 
Father De Smet on the Ceur 
d’Aléne River in Northern Idaho. 
The nearest village, one hundred 
and fifty miles away, was Lewiston, 
Idaho, the center of the placer de- 
posits. 

When Father Cataldo reached the 
mission, he found in the wilderness 
a church reared by the Indians un- 
der the direction of Father De Smet, 
without a scrap of iron in its whole 
construction. The walls formed @ 
stockade of hewn timbers two feet 
square, set upright into the ground 
like giant fence posts. Young pine 
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saplings were set horizontally be- 
tween the posts, and these saplings 
were then thatched with marsh 
grass and plastered over with clay 
to form an adobe-like surface. In- 
side was an altar built and fur- 
nished complete by the Indians. 
This really fine building is still 
standing, a fitting monument to the 
intrepid Blackrobes who built it. 

Here Father Cataldo spent his 
first winter in study of the Indian 
languages, in which he was to be- 
come an international authority. In 
several of these tongues he has 
written textbooks. In an incredibly 
short time Father Cataldo mastered 
the guttural Kalispell tongue, and 
with that as a base he kept on until 
he could preach and teach in twelve 
different Indian dialects. 

The spring following his arrival 
Father Cataldo started into the wil- 
derness, bearing his message of the 


Cross. His first stop was among the 
upper Spokanes, where he estab- 
lished the first mission, near the 


falls. He rode on horseback, with 
a couple of blankets and a little 
store of flour and bacon in his 
saddle bags. Literally living with 
the Indians, the missionaries de- 
pended upon the hospitality of the 
land for their food. The next few 
years were spent in administering 
to the Spokanes, the Coeur d’Alénes, 
and to the Nez Percés at Lewiston, 
where he established a mission the 
year following the establishment of 
the Spokane mission. 

Though busy with the spiritual 
welfare of the Indians, Father Ca- 
taldo was not unmindful of the 
needs of the white community that 
sprang up about Spokane Falls, 
near the site of his first mission. 
In the face of many discourage- 
ments and difficulties, he opened a 
school for the white youth, though 
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to do so he was compelled to buy 
a clay pit and hire workmen to 
make the bricks used in its con- 
struction, and later to make the 
long journey to Europe to secure a 
teaching staff. From that humble 
beginning has grown the present 
Gonzaga University, the largest 
Catholic college west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

For the next twenty years Father 
Cataldo led an exceedingly change- 
ful and eventful life. Three years 
he spent in evangelizing the Crow 
Indians in Montana; two years as 
visitor of the Alaska missions; then 
an interval as pastor of an Italian 
church in San José, California. But 
he was never long content away 
from his Indians. Next we find him 
laboring among the snowfields of 
Alaska, sleeping in the igloos of the 
Eskimos as he had slept long ago 
in the tepees of the Rocky Mountain 
Indians, until failing health sent 
him back to the States, back to his 
beloved Nez Percés. 

In the course of his work for the 
Indians, Father Cataldo has made 
trip after trip through the capitals 
of Europe to recruit men and means 
to carry the Gospel to his beloved 
people. In this country he has been 
the confidential adviser of states- 
men and generals and pioneers, 
who have relied upon him for ad- 
vice in the subjugation of the last 
frontier of the continent. 

To-day, the oldest, most vener- 
able, and best beloved Jesuit on the 
Pacific slope, he has taken up the 
task of rebuilding the little Indian 
school at Slickpoo, Idaho, near the 
spot where, fiffy years ago, he won 
his name of Ka-ou-shin. Here he 
spends his declining years in aus- 
tere poverty, contentedly watching 
the sunset of his long life, prouder 
far of his record of dusky converts 





than of having founded a great uni- 
versity. His only anxiety is the 
financing of the new buildings to 
replace those destroyed by fire sev- 
eral years ago. 

In a pocket among the hills we 
came onto the mission, surrounded 
by country scarcely less desolate 
to-day than Lewis and Clark found 
it on their memorable expedition in 
1805. To one with the memory of 
the picturesque California missions 
still fresh, the ugly, unpainted 
buildings of the Slickpoo Mission, 
huddled along one muddy road, are 
rather a shock. The main buildings 
were burned six years ago, and the 
school is housed in temporary and 
very flimsy quarters. The little 
church has been rebuilt, and its 
clean newness is the only high light 
in the otherwise drab picture. There 
is none of the majesty of age, as in 
the Southern missions. Cheaply 
built in the beginning of the only 
materials at hand, the wood has 
warped and twisted and rotted into 
unbeautiful and undignified lines. 
Father Cataldo, though, is confident 
that the task he so bravely assumed 
will be completed within the year, 
and the buildings ready for occu- 
pancy. 

Our knock at the door of the 
priest’s house, a square, unattrac- 
tive structure sadly in need of paint, 
‘was answered by an ancient Nez 
Percé, bent almost double by the 
weight of his many winters. In 
answer to the inquiry for Father 
Cataldo, he stepped back into the 
bare, shabby hallway, and his steop- 
ing posture, and the graceful, 
sweeping gesture of his hand as he 
said, “Enter,” gave the effect of a 
courtier bidding the visitor into the 
presence of his sovereign. 

The floor, of wide unpainted 
boards, was guiltless of covering. 
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The furniture consisted of a great, 
old-fashioned desk, a few wooden 
chairs, and a “Queen” stove. An 
iron cot in the corner, piled high 
with disordered pillows bespoke 
many a sleepless night. The most 
pitiable lack in this bare room was 
the absence of books. 

But the man who rose from a 
wooden chair beside the littered 
desk glorified the sordid room by 
the austere beauty of his presence. 
He impressed me as the most spir- 
itual soul that I have ever seen. In 
his threadbare black robe and the 
skullcap that replaced the biretta 
lying on the desk, he was still ma- 
jestic. The high-bred, finely chis- 
eled features, the fine student's 
head, the large, dark, expressive 
eyes, the tender, patient, kindly 
mouth, and, most of all, I believe, 
the perfectly formed, talking hands, 
make him stand out distinct and 
alone from all the acquaintances of 
a lifetime. 

He hears with some difficulty, 
and, since the breaking of his hip a 
year ago, has walked with crutches. 
Otherwise the years have touched 
him lightly. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was in 1865 
that I came to the Northwest, and a 
year later that I came down into 
the Clearwater valley. In 1867 the 
first temporary mission was built. 
Only a few Indians were converted. 
I taught the little children to pray 
in their own language, and to speak 
a little English. But the older peo- 
ple were stubborn, and were loath 
to accept Christianity, and so orders 
came to leave the Nez Percés and g0 
north to the Coeur d’Aléne Mission. 

“In the fall of 1871 there came a 
messenger from the Nez Percés, 
saying that now all the chiefs were 
willing to listen and to accept Chris- 
tianity if I would return to them. 
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Before the transfer could be made, 
winter was too far advanced, and 
the snow so deep that I could not 
make the long journey. Then many 
of the Indians I had tried so un- 
successfully to reach met me in 
Lewiston. After the services for 
the whites I called a meeting of my 
Indians. At once I saw that a great 
change had taken place. When I 
began the prayers in their sonorous 
Nez Percé, all joined in unison. I 
wondered greatly where they had 
learned them, and, after the meet- 
ing, I asked them, “Who taught you 
the prayers?’ 

“‘Our children taught us,’ they 
said. ‘When you were here you 
taught our children, and they loved 
you. But we were stubborn. We 
refused to accept the white man’s 
God, and you went away. Our chil- 
dren grieved. They believed we 
were being punished by taking 


away our Blackrobe. So they taught 
us the prayers that they had 
learned, so that through them we 


might earn forgiveness. 

The fine old eyes glowed with 
the love that passeth understand- 
ing as he murmured, “And a little 
child shall lead them.” 

“I have much to be thankful for,” 
he said. “God has given me many 
years to work in his vineyard. I 
shall soon be eighty-eight years old. 
Not many live to that span. To 
fewer still is granted the boon of 
constant activity and accomplish- 
ment. If I can but finish the work 
of rebuilding the mission, I shall 
rest content. But ef all the things 
for which I thank God to-day, let 
me show you the greatest.” 
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He wheeled his chair about to face 
the window that lodked upon the 
forlorn, muddy street, with its clus- 
ter of shacks facing church and 
pastorate. 

“In that house facing us lives the 
fifth generation of my children. 
Two of the first Indians I baptized 
on that May day so long ago were 
a young man and a maid. They 
married, and when their children 
came I baptized and instructed 
them. As they in turn grew to man- 
hood and womanhood they married 
and brought their children to me 
to be taught Christianity. In that 
house live to-day the great, great 
grandchildren of the boy and the 
maid. That first couple have long 
since been gathered to their fathers, 
but their children and their chil- 
dren’s children have walked in the 
way of Abraham.” 

The eyes of the old man shone 
with love and pride. “Is not that 
cause for thanksgiving?” 

As we talked, the early winter 
twilight had fallen, and had deep- 
ened until only the larger objects 
were discernible. He touched a bell 
by his side, and the ancient Nez 
Percé came to light the two candles 
on his desk, that furnished the il- 
lumination for the meager room. 

We rose to say good-by. Kindly, 
courteously, he wished us a safe 
and pleasant return journey, and 
asked us to come again. But we 
could see that his thoughts were 
not of us, nor of this day of nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, but 
Back in the stirring times of his 
youth. 

JEAN CAMERON. 
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FUNDAMENTALLY to disbelieve in 
God—to be an atheist—means, I 
suppose, that we see in the world of 
which we form a part no signs of 
anything corresponding to the mind 
or spirit or purpose which indis- 
putably exists in man—no signs of 
a universal spirit or reason with 
which we can hold communion, 
nothing but blind and unconscious 
force. And conversely what we 
mean by Theism or belief in God in 
its most general form is the recog- 
nition about us, within us and 


above us, of a universal and eternal 
reason or purpose, with which we 
can and ought to correspond. 


This fundamental alternative was 
stated by the Roman Emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius, long ago in words of 
which we still feel the momentous 
seriousness: 

“The world is either a welter of 
alternate combination and disper- 
sion, or a unity of order and provi- 
dence. If the former, why do I care 
about anything else than how I 
shall at last become earth? But 
on the other alternative I feel rev- 
erence, I stand steadfast, I find 
heart in the power that disposes 
all.” 

Now, in earlier ages mankind has 
been found believing in many gods, 
or in two original spiritual prin- 
ciples or gods, the one good and the 
other evil, which are at conflict in 
the universe. This latter belief, 
which we call dualism, is so con- 
gruous with part of our experience, 
both within ourselves and without 
ourselves, that it is always reviving. 


Nevertheless I think that, like poly- 
theism properly so-called, it is ra- 
tionally impossible for us to-day. 
The science of nature has dem- 
onstrated the absolute unity of na- 
ture. Good and evil, as we know 
them in experience, mind and mat- 
ter, the world of moral purpose and 
the world of material things, are 
not the product of two separate 
original forces. They are knit into 
one another as phases in one whole, 
results of one force, one system of 
interconnected law. The universe, 
material and spiritual, is, as Spi- 
noza said, one and (in some sense) 
of one substance; and God, if there 
be a God, in part manifest and in 
part concealed in nature, is one 
only. Long before the days of mod- 
ern science in fact, and quite apart 
from Jewish or Christian influences, 
the brooding mind of man had felt 
the unity in things, and behind the 
“gods many” of popular belief, had 
been feeling its way to the oneness 
of God. 

Again, to-day a new dualism or 
pluralism is raising its head. Mr. 
H. G. Wells and other prophets of 
the day are calling us to believe in 
a God who is very far indeed from 
being the Creator of the universe or 
the Spirit of the universe. The 
Power behind the world is inscru- 
table. It may be cruel or merely 
unconscious. But we can believe 
in a good God who has some power, 
though He is very far from being 
almighty, and whom we, by co-op- 
erating with Him, can help to be- 
come more powerful. Now, if this 
God, who is not the power behind 
nature, is anything more than 4 
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name for the aspirations of men— 
if He is declared to be a real Being, 
with mind and purpose—the idea 
seems to me to be purely mytho- 
logical. The only power which 
holds me and all things in its grasp 
is the one all-pervading force of 
universal nature. There is no room 
for any other, unless it be for de- 
pendent spirits, dependent upon it. 
There can be no rivalry with the 
one and the ultimate and the all- 
embracing. All comes from it and 
must end in it. If this Power be 
the good God, I can have a rational 
religion. But any suggestion of a 
Being independent of it seems to me 
to be the language of a dream. The 
early Christian poet invoked God 
as “the persistent energy of things.” 
—‘“Deus rerum tenax vigor.” If this 
persistent energy of things be in- 
deed God, all is well. But in any 
case, it is that alone in whom we 


live and move and have our being. 


—Cuartes Gore, D.D., Belief in God (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 45-48. 
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THE CHURCH, THE STATE, AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL. 


St. THomas says: “All men are 
by nature equal, as, for instance, 
in what belongs to the preservation 
of the body and the propagation of 
the race. Hence, in matters relating 
to marriage, to the preservation of 
chastity, or in things of a similar 
nature, servants are not bound to 
obey their masters, nor children 
their parents.” In another place he 
says: “There are things regarding 
which man is so completely his 
own master, that he may do them 
contrary even to the commands of 
the Pope; for instance, in observ- 
ing chastity and heeding other di- 
vine counsels.” 

Christianity proclaimed these 


“natural rights of man” long before 
humanism or the Revolution did so; 
and to the present day the Church 
defends them with greater fidelity 
than the politics or world views of 
Liberalism. Leo XIII. insisted that 
the liberty of choice in the matters 
of matrimony and vocation, and in 
acquiring property, is a natural- 
born right of the human personal- 
ity. He emphasized particularly the 
natural constitution and justifica- 
tion of the family. “The family, 
the society of the home, is a society, 
limited indeed in numbers, but no 
less a true society, anterior to every 
kind of State or nation, invested 
with rights and duties of its own, 
totally independent of the civil 
community.” 

A father’s authority has the same 
exalted source as human life itself, 
and neither State nor Church can 
interfere with the natural rights 
that God has assigned to him. Fam- 
ily life leads to progress, to ma- 
terial effort, and mental education. 
The advance of civilization and the 
improvement of mankind by means 
of art and science, technical knowl- 
edge and industry, are to a great 
extent dependent upon the use 
made of liberty and upon the 
awakening of the energy of the in- 
dividual. We have already seen 
that Church and State do not aim at 
bringing all human actions directly 
under their control, although occa- 
sionally the State has chosen to as- 
sume undue powers, and certain 
modern theories of government 
would assign to it the right to do so. 
Parents decide how to arrange their 
household, how to bring up their 
children, how to manage their prop- 
erty. A merchant may choose the 
market for his goods, a manufac- 
turer may determine what he will 
produce, all without any interfer- 





ence from governmental supervi- 
sion. A student is free to carry on 
his scientific research, and an art- 
ist creates his works at the impulse 
of his own inspiration; neither 
Church nor State is concerned with 
our place of residence, our work 
and recreation, our friendships, our 
social intercourse, or our travels. 
All these things appear to be in the 
widest sense indifferent to Church 
and State and are not directly con- 
nected with either authority. “Civi- 
lization,” too, extends beyond the 
direct influence of these two pow- 
ers. When we speak of “society,” 


we have a somewhat more definite 
factor of human life parallel to 
Church and State; its peculiarity 
consists chiefly in the freedom with 
which its functions are discharged. 


—Joserm Mavssacu, D.D., Catholic Moral 
Teaching and its Antagonists, translated by 
A. M. Bucmanan, M.A. (New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner), pp. 413, 414. 
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Tue Scope or CoLLeGiaATEe 
EDUCATION. 


Ir has been truly said that col- 
legiate education cannot create 
genius; it seldom draws it out, 
whilst it frequently impedes its 
progress. But, I would ask, do tal- 
ents fare better at its hands? Are 
not as many of them crushed as are 
drawn out? It must needs be the 
case so long as the educator con- 
tinues to ignore the intellectual bias 
of each student under his charge. 
Every man has a predominant tal- 
ent, upon the proper development 
of which the success of his life- 
work, in a great measure, depends. 
In nature and direction, talent dif- 
fers but little from genius. It is 
seldom, if ever, given to a man of 
genius to assert the full force of his 
greatness in more than one sphere 
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of thought or action.‘ Genius is in- 
nate; it is not the outcome of any 
process of mental development; but 
it is neither more nor less than a 
vast array of talent concentrated 
and intensified in a given direction. 
It is not something distinct in kind 
from ordinary talent; it is simply 
the latter multiplied beyond all 
reckoning, exercised in a superior 
manner, with superior force, and by 
a superior capacity for comprehen- 
sion and execution. Now, genius is 
fhe highest form of human intel- 
ligence. It furnishes a criterion for 
all other forms. According to the 
degree in which talent, in its range 
and power, approximates genius, is 
it efficient. Therefore, that is the 
most efficiently cultivated intellect 
which, untrammeled, can converge 
all its faculties, with greatest effect, 
upon a given subject-matter; and, 
furthermore, that is the most ef- 
ficient method of education which 
develops such an intellect. 

Here we are led to ask, What is 
that form of education which will 
produce this desired result? We 
have seen that it is not the over- 
crowded college course. It forces 
talents too much and too long from 
their natural bent. Under its exac- 
tions the vigor and energy of the 
intellect become prostrate. Weari- 
ness of spirit palls any effort it 
may make to regain its elasticity. 
The faculties are exhausted, not 
strengthened; broken down, not 
disciplined; cramped and distorted, 
not developed. Neither will the 
system of optional studies produce 
this efficiency. It narrows the intel- 
lect; it bars the door to further en- 
largement of mind; it merges the 
man in his profession; it makes 
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him the slave of his specialty. But 
man has duties to fulfil towards 
society as well as towards science, 
and letters, and the industries; and 
those duties require him to culti- 
vate all his talents, and to be gen- 
erally intelligent upon the thou- 
sand-and-one issues that beat at the 
door of his intellect for admission, 
and clamor for the formation of an 
opinion upon their merits and bear- 
ings. To go beyond the utterance 
of mere platitudes and truisms 
upon every topic that comes up in 
an hour’s conversation, one must 
be possessed of a mind well disci- 
plined and furnished with accurate 
information. That information 
must be many-sided. It must em- 
brace facts and figures; names and 
dates; dry terminology and vivid 
word-pictures addressed to the 
imagination; severe scientific de- 


ductions, and food for the senti- 


ments—all methodized and clearly 
apprehended. Therefore, in the col- 
legiate course intended to furnish 
this preparation, stress should be 
laid upon both literary and scien- 
tific training; the one or the other 
predominating according to the nat- 
ural bias of the student. Not an 
exclusively classical course, but a 
good classical foundation; not an 
attempt to compass all the sciences, 
but a thorough acquaintance with 
the principles and elements of one 
or few; this I consider within the 
scope of a collegiate education, in- 
telligently and efficiently imparted. 

Another fact to be taken into con- 
sideration is this: Our young men, 
as a rule, abandon their studies pre- 
maturely. Their college training 
8enerally suffices them. Upon it 


they build up their after-life of 
thought and observation. They 
have no leisured four years to di- 
gest, correct, improve, assimilate 
the crude material they have hastily 
picked up. If they enter a univer- 
sity after graduation, it is generally 
to pursue some learned profession, 
and not to continue their academic 
studies. For this reason, our col- 
leges should, in matters of instruc- 
tion, combine university freedom 
with thorough collegiate discipline. 
Instead of being multiplied, studies 
should be diminished, towards the 
last year. The student’s predomi- 
nant talent should be consulted. If 
the tendency of his mind is for 
mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences, let him be encouraged in the 
pursuit of mathematics and the 
physical sciences; if it is for the 
classics and philology, let him have 
a chance to develop these; if it is 
for literature and history, give him 
the opportunity and the required 
assistance to enable him to excel in 
these branches. . . . 

In conclusion, I would make this 
remark: If in your experience or 
mine we happen upon a system that 
stands between a student and the 
right development of his intellect— 
a system that is neither more nor 
less than a Procustean bed for his 
natural capacity—then, whether it 
be based upon antiquated preju- 
dices, or whether it be the outcome 
of some new-fangled theory—be its 
origin what it may—perish the 
system, for it is of human hands, 
and let the intellect live, for it is 
the work of God. 


—Baormen Azanms, Essays Philosophical 
(Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co.), pp. 208-212. 
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CONTINENTAL PROTESTANTISM OF 
To-Day. 


A WELL KNOWN proverb says: 
France has won the war from the 
military standpoint; England, from 
the political; America, from the 
economic; the Slav, from the racial; 
the Jews, from the cultural—the 
Roman Catholic Church has won 
the war from the religious point of 
view. The truth is that Continental 
Protestantism is passing through 
one of the most serious crises since 
the time of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. And in this crisis the un- 
deniable predominance of political 
Roman Catholic influence on the 
Continent and the resulting menace 


to Protestantism is but one aspect 
of the present danger which Con- 
tinental Protestantism has to face. 
Besides this menace of a renewal 


of confessional struggles, which 
seems to be to the disadvantage of 
Protestantism, there is an inner 
crisis which is the last consequence 
of Protestant individualism and 
subjectivism; and, thirdly, there is 
the terrible distress through which 
many of the Protestant Churches 
and Evangelical institutions have 
been passing since the war... . 
The strongest block of Con- 
tinental Protestantism is to be 
found in Germany, with its thirty- 
nine millions of Protestants and its 
manifold daughter Churches in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Baltic 
States, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria and Russia. This 
great Germanic Protestant block in 
Central Europe has been most 
severely hit by the consequences of 


the war. The old _ National 
Churches, which were supported by 
the State, were either disestablished 
or lost their property in the Revolu- 
tion by the tremendous deprecia- 
tion of the currency. The Govern- 
ments are no longer able to grant 
the former subsidies. The Church 
itself has to share the general 
poverty and has been unable to 
build up in a short time a sufficient 
financial structure of its own after 
the disestablishment. .. . 

The second aspect of the present 
Protestant crisis is determined by 
the remarkable Roman Catholic ad- 
vance. It is gratifying to see that 
real religious forces are at work in 
this movement, an; expression of 
what may be called a Catholic re- 
vival as represented by the dis- 
covery of the Bible, by an intense 
religious social activity and a high- 
standing religious literature and in- 
tellectual propaganda for Catholic 
ideas and ideals. A competition in 
this field, a merely religious 
activity, would certainly stimulate 
the religious life of both confes- 
sions. But the Roman Catholic 
Church has never been content with 
religious influence alone; political 
aspirations have always belonged to 
the official programme of Rome and 
its orders. The period after the 
war has greatly favoured this po 
litical predominance of Catholi- 
cism. Political claims have been 
emphasised wherever possible in 
the different countries by the in- 
troduction of the Nuncio. Quite a 
number of the new States are 
pursuing a_ distinctly Catholic 
policy. In Germany the Centre or 
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Catholic Party is the most in- 
fluential beside the Labour Party 
and is frequently allied with it for 
political aims. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Republic is the last of 
a series of four Catholic Chancellors 
in a Republic in which the propor- 
tion of Protestants to Catholics is 
39 millions to 20 millions. Holland 
and Switzerland, with two-fifths 
Catholics against three-fifths Prot- 
estants, have Catholic Premiers. 

A great propaganda has been 
actively undertaken in Scandinavia, 
where the immense majority are 
Protestants. New Bishoprics are 
founded in Protestant centres such 
as Berlin. In Germany alone, since 
1919, 711 new Catholic monasteries 
and institutions have been founded, 
whilst only last year 85 Evangelical 
institutes had to be closed, and 
others, such as the Protestant Col- 
lege in Madrid and a great number 


of Evangelical schools in Poland 
and Austria, are constantly men- 
aced. In Riga the Evangelical Church 


of St. James, belonging to the 
Protestant confession since 1524, 
has been given over to the Catholic 
Bishop. The same strong influence 
is felt in the field of education and 
in that of mixed marriages, where a 
distinct tendency is visible to pre- 
vent the co-operation of Protestants 
and Catholics even in civic, social 
and philanthropic endeavours. 

To the power and influence of a 
hierarchic and centralised organisa- 
tion, dominated by the principle of 
authority, Protestantism has to op- 
pose only the richness and freedom 
of the individual faith, the value of 
its spiritual life, which is more ex- 
pressed in a general spiritual tend- 
ency and moral character and in an 
atmosphere of liberty and respon- 
sibility than in the powerful ma- 
chinery of mass-organisation, and 
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—last but not least—the first at- 
tempts to find the proper form of 
Protestant communion. This can- 
not be a monarchic organisation 
nor a union which would wipe out 
all differences. It can only be 
found in a free federation of in- 
dividual Churches combining unity 
with liberty and variety. The 
whole problem of how to meet this 
strong Catholic advance cannot be 
solved by a new Kulturkampf, 
which would be utterly inappro- 
priate to the situation and to the 
Evangelical faith itself. Protestant- 
ism can only face this situation by 
gathering its forces, by deepening 
and awakening spiritual life in its 
communities, and by entering into 
spiritual competition with the old 
sister Church in the field of prac- 


tical charitable work. 


—Dr. Apotr Keiier, in The Contemporary 
Review (London), March, 1925. 


-—— 
— 





TrUE DEVOTION TO THE HOLY 
EvucHanrIsT. 


THE development of devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament reserved has 
tended to obscure the conception of 
the sacrificial nature of Holy Mass 
and Communion. “Low Mass” 
came to be the normal way of cele- 
brating the Holy Sacrifice, solemn 
ceremonial being, to a great extent, 
reserved for the expositions and 
processions of the Sacred Host that 
became so frequent in the later 
Middle Ages. Hence the Mass has 
even come to be regarded (from the 
practical point of view) as merely 
the necessary means of obtaining 
the Blessed Sacrament! Holy Com- 
munion, for many, has become an 
act of private intercourse with our 
Lord—an intensified form of “visit” 
to the Blessed Sacrament—instead 





of being the participation in His 
Sacrifice and an act of union with 
His whole Mystical Body as well. A 
French Jesuit, Pére Paul Doncceur, 
reviewing a recent book on the 
Holy Eucharist, points out these 
dangers and shows that at the very 
period at which devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved was in 
full course of development, the re- 
ception of this Divine Food be- 
came more and more rare. Even 
cloistered nuns like the Poor Clares 
and the Dominicans of the Second 
Order communicated but six times 
or fifteen times a year; saints like 
St. Louis, St. Lydwine, St. Cath- 
erine of Genoa, even less often. In 
the seventeenth century we find the 
logical outcome of this attitude of 
mind in the Cistercian nuns of the 
Blessed Sacrament at Port Royal 
who were forbidden by their Jan- 
senist directors to communicate at 
all! It is a significant fact that the 
wonderful renaissance of frequent 
and daily communion that this 
present century has witnessed has 
been simultaneous with the great 
liturgical movement that, for some 
time past, has been so much in ev- 
idence. It is a significant fact that 
the great and holy Pope who struck 
the last blow at the lingering traces 
of Jansenism in the Church by his 
decree on frequent and daily com- 
munion, was also the Pope who 
had as his great object to bring 
back the Church’s Liturgy to its 
proper place in the spiritual life of 
the faithful; whose motto was “to 
restore all things in Christ.” 
Nothing, of course, could be more 
fitting than that the greatest love, 
devotion and respect should be 
shown to our Lord in His Real 
Presence upon our altars. At the 
same time, it must never be for- 
gotten that His primary object in 
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this “marvellous Sacrament,” as the 
Church calls it, is to be our sacri- 
fice and the daily food of our souls. 
Hence, true devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist should lead, first and 
foremost, to a greater appreciation 
of Holy Mass and Communion and 
should express itself in the more 
frequent assistance at the one and 
the more frequent reception of the 
other. All else, Exposition, Bene- 
diction, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, etc., is secondary and should 


remain secondary. 

—Dom Benepicr Srevaarr, O.S.B., “Christian 
Spirituality: The Old and the New,” in Par 
= Abbey, Tenby, S. Wales), No. 74, pp. 


ip 
—_— 





Dirty WorK IN THE BAHAMAS. 


THERE reaches us the prospectus 
of a certain “Bahamas _ Interna- 
tional Trading Company,” which 
seems to be a highly disreputable 
affair. Apparently the company’s 
chief business is to sell liquor to 
American smugglers. The prospec- 
tus boasts of the fine “strategic po- 
sition” of a warehouse and private 
dock that it has leased at West End, 
Grand Bahamas, this being “but an 
hour’s cruise from the American 
coast, and just outside the prohibi- 
tion area.” ... 

In the most unsavoury passage in 
the new prospectus it is boasted 
that three of the six directors of the 
“Bahamas International Trading 
Company” are also members of the 
Bahamas Legislative Assembly, and 
that they have contrived to in- 
fluence the legislation of the colony 
in such a way as to favour their 
precious company’s interests. The 
allegation is that, after Probi- 
bition was enacted in America, 4 
great deal of business like the com- 
pany’s own was done in the Be 
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hamas by smaller dealers “from the 
United States and Canada.” These 
competitors the company describes 
by various ugly epithets—“undesir- 
able,” “unscrupulous,” &c.,—which 
seem eminently applicable to itself. 
The story goes on, with an effron- 
tery hard to beat: 

“The result of much agitation 
was that certain new laws were 
made and put into effect by the 
Legislative Assembly, and a duty of 
12s. per case was imposed two years 
ago. This had the desired effect 
and compelled the small, unscrupu- 
lous dealer to retire from the busi- 
ness because he could not afford to 
finance himself in competition with 
the larger and more reputable deal- 
ers.... Recently laws were passed 
by the Legislative Assembly regu- 
lating the entire business and put- 
ting it on a legitimate and clean 
foundation, thus rendering it im- 
possible for aliens to enter, for the 
purposes of operating in the liquor 
business, or even for a citizen to se- 
cure a licence to conduct a wine 
and spirit business. By these means 
the country was gradually rid of all 
the undesirable element, and the 
Legislative Assembly had the busi- 
ness so well under control, found it 
possible to greatly reduce the duty. 
The Bahamas International Trad- 
ing Company, Ltd., through the 
good offices of certain members of 
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its board who are also members of 
the Legislative Assembly, have ma- 
terially assisted in the making of 
the new laws, and with the capital 
called for the company will be in a 
position to control the business in 
the Islands.” 

The grammar may be bad, but 
the suggestion is clear—that a small 
and complaisant Legislature, partly 
composed of directors of the com- 
pany, procured it a monopoly of the 
liquor trade by the trick of first 
freezing its competitors out of the 
trade by high taxation and then cut- 
ting down the tax when the trick 
had done its work; and also by 
simply refusing to license any new 
competitor. What does the Co- 
lonial Office say to all this? Did 
the Governor sign without a word 
the legislation passed by the direc- 
tors and their curious fellow-legis- 
lators? And has the British Empire 
any power to discipline or cleanse 
such a body as this Legislature? Or 
is it all a falsehood worked up to 
help in the touting for new money? 
Certainly the shares are more au- 
thentic “untouchables” than any- 
thing that India can offer, but one 
would like to be equally sure 
whether it is possible for even a 
minor British colony to sink as low 
as is suggested. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly (Man- 
chester), July 3, 1925. 
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EBATING is an old-fashioned 

form of pastime that seems 
threatening to revive. Perhaps it 
never quite died out. It has always 
been practiced in fresh-water col- 
leges, and in the more bucolic high 
schools. But it prof- 
its little, as far as 
learning is  con- 
cerned. In spite of 
all the grammar school orators, and 
rustic reading-circle expounders, we 
shall probably never know Who 
was the Greater General, Robert E. 
Lee, or Ulysses S. Grant; or whether 
the Printing Press or the Cotton 
Loom has done more for Civiliza- 
tion. But really no one ever ex- 
pected to learn. Debating was de- 
vised only to give a fillip to the 
otherwise dreary business’ of 
“speaking a piece.” But now, grown 
men—and, oddiy enough, some of 
the ultra-sophisticated—have taken 
up the antiquated custom again. 
Here in New York we have had de- 
bates between Clarence Darrow and 
Judge Talley on capital punish- 
ment, between John Sumner and 
Ernest Boyd on the censorship of 
literature, between Scott Nearing 
and Meyer London on the duties of 
class-conscious socialists. 

And now the two cleverest men in 
England, Bernard Shaw and Hilaire 
Belloc, have engaged in a debate, on 
the silliest of all questions, “What 
is Coming?” Mr. Belloc, as if 
ashamed of the futility of the ques- 
tion, had the common sense to say, 
“You have no idea what the world 
is going to be like in fifty, one hun- 
dred, or two hundred years’ time. 
You do not know what you yourself 


A Shaw-Bel- 
loc Debate. 


will be like in a few hours. I was 
asked to come here to debate with 
Mr. Shaw. I knew very well | 
should not debate.” And sure 
enough he did not debate. He took 
up at least one-third of the time al- 
lotted to him in telling an exceed- 
ingly silly story about a stupid 
young man at a house party, who, 
hearing Tennyson’s line, “Little 
systems have their day,” thought 
the poet was speaking of cisterns, 
and later, at another house party 
(it seems they always read the same 
lines from Tennyson at all week- 
end gatherings in England) thought 
the word was “sisters.” So Mr. 
Belloc fooled away twenty-five min- 
utes and sat down. Yet the event 
was reported as a “brilliant debate.” 


UT Mr. Shaw, although he in- 
dulged in some nonsense, con- 

tinued, as usual, to get in some 
hard licks at the Church. For ex- 
ample: After quoting Micheas the 
prophet, “What more doth thy God 
require of thee but 
to do justice, love Hard Whacks 
mercy, and to walk vs, Funny 
humbly with thy Stories. 
God?” he said, “The 
Catholic Church interprets it this 
way: ‘What more doth God require 
of thee but to burn heretics, and to 
break them on the wheel,—men 
who do not go down upon their 
knees when the Catholic priest 
passes in the street with the Host 
in his hand.’” 

Mr. Belloc apparently was too 
much taken up with his story about 
systems, and cisterns, and sisters, 
to make any reply to Shaw’s vicious 
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slap at the Catholic Church and at 
the Blessed Sacrament. Perhaps, 


like some of our less sophisticated 
thought 


Catholic collegians, he 
Shaw was only fooling. 

To give one more instance of the 
effrontery with which Shaw inter- 
jects an insult into the midst of 
what purported to be a good-na- 
tured dialogue between friends: He 
said, “Toward the close of the last 
century, if you wanted to get a body 
of men in Europe which was really 
responding to the time spirit, really 
trying to work out problems pre- 
sented by the development of civi- 
lization, you would have found that 
the most hopeless was the Vatican.” 
Now at the close of the last century, 
Leo XIII. was, in the Vatican, not 
only practically wrestling with 
world questions, but writing Encyc- 
licals which, in the judgment of 
hosts of eminent and studious men, 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic, 
are the most important of all solu- 
tions to the problems presented by 
the development of civilization. 

But Mr. Belloc, unfortunately, 
didn’t even think it worth while to 
mention Leo XIII., or to say a word 
in defense of the Vatican. Rather 
he was concerned with the fact that 
“of the men I was with at Oxford— 
some were sober, some drunkards, 
but nearly all of them good fel- 
lows.” An interesting item of in- 
formation, perhaps, but not pre- 
cisely a reply to Shaw’s slur at the 
Pope. 


R. SHAW did not confine him- 

self to the truth, any more than 
to the subject of the debate. He said 
at least one thing that is obviously 
false: “You have the Protestant 
Church. Then you have the Roman 
Catholic Church which professes to 
be ‘The’ Catholic Church. You have 
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Islam, or the Church of Mahomet, 
that also professes to be “The’ Cath- 
olic Church. It is a historical fact 
that all these Churches have broken 
down completely.” 

Notice that uncompromising 
word “completely.” If he had had 
the sense to say, “The Catholic 
Church has not completely con- 
quered the world,” or “The con- 
quest of the Catholic Church even 
in Catholic countries, is even yet 
incomplete,”—but no! “The Cath- 
olic Church has broken down com- 
pletely.” To say 
nothing of the false- “The Catho- 
hood, one might ask, lic Church is 
“If the poor old in- Broken Down, 
stitution is really in Broken Down, 
ruins, why be so Broken Down.” 
much preoccupied 
about it?” It is a_ significant 
fact that no matter who the man 
may be, and no matter what he 
may be talking about, he simply 
must come, sooner or later, again 
and again, to the discussion of “The 
Roman Catholic Church,” which not 
only is “broken down completely” 
in Bernard Shaw’s time, but was 
broken down completely in Vol- 
taire’s time, and Luther’s, and in 
the Renaissance time, and in Ala- 
ric’s time, and in Attila’s time, and 
in Tiberius’s time. It was always a 
ruin, but, oddly enough, the most 
modern of its modern opponents, 
speaking of the future, is still both- 
ered and worried about the old 
wreck. 

Shaw, presumably, doesn’t be- 
lieve in the Bible, but he does seem 
to think there is truth in the mir- 
acle of the walls of Jericho. If he 
blows his trumpet loud enough, 
reiterating, “The Church is broken 
down! The Church is broken 
down!” he imagines it will break 
down. But the Catholic Church is 
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not another Jericho, and Bernard 
Shaw is not a Joshua. 


Mr. Shaw’s attacks on the 

Pope and the Church Mr. Belloc 

did not condescend to advert, not 
to say reply. He thought it wiser 
to use his precious little twenty-five 
minutes saying foolish things, like 
“We don’t know what is coming. 
But if you give up beer and wine, 
anything may come. Mormonism 
may come.” “If we could guess at 
the future, the first thing that most 
men and a great number of women 
would like to know is, “Who is go- 
ing to win the Derby next year?” 
As far as this debate is concerned, 
I think Mr. Belloc has won the 


Derby—the Brown Derby. 


NE sentence of Shaw’s has 
more meaning than perhaps he 
realized when he wrote it: “I do not 
think that even the cause of char- 
ity justifies the Chairman’s making 
such a monstrous statement as that 
Mr. Belloc and I are two men with 
regard to whom you never know 
what they are going to say next. 
If there are two men living on the 
face of the earth about whom you 
may be perfectly sure what they 
are going to say because they have 
said it so often before and never 
say anything else, it is Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc and Mr. Bernard Shaw.” 
Freethinkers and _ free-writers, 
ordinarily, would have ms imagine 
that they have no _ preconceived 
views which might distort their 
vision of truth; that they never per- 
mit a cherished philosophy to blind 
them to a fact; that 
they have no dogma, 
in the light of which 
they must interpret 
all they see and hear. Of course, 
this is absurd. Your freethinker 


Dogma vs. 
Dogma. 
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thinks in grooves just like other 
men. Once you know his philos- 
ophy, you know what facts he will 
permit himself to see, and the facts 
to which he will blind himself. You 
know beforehand the interpretation 
he will place upon facts that cannot 
but be seen. In a word, you know 
beforehand what liberal and rad- 
ical writers will say, just as surely 
as if their views were presented 
after the inspection of a censor 
deputatus. They are no freer than 
the rest of men. And, there- 
fore, as Shaw confesses, you can 
always tell what Shaw is going 
to say. Of course, you may not 
know what particular episode in 
history he is going to select as 
the vehicle to carry his philosophy, 
but the philosophy will always be 
the same. He is as sure to attack 
Christianity as an apostle is to de- 
fend Christianity. Shaw may be in- 
terested, for example, in the early 
martyrs, but the martyrs will not 
be heroes to him. He must, in view 
of his theology, make buffoons of 
them. He is fascinated by the Cath- 
olic Church (though he pretends to 
be disgusted with it), but so long 
as his philosophy remains what it 
is, he will see no truth in the Cath- 
olic Church. He sees the same facts 
that we see, but he sees them dif- 
ferently, because his philosophy (or 
let us call it again his theology) is 
different. St. Joan of Arc appeals 
to his fancy, and brings out the best 
that is in him. She even works the 
miracle of revealing him to himself 
and to the world. But she does not 
convert him. She does not change 
his views, because he is bound by 
his dogma not to be changed. 
So, “the truest word he ever 
spoke” is this: You always know 
what he is going to say because he 
has said it so often before, and he 
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never says anything else. But he 
still thinks himself free as the wind, 
to see any fact and 
to hold to any phi- 
losophy, or to none. 
But he has an iron- 
clad dogma: Chris- 
tianity is false: And 
all his views of martyrs, saints, 
sacraments, the Church, Christ 
Himself, are dictated by that dog- 
ma. He says, quite superfluously, 
“Tam an evolutionist.” We know 
it before he says it. He simply has 
to be an evolutionist. In this he is 
less free than Belloc, or any other 
Catholic. I don’t know whether 
Belloc is an evolutionist or not. He 
is free to be or not to be one. Shaw 
is not free. 

He has many followers, and many 
imitators, little and big. But the 
opinions of all of them run in ruts. 
Read the New York Nation, our 


The 
Grooves of 
“Liberal” 
Thought. 


leading liberal weekly, for ten or 


twelve consecutive numbers, and 
you will know its policy. Knowing 
its policy, you will know, with vir- 
tual infallibility, how it will inter- 
pret an event in China, or Russia, 
or Haiti. You know what it will 
think of any act of Calvin Coolidge 
or Leon Trotski, or Marcus Garvey. 
lt has no more independence of 
thought than a Catholic paper or a 
Christian Science paper. It has 
merely a different dogma. 

Or take Heywood Broun, or H. L. 
Mencken, or Upton Sinclair, or 
Scott Nearing, or any of those who 
think themselves free lances. You 
know what Mencken will say about 
archbishops, what George Jean 
Nathan will say about What Price 
Glory, what Van Loon will say 
about the Middle Ages, just as 
surely as you know what the Balti- 
more Catechism will say about the 
divinity of Christ. Any Catholic 
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scholar equally familiar with Ber- 
nard Shaw and with Pius XI. will 
be surer of Shaw’s view than of the 
Pope’s, on the Bolsheviki, or the 
Fascisti, or the League of Nations, 
or the war with the Riffs, or the im- 
portance of the question of woman’s 
dress, or what you will. 


HAVE spoken of Shaw’s theology. 
Wild as that word may seem, 
when spoken in connection with 
the name of Shaw, it is really the 
correct word. He has a theology 
and a religion. He even believes in 
a savior. And his 
savior? Evolution! 
Evolution saves him 
from despair; evolu- 
tion keeps him from 
pessimism. “The 
world,” he _ says, 
“without the conception of Evolu- 
tion is a world in which men of 
strong minds can only despair... . 
They are in a world in which there 
is no future. There is nothing com- 
ing. On the other hand, when you 
introduce Evolution, you may, for 
the moment, be in the desert of sin 
and misery, nevertheless there is a 
promised land. There is nothing 
more for you to do in the world, 
and nothing more for you to hope 
for, unless you get Evolution in- 
troduced. You get hope. You get 
something to live for.” 

That is to say, there is no other 
name under heaven whereby men 
may be saved but the name of evo- 
lution. When men believed that 
they had an immortal soul, they 
had no hope. When they looked 
forward to a heaven of infinite bliss 
in the possession of the All-Good, 
they were in despair. Expecting 
to be immersed forever in Infinite 
Love, they had nothing to live for. 
Now that they know they have no 


Evolution’s 
in Heaven, 
All’s Right 
with the 
World. 
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spiritual soul, they have hope. Now 
that they know they are only highly 
organized animals, they have some- 
thing to live for. 

The old Bible asked the question, 
“What is man more than a beast?” 
and answered it with the despond- 
ent cry that man is a child of God 
and will live eternally. The new 
bible answers it, “Man is only a 
beast in a later stage of develop- 
ment. And when he dies, he is 
dead.” That comforting gospel re- 
vives the hope of those that were 
caught in the Slough of Despond. 
A bas Christianity; vive Evolution. 
Let all the world rejoice, for we 
have found salvation in the truth 
that we are kin to the brutes, and 
not children of God. 


ULY, it does begin to appear 
that Shaw has “got religion.” 
He has found faith. His faith is 
even bolder than that of Aquinas. 
He balks not at accepting what is 
unreasonable. It seems that, pre- 
vious to 1790, what he calls a meta- 
physical theory of evolution was in 
vogue. It was “associated with a 
great number of legends.” But in 
that blessed year 1790 evolution 
“suddenly came out of the meta- 
physical stage and came into the 
scientific stage.”” However, he ad- 
mits that the scientific stage may 
be as unreasonable as the meta- 
physical and legendary stage. “I 
guard myself,” he says, “against 
saying that the forms in which the 
metaphysical theory had _ been 
taught were incredible or credible. 
. . » Ido not tell you that the older 
forms are unreasonable. I do not 
tell you that they are more unrea- 
sonable than many things that I do 
believe.” 
It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Shaw does not claim that his faith 
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is better founded in reason than 
the older faith. So many “modern- 
ists” are telling us that. They have 
put off unreason, to put on reason. 
Mr. Shaw puts off unreason, to put 
on unreason. This is a blinder faith 
than any demanded by Catholic 
theologians. Rigorous rationalists 
like Thomas Aquinas tell us that it 
is a sin to believe what we think to 
be unreasonable. But Bernard 


Shaw will have no rationalizing. 
He has no scruple about believing 
a new legend that is as unreason- 
able as an old legend. 

At any rate, it is comforting to 
know that he has found faith and 
hope and something to live for. 


- 
—— 


N England they have the Chester- 
belloc. In America, we have, as 
a much less important prodigy, the 
Menckenathan. Mencken and Nath- 
an are the Siamese twins of The 
American Mercury.' In the depart- 
ment “Clinical Notes,” they write 
conjointly, not even indicating by 
initials the author 
of each paragraph. The 
One of them, or both Mencken- 
of them,—let us play athan. 
safe and say the 
Menckenathan,—makes this sage 
observation, in the June number, 
“I believe unreservedly only in 
what may be demonstrated scien- 
tifically.” That sort of statement 
comes fluid from the pen and glib 
from the lips of millions of would- 
be Menckens and Nathans. It 
sounds rational. But, of course, 
neither Mencken nor Nathan means 
it. No man means it,—no matter 
how many men say it. None of the 
most important things in life, none 





1Since this editorial was written announce- 
ment has been made that the Mencken-Nathan 
partnership has been dissolved. 
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of the greatest truths, can be 
demonstrated scientifically. Love, 
Truth, Loyalty, to say nothing of 
Religion, are beyond scientific dem- 
onstration. The value of poetry, 
and of all imaginative literature are 
scientifically indemonstrable. Yet 
all men believe in transcendental 
realities. As Evelyn Underhill says, 
“In the last resort, the destinies of 
mankind are invariably guided not 
by the concrete ‘facts’ of the sense 
world but by conceptions which are 
acknowledged by every one to exist 
only on the mental plane. In the 
great moments of existence, when 
he rises to spiritual freedom, these 
are the things which every man 
feels to be real. It is by these and 
for these that he is found willing to 
live, work, suffer and die. Love, 
empire, religion, altruism, fame, all 
belong to the transcendental world. 
Hence they partake more of the na- 
ture of reality than any ‘fact’ can 
do; and man, dimly recognising 
this, has ever bowed to them as to 
immortal centers of energy.” 

The American Mercury, and all 
other vehicles for literary expres- 
sion, are dedicated to Truth,—the 
kind of truth that cannot be dem- 
onstrated in a laboratory. Believ- 
ing in Truth, the Menckenathan be- 
lieves in God, and “dimly realizing” 
this, he fights always vigorously, 
sometimes violently, for what he 
believes to be Truth, that is, for his 
concept of God. Either he believes 
in the importance of Truth, or he 
is making a splendid simulation of 
belief. If a man does not believe 
in something beyond demonstrable 
phenomena, he should quit writ- 
ing, and take up something of tan- 
gible value, like, let us say, “prac- 
tical” politics. 

The Menckenathan knows ll 
this. And, being no simpleton, he 
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knows how far his negative dogma 
takes him. He knows that if you 
don’t believe in the ultimate truth 
of religion, you must not believe in 
the permanent value of poetry. So 
he says, “That Shakespeare was a 
great poet is not a fact. It is only 
an opinion. It may be abandoned 
during the next century.” On the 
other hand, “the fact that the blood 
circulates will never be abandoned. 
It is true now and will be true for- 
ever.” But unless the truth and the 
beauty in Shakespeare are at least 
as sure as the circulation of the 
blood, writing is a waste of time. 
And if writing is a waste of time, 
the Menckenathan has no reason to 
exist. 


“THE sophists are always with 

us,” says the New York 
Times, reporting an interview with 
Professor Shorey of the University 
of Chicago. “In every area there is 
a materialistic group which sets its 
face away from spir- 
itual ideals, adopts 
a cynical pose and 
breaks out in a rash 
of smart-Aleck epigrams at every 
opportunity. This sort of thing is 
much in evidence today, but it does 
not mean that the world is chang- 
ing. It does not mean that we are 
getting a new morality or a new 
truth, nor that we are discarding 
morality and truth. 

“The sophists that Plato com- 
bated in his time were like the 
‘young intellectual’ group we have 
with us today. If you read Plato 
you will find that they used the 
same arguments and said the same 
words; that they talked about a new 
morality or the uselessness of any 
morality; that they argued about 
truth. They, too, had their Shaws. 

“It was these people that Plato 


The Sophists 
Are with Us. 
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fought. He fought them with logic; 
he fought them with eloquence; he 
preached against them just as the 
preachers of today talk from their 
pulpits. 

“That these sophisticated utter- 
ances can do harm I think is proved 
in the case of those two boys re- 
cently on trial. for murder in Chi- 
cago. I believe them to be the vic- 
tims of the false logic of the times 
and that too much sophistry af- 
fected their sanity. 

“But do not think that the world 
is changing in its fundamentals. 
We have a few outward changes 
since the days of Plato. We have 
the telephone, the automobile, the 
radio, electricity and all that. These 
things change appearances only and 
not realities. Do not think that the 
radio and the automobile will 
change our ethical or moral stand- 
ards. All these shall pass and out 
of their passing shall come yet 
other things, but outward changes 
are superficial only. They do not 
affect the eternal verities of the 
universe.” 

One feels tempted to ask Pro- 
fessor Shorey if these “eternal veri- 
ties” can be scientifically dem- 
onstrated, like the circulation of the 
blood, and, if not, why should we 
believe in them. Can any ethical 
or moral standard be demonstrated 
in a laboratory? Must we then re- 
fuse to believe unreservedly in any 
ethical or moral standard. The 
Menckenathan says, “Yes!” And 
that’s always the outcome of ex- 
treme liberalism. 


<i 
> 


N Oxford student and a Cam- 
bridge student have written 
for the Nineteenth Century and 
After an article on “The Under- 
graduate’s Religion.” The two ar- 
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ticles, though not of great theolog- 
ical importance, are rather liberally 
sprinkled with sig- 

nificant sentences. Religion at 
For example: “An Oxford and 
average undergrad- Cambridge. 
uate’s opinion of the 
Anglo-Catholics is that they are a 
neurotic sort of people who take no 
interest in anything but vestments, 
candles, banners, and incense.” . . . 
“There is in Oxford a widespread 
religion which is based on shallow 
intellectualism. It is shallow be- 
cause it is too lazy. It is believed 
that after all it is rather stupid to be 
an orthodox Christian.” ... “How 
much better” (they say) “to wor- 
ship God smoking a pipe in silence 
under the blue dome of heaven, 
than with obsolete formulas in a 
musty old chapel. These ‘blue- 
domers’ have a great belief in the 
writings of Mr. Wells.” 

It seems that the English under- 
graduate, perhaps oftener than his 
American cousin, outgrows be- 
lief, and then, later on, outgrows 
unbelief. The Cambridge man 
says, “A second disturbing factor is 
that immense intellectual pride, 
which, in the rapid development of 
body and mind in the early twen- 
ties, easily upsets balance of 
thought. Anything that is not com- 
prehensible in the light of his two 
gods (Reason and Logic) the mind 
of twenty-one rejects.” “It would 
be reassuring to know that Chris- 
tians of the age of twenty-five have 
been through a course of university 
agnosticism.” If only they would 
come through unbelief to belief as 
Chesterton did, and as a hundred of 
the leading writers in France have 
done! But unless a man has a quite 
extraordinary power of intellect, 
when he goes down into agnosti- 
cism, there he remains. 
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T about the same time that the 

composite article on religion 
at Oxford and Cambridge appeared, 
here at Princeton fifty per cent. of 
the undergraduates petitioned for 
the abolition of compulsory attend- 
ance at chapel on 
Sunday. They give 
three reasons. The 
first is one more in- 
dication of the “im- 
mense intellectual pride” of the 
mind of twenty-one. “We feel,” say 
the undergraduates, “that college 
men are of an age to choose their 
own religion.” I say intellectual 
pride. Perhaps I should have said in- 
tellectual humility. Recently I was 
talking with a young student whose 
mother told me that he had lost his 
Catholic faith at Columbia. The 
lad, however, denied that, and said 
he had come to the conclusion that 


And Reli- 
gion at 
Princeton. 


religion is all a mistake, five years 


before he went to college. I asked 
him how old he was when he went 
to college. “Sixteen,” said he. So, 
at eleven, doubtless after prolonged 
study and mature consideration, he 
had made his illuminating discov- 
ery. If children of eleven can sit 
in judgment upon religion, it is an 
over-modest theory that college men 
(note the “men”) are of age to de- 
cide which of the world’s great reli- 
gions is best, and of Christian sects 
which is nearest to the truth, or 
furthest away. It requires, of 
course, an immense amount of 
reading, a profound intellectual 
and experimental knowledge of all 
religions. What with the exigent 
demands of baseball, and football, 
and track athletics, what with 
dances, and attendance at “shows,” 
and social obligations of a dozen 
different kinds, we might imagine 
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that the undergraduates would be 
too busy to give all religions ade- 
quate study and a thoroughgoing 
practical test. But the world moves 
very rapidly nowadays, and perhaps 
the undergraduate mind can learn 
all these things in the odd intervals 
of leisure between classes and 
sports. Perhaps. 

The second reason given by the 
Princeton boys shows a great con- 
sideration for the clergy. They say, 
“It is unfair to ask a preacher to 
talk like a prison chaplain to men 
coerced into hearing him.” That 
seems kind enough. But why com- 
plain only of compulsory chapel at- 
tendance once a week? Why not 
complain of compulsory classroom 
attendance many times a week? 
Think of the poor professors as well 
as the poor chaplain. 

The third reason is a pious one: 
“It seems to us to be contrary to the 
principles of Christianity to require 
attendance at divine service.” That 
sentence, no doubt, was written by 
“men” who have carefully consid- 
ered the principles of the Gospel, 
and have arrived at a pure and 
lofty conception of religion. They 
desire to go to chapel, not because 
they are compelled to go, but be- 
cause they love their religion. To 
command that they go, under pen- 
alty, is to distrust the spontaneity 
of their devotion. They revolt 
from pharisaism, which, as Our 
Savior says, is hypocrisy. They 
are determined to be Christians in 
the highest and noblest sense of the 
word. Perhaps they have even 
soared so high as to be “blue- 
domers” who spend the Sabbath 
“smoking a pipe and contemplating 
the absolute,” like their Oxford 
cousins. 
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PauLtist COMMUNITY RECEIVES NEW 
MEMBERS. 


On Thursday, June 11th, in the 
Chapel of St. Paul’s College, at the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington, the Superior General 
of the Paulist Fathers, Very Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., received 
seven young men into the ranks of 
the Community. They were Wil- 
liam F. Blakeslee, James A. Line- 
han, John E. McGarity, Albert A. 
Murray, George C. O’Connor, F. 
Bertrand Robert, and Harold J. 
Speetzen. They represent various 
sections of the country, coming 
from California, Texas, Canada, 
Maryland, and New York. 

All are entering upon the last 


year of their theological course, and 
will be ordained to the priesthood 


this coming winter. The ceremony 
was attended by the novices and 
members of the Community. 

In addressing the young men, 
Father McSorley spoke to them of 
their lifelong desire for an oppor- 
tunity to live the religious life and 
consecrate themselves to the work 
of saving souls, and especially to 
convey a knowledge of the true 
faith to their fellow citizens outside 
the Church. On behalf of the Com- 
munity, he promised them abun- 
dance of opportunity in all these 
respects, and assured them, on the 
one condition of their being faithful 
to their religious promises, they 
would lead lives pleasing to God 
and profitable to man. 

One by one, the candidates then 
made the promise required by the 
Constitutions of the Paulist Com- 
munity: 


Events. 


“I, ... being firmly and pro- 
dently persuaded before God that | 
am divinely called to the religious 
life in the Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle, promise to obey the rules 
of the Society, to aspire to Chris- 
tian and religious perfection, to de- 
vote myself assiduously to the la- 
bors of the apostolic ministry, and 
to persevere in this resolution to the 
end of my life.” 

They were then received into the 
Community, and the ceremony 
closed with Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

On Saturday, June 13th, these 
seven young men were ordained to 
the subdeaconship by the Right 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, at the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 


-— 
— 





CATHOLIC LossEs IN SANTA BARBARA 
EARTHQUAKE. 


Heavy damage to property and 
the loss of one life made up the 
toll paid by Catholic institutions to 
the earthquake which agitated 
Santa Barbara and vicinity last 
month. The man killed was 4 
workman, Patrick Shea, who was 
caught beneath the falling walls of 
St. Anthony’s College Chapel. 

Perhaps the heaviest loss—be- 
cause irreparable in some respects 
—was the damage done to the his- 
toric Santa Barbara Mission, the 
only one of that chain of Missions 
along the great Camino Real in 
which Catholic religious services 
have been conducted without inter- 
ruption since the days of the Span- 
ish Conquest. This is the second 
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time Santa Barbara Mission has suf- 
fered from earthquake disturb- 
ances. In 1812 it was seriously 
damaged but the damage was re- 
paired three years later. Most of 
the injury to the Mission in the 
latest shocks was centered around 
the famous bell towers, which 
were entirely destroyed. Other 
parts of the mission buildings were 
badly damaged. The older wing of 
St. Anthony’s College, also in charge 
of the Franciscans, was badly dam- 
aged, and the walls of the College 
Chapel collapsed. The Rev. Augus- 
tine Hobrecht, O.F.M., has an- 
nounced that steps will be taken 
immediately to rebuild damaged 
buildings. It is estimated that the 


restoration will cost approximately 
$750,000. 

The new St. Francis Hospital, in 
charge of the Franciscan Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart, just completed at 


a cost of $300,000, was so badly 
damaged that it will have to be re- 
built. The Sisters worked heroically 
carrying patients from this build- 
ing while the walls trembled from 
the recurrent shocks. 

St. Vincent’s Orphanage, a $500,- 
000 structure recently completed, 
and conducted by the Daughters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, was 
seriously damaged, but all of the 
children escaped in safety. 

The Church of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe (Mexican) and _ the 
school conducted in connection 
with this church were also dam- 
aged. In the disturbances following 
the earth tremors this church was 
the victim of sacrilegious robbery. 
Sacred vessels of gold and silver, 
ornamented images, candlesticks, 
and altar cloths were stolen. 

Our Lady of Sorrows Church, the 
Jesuit church, is a complete wreck, 
and the parochial school is so badly 
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damaged that it is doubtful if it can 
be repaired otherwise than by re- 
building. 

The Knights of Columbus build- 
ing and St. Aloysius Hall are other 
buildings that suffered, the former 
being practically demolished. It is 
expected that a final check-up will 
reveal many other instances of dam- 
age to Catholic buildings and insti- 
tutions which have not yet been re- 
ported. 


——— 
— 





ScotcH PROTESTANTS ALARMED BY 
INFLUX OF IRISH CATHOLICS. 


At the Free Church Assembly, 
held recently in Edinburgh, Rev. 
Dr. W. Mackintosh Mackay, Glas- 
gow, said a serious situation was 
arising as a result of the growth of 
the Irish population and the ex- 
pansion of the Catholic Church in 
Scotland. 

Dr. Mackay added that he wished 
to see all denominations in national 
(or public) schools, and pointed out 
that the Catholic Church now took 
its place, after the Church of Scot- 
land, as the second-largest Church 
in the country according to bap- 
tisms. That was a very serious po- 
sition. 

It showed the advance which had 
been made by the Catholic Church, 
and, when they considered further 
the question of Irish immigration 
and that the American Government 
had lately reduced the quota of im- 
migrants from South Ireland, while 
it had left the minimum from Scot- 
land as it was, they could see that a 
large number of Irish seeking for 
fresh fields would be driven to Scot- 
land, and that they would have an 
increase of Irish immigration into 
Scotland. 

The result was that in Scottish 
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country districts they were already 
finding parts of parishes, which 
used to be entirely Protestant, 
partly Catholic. 

The whole matter of the religious 
question was referred to a commit- 
tee for report at a future Assembly. 

The real trouble is that the Cath- 
olic population in Scotland is claim- 
ing educational liberty—that is, the 
right to educate its children as 
Catholics; and the Free Church, 
alarmed at the spread of Cathol- 
icism in Scotland, is demanding 
that instruction shall not be denom- 
inational. Anti-Irish feeling is be- 


ing excited for an obvious reason. 


i, 
—_ 





DeaTtTH oF BisHop KEILEY. 


THe Ricut Rev. BeNnJamin J. 
KEILey, retired Bishop of Savannah 
and one of the best loved church- 
men the South has ever known, 
died in Atlanta, Georgia, on Wed- 
nesday, June 17th. He had been a 
priest in the reign of five Popes. 

Seventy-eight years old, Bishop 
Keiley had been blind and in poor 
health for some time. It was this 
fact that caused him to ask for re- 
tirement two years ago. He was 
preparing to take an automobile 
ride from an Atlanta hospital where 
he had been under treatment, when, 
without warning, he fell dead. His 
funeral was held at Savannah on 
Saturday, June 20th. 

Bishop Keiley ministered to the 
Catholics of Georgia for thirty-five 
years and for twenty-two years was 
their bishop. He at once captured 
the imagination of the South by 
virtue of the fact that he fought 
under Lee in the Southern cause in 
the Civil War before his ordination. 
In later years his kindly, yet strong 
character enhanced the esteem 
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in which he was held. His name 
had become synonymous with the 
Diocese of Savannah at his retire. 
ment, and he was beloved of all 
classes. 

Born in 1847, he was educated at 
Petersburg, Va. At the age of seven- 
teen, he joined the Confederate 
cause in the Civil War and fought 
with distinction till the end of the 
struggle. He then took up news- 
paper work, but soon entered St. 
Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Md. 
A year later, in 1869, he entered the 
American College at Rome. He was 
ordained in 1873, and his first as- 
signment was at New Castle, Del. 
In 1880, he was transferred to the 
rectorship of the pro-cathedral at 
Wilmington, Del. 

When the Rt. Rev. Thomas A. 
Becker was transferred to Savannah 
from Wilmington in 1886, Father 
Keiley accompanied him, and be- 
came pastor of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church in Atlanta. Shortly 
afterward he was made vicar-gen- 
eral, and in 1896 he became rector 
of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist in Savannah. Two years 
later the cathedral was destroyed 
by fire, and it was largely through 
the wide and energetic efforts of 
Father Keiley that the beautiful 
Gothic structure was rebuilt. 

Bishop Becker died in 1899, and 
in 1900 Father Keiley was conse- 
crated Bishop of Savannah, Car- 
dinal Gibbons officiating at the 
ceremony. Since that time he had 
become one of the most conspic- 
uous figures in Georgia. The num- 
ber of Catholics in the State in- 
creased greatly under his strong 
administration. In ten years he 
more than doubled the number of 
churches with resident pastors in 
the diocese. Religious societies were 
firmly established. In the wave of 
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intolerance which swept Georgia he 
guided his flock with wisdom and 
dignity, and by his encouragement 
made the Catholic Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation, formed to combat bigotry, 
a model organization of its kind for 
the country. His strengthening of 
the Missionary Society of Georgia 
was another major accomplish- 
ment. 


_ 
— 





AMERICAN FLEET IN Hawatr Com- 
MEMORATES MOTHER’S Day BY 
A FIELD Mass. 


How Mother’s Day was observed 
by the sailors of the American fleet 
on its recent visit to Hawaii, is told 
in the following interesting account 
issued by the N. C. W. C. News 
Service. It was written by a Staff 
Officer of the U. S. S. Beaver. 

At the bow of his head and the 
clap of his hand, Father J. Earl Mc- 
Nanamy, Chaplain of the U. S. S. 
Beaver, and Division 16, U. S. Sub- 
marines, put into motion’ the 
greatest religious celebration the 
Hawaiian Islands have ever wit- 
nessed. 

Away out here in Lahaina on the 
Island of Maui, not far from the 
Island of Molokai, made famous by 
the heroic virtues of Father Da- 
mien, ten thousand stalwart sons 
of loving mothers fell on their knees 
to assist at a solemn military Field 
Mass, in commemoration of Moth- 
er’s Day. 

In the Bay, where it is said the 
waters are the bluest of all in the 
world, hundreds of ships of all 
types and sizes lay at anchor. Sub- 
Marines came up from the very 
bowels of the sea and stood by. 
Aéroplanes, like birds, moving at 
the will of men, zoomed and 
Swooped above. 
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Out in the open field, surrounded 
by sugar cane and pineapple planta- 
tions, ten thousand men had gath- 
ered together to honor their God. 
Two hundred of these were Ma- 
rines; they were the rifle squad. 
They stood at attention with their 
rifles on their shoulders. One hun- 
dred sailors, members of the K. of 
C., stood on either side of the altar 
as a guard of honor. 

The background of the altar was 
decorated with American flags, in 
the center of which hung the Cross 
of Christ, the standard of a Chris- 
tian people. The altar was one 
mass of candles, native flowers and 
plants. The candles burned like 
Kukui torches casting a flood of 
orange light about. The spider lily 
seemed to weave a web of silvery 
lace around the wax begonias, and 
the spiny cactus seemed to vie with 
the water hyacinths for admiration. 
So that the timid jasmine might 
show herself, she most beautifully 
entwined herself around the others. 
Here and there the tall poinsettia 
plant towered in majesty and 
beauty above the others. The liquid 
sunshine, peculiar to these islands, 
fell upon us, making a myriad-col- 
ored rainbow over the altar. 

Then, as Robert Service would 
say, in a silence we could almost 
hear, the voice of Captain Broad- 
mann uttered the words, “Jntroibo 
ad altare Dei,’ and the solemn 
Mass had begun. Commander Ma- 
guire, Chaplain of the U. S. S. 
Aroostook, was deacon; Command- 
er McFadden, Chaplain of the U. S. 
S. Nevada, was Subdeacon; Father 
J. Earl McNanamy, Chaplain of 
Division 16, U. S. Submarines, was 
master of ceremonies. Admirals 
and lowly bluejackets sent up pray- 
ers to the King of kings, the soft 
sweet melodious voices of the Ha- 
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waiian choir wafted an atmosphere 
of soothing piety. 

After the Gospel was chanted by 
Father Maguire, Father Otto, the 
benevolent pastor of this little vil- 
lage by the sea, gave us a hearty 
welcome—a real Aloha, followed by 
a very inspiring sermon. 

The Mass progressed until the 
consecration, when the firing squad 
simultaneously touched the triggers 
of their rifles and sent high into the 
air, and far and wide, the announce- 
ment that, at that moment, by the 
words of a priest, God had come 
down from heaven, really, truly and 
substantially, to rest among the 
children for whom He died, eager 
and ready to offer all things needed 
for eternal life. 

After the last prayers, Father 
McNanamy announced that the day 
would be incomplete and the store- 
house of memory would lack very 
much if Father Broadmann did not 
speak to all present. 

So, with all his many powers as 
an orator brought into play, he dug 
down deep into our hearts and told 
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us all just what we really felt—that 
mothers are God’s best gift to men. 


- 
> 





CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THERE are 20,738,447 Catholics in 
the United States, according to the 
1925 edition of the Catholic Press 
Directory, just published by Joseph 
H. Meier of Chicago. The directory 
shows that the Catholic Church 
gained 10,608,770 members during 
the last twenty-five years and 
4,429,137 in the last ten years, in 
spite of restriction of immigration. 

According to the new directory, 
there are 60,155 Sisters and nuns 
in the United States; 23,697 priests; 
216 seminaries, universities, and 
colleges; 208 monasteries, abbeys, 
and scholasticates; 592 convents 
and novitiates; 607 academies and 
boarding schools; 611 high schools; 
559 hospitals and sanitariums, and 
598 charitable institutions. There 
are also 264 Catholic papers and 
periodicals. 








Our Contributors. 


Anna McCiure SHoLL (“A New 
Day in Church Architecture”) is a 
well-known writer of New York 
City. She is a frequent contributor 
to THE CATHOLIC WorLp. 


DorotHY GRAHAM (Mrs. JAMES 
W. Bennett) (“Circus Day’’) is an 
American writer of fiction and 
travel articles. She was educated 
in America and also in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, and Florence, Italy. 
She has traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope and America and recently en- 
joyed a delightful trip through 
Japan. She spent last winter in 
China, and is now completing the 
trip around the world. 


Grace Guiney (“Louise Imogen 
Guiney: A Comment and Some Let- 
ters”) is a cousin of the late Louise 
Imogen Guiney and also her literary 
executor. 


MarRTHA BANNING THOMAS (“Leg- 
acy”), of Old Lyme, Connecticut, 
is a well-known writer whose work, 
in prose and in verse, has appeared 
frequently in the secular magazines. 
This is her first contribution to THE 
CaTHOLic Wor Lp. 


Rev. JosepH J. WiruiaMs, S.J. 
(“Buccaneers”), the first treasurer 
of America—A Catholic Review of 
the Week,—was for two years a 
member of the staff of that publica- 
tion. At the time of the great Jamaica 
earthquake of 1907 he was visiting 
Jamaica. He returned to the island 
as an active laborer in 1912, and 
during the hurricane of that year 
took a prominent part in the work 


of rescue and relief in Montego 
Bay. His description of the cyclone 
was subsequently incorporated into 
the official report of the United 
States Government Weather Bu- 
reau, and is quoted by the latest 
writers on West Indian hurricanes. 
The Northern News, of Montego 
Bay, in its first issue after the 
storm, thus refers to him: “Natu- 
rally, this, like other catastrophes, 
had its heroes, and justice demands 
that we give the place of honour in 
the list of the performances of deeds 
of genuine heroism, to the Rev. 
Father Williams of the Roman 
Catholic denomination. Many this 
day owe their lives to the gallantry 
of this priest.” After serving as a 
member of the Kingston School 
Board and as one of the Governor’s 
appointees on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Boy Scouts of Ja- 
maica, Father Williams was forced 
by ill health to return to the States. 
Since that time he has been a fre- 
quent contributor to various maga- 
zines specializing in Jamaica topics. 
Besides a volume of Jamaica 
sketches now in press, Father Wil- 
liams has published two spiritual 
books, Keep the Gate and Yearning 
for God. 


Rev. Puivip H. Burkett, S.J., 
Pu.D. (“What Shall We Do about 
Our Criminal Record?’’), is Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from Cam- 
pion College, and that of Ph.D. from 
Fordham University. He has spe- 
cialized in the study of penology 
and has done work as chaplain in 
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penitentiaries of various States. 
Father Burkett writes: “I cherish a 
warm spot in my heart for the 
condemned criminal, but will not 
allow it to develop into sentimen- 
tality.” 


Erin Samson (“L’Ankou”), of 
Washington, D. C., is a graduate of 
Trinity College, where she obtained 
the degree of M.A. In 1923 Miss 
Samson was one of the prize-win- 
ners in the short-story contest con- 
ducted by the Catholic Review of 
Baltimore. 


James J. Watsn, M.D., Px.D. 
(“Mother Xavier Mehegan and Her 
Work”), the distinguished writer 
and lecturer, is a frequent contrib- 
utor to THe CaTHOLIC WorLpD. 


Dom Bepe Camm, O.S.B., M.A., 
F.S.A. (“The Miracle of Arles-sur- 


Tech”) completes in this number 
his interesting article begun in the 
July issue. 


Jessie VAUGHN (Mrs. Lewis G.) 
Harrier (“Motoring”), of Oakland, 
California, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She has had 
several poems published in various 
magazines, including “Mother” in 
Tue CatHoLic Wortp of last De- 
cember. 


Davin GoLpsTein’ (“Religious 
Campaigning in American Streets”) 
thus sums up his interesting career: 
“My first public activity was while 
in the Socialist movement. 1903— 
Resigned, because of its false phi- 
losophy, its advocacy of immoral 
and unpatriotic doctrines. 1905— 
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Baptized in Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Boston. 1909— 
Called to public work of a Catholic 
sociological character by Cardinal 
O’Connell. 1911—Entered the na- 
tional field at invitation of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the Central Verein 
to defend the Church against the 
Socialist assault. 1912—Appointed 
national lecturer by the Supreme 
Office of the Knights of Columbus. 
1917—Organized the Catholic Truth 
Guild, in codperation with Mrs. 
Martha Moore Avery, to carry the 
Catholic message to the populace in 
the streets. Published three books 
in collaboration with Mrs. Martha 
Moore Avery: Socialism: The Na- 
tion of Fatherless Children; Bolshe- 
vism: Its Cure; Campaigning for 
Christ.” 


Jutia C. Dox (“The Mission at 
Martin’s”) is the author of the 
Paulist Press pamphlet, To Prepare 
the Way, first published as an ar- 
ticle in THe CatHotic Wortp for 
December, 1914. 


Rev. Cuarves J. Quirk, S.J. (“In 
Westminster Abbey”), is a _ well- 
known poet whose work has fre- 
quently appeared in our pages. Last 
summer Father Quirk returned to 
America after a somewhat pro- 
longed stay in Belgium, during 
which one of the Poetry Reviews 
spoke of him as its “Belgian con- 
tributor”—not a very apt descrip- 
tion of a native of New Orleans, La. 


JEWELL Mitten (Maras. F. H. 
PraLtz) concludes in this issue her 
series of three articles entitled “In 
Old Liguria.” 
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Straws and Prayer-Books. By James 
Branch Cabell. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 

James Branch Cabell. By Carl Van 
Doren. Same Publisher. $1.00. 
In Straws and Prayer-Books, Mr. 

Cabell writes the epilogue to a 

series of volumes constituting the 

“Biography” to which frequent ref- 

erence is made—the life, chiefly the 

inner life, of Dom Manuel of Poic- 
tesme. It may be surmised that this 
book and its predecessors are in 
great measure autobiography—not 

a chronicle of external events but 

of a mind, the mind of a literary 

artist, conceived not as a being with 

a “message” or a “mission,” but as 

life’s “half-frightened playboy,” a 

thoroughgoing but not ungracious 

egotist. 

Mr. Cabell’s writings have for a 
long time been a cause of irritation 
to a large class of readers and 
critics. One does not refer merely 
to the attitude of those who favored 
Mr. Sumner’s prosecution of Jurgen 
for its alleged indecency, but to the 
reaction of many of the “sophisti- 
cates,” the real ones as well as those 
of Greenwich Village. As the au- 
thor himself says whimsically, “The 


instinctive reaction of many persons 
everywhere ... had been the in- 
stant, unreasoning response of a 
reputable business man or of a bull 
to the Soviet flag.” Perhaps the 
real cause of this “instinctive reac- 
tion” lies in a certain charming and 
playful quality of pose that Mr. Ca- 
bell betrays in his writings; the 
Philistine and the “unco’ guid,” to 
whom solemnity is the pledge of 
virtue, can never tolerate those who 
do not take pomposity seriously. 
That we who claim to have some 
sense of humor—and cannot St. 
Augustine be quoted somewhere in 
favor of a sense of humor as a reli- 
gious asset?—should take Mr. Ca- 
bell entirely seriously is probably 
the last thing that he would demand 
of us. From his lesser vanity about 
the “lewd Jurgen touch” to his 
elaborate exposition of the thesis 
that the genuine literary artist 
writes purely and exclusively for 
his own amusement, Mr. Cabell 
seems to be enjoying himself hugely 
with his poses, and who shall blame 
him? The human beings who are 
guilty of no posturings at all before 
their fellows are few in number— 
and very unpleasant company. It 
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is only when the poseur has lost his 
ability to laugh at himself as well 
as at others, and when his avocation 
as playboy has become ultimate 
reality to himself, that he is hope- 
less, for then he is nearing the “lie 
in the soul” which Plato views with 
horror. 

Certain people have seen in Mr. 
Cabell a mental kinship with Mr. 
H. L. Mencken. We do, indeed, feel 
something of this in, for instance, 
the thrust at a law which “by be- 
stowing upon nonintoxicating bev- 
erages an illegal alcoholic content, 
at once repeats and repudiates the 
miracle of Cana,” or that at the 
modernist pundits who are “bring- 
ing fearlessly to bear upon the 
mystery of the Incarnation the in- 
tellect of a midwife.” More often, 


however, he shows a certain aloof- 
ness of observation and analysis 
that reminds one of Rémy de Gour- 


mont, busied with the “dissociation 
of ideas.” 

All who have preserved their 
faith in the traditions of romantic 
literature will be grateful for the 
defense of the romantic spirit in 
this book. To judge from review- 
ers’ notices and publishers’ blurbs, 
we are still more or less on the crest 
of a wave of sex literature and so- 
called realism. It is still a literary 
blasphemy to speak without rever- 
ence of Joyce’s Ulysses or of Mr. D. 
H. Lawrence’s novels and their pre- 
occupation with fornication, varied 
by delicately suggested excursions 
into onanism and homosexuality. 
Many of our younger novelists, also, 
feel it their vocation to produce at 
brief intervals several hundred 
pages of pathology in the form of 
“realistic” description of the pecu- 
liar trials and difficulties of adoles- 
cence. Into all this bursts Mr. Ca- 
bell, overthrowing the idols of those 
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who have destroyed their gods and 
treating with contempt the iron 
conventions of these new Philistines 
who claim to be emancipated from 
all convention. So far from admit- 
ting the necessity of subscribing to 
the creed and the cult of the mod- 
ern naturalism, Mr. Cabell claims 
that it is the privilege of the novel- 
ist “to aid according to his abilities 
in this old, world-wide effort, so to 
delude mankind that nobody from 
birth to death need ever really 
bother about his, upon the whole, 
unpromising situation in the flesh.” 

How much of Mr. Cabell’s phi- 
losophy is conviction and how much 
of it pose, albeit very graceful and 
diverting pose, it is impossible to 
say. One does feel, however, that a 
sense of the futility of things, of the 
“vanity and vexation of spirit” be- 
neath most human living, is lurking 
not far from the surface all the 
time. “Everywhere fine literature, 
in its more purple passages, tends 
to voice the futility of man’s en- 
deavors, the impermanence of his 
works, and his generally unarguable 
claims not to be worth wriling 
about.” In his handling of the sub- 
ject of death, too, one feels that 
though Mr. Cabell may be acting 
true to his part of the literary artist 
as playboy, his spirit is troubled 
by the vanitas vanitatum et omnia 
vanitas of the Preacher. If only he 
could pass from the romantics to 
the mystics and add Thomas 4 
Kempis’s preter amare Deum! 

To those who know their Cabell 
well there will be little that is new 
in Mr. Van Doren’s book, but the 
summary of the author’s literary 
achievements and the exposition of 
his spirit and philosophy, illustrated 
by remarkably felicitous quotations, 
are valuable. That curious mixture 
of romanticism and disillusionment, 
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tinged with a sense of almost sub- 
lime futility, is stressed so much 
that one begins to feel that Mr. Ca- 
bell’s negations are for him a very 
positive gospel. G. D. M. 


L’Ame Religieuse des Russes d’aprés 
leurs plus récentes publications. By 
Michel d’Herbigny, S.J. Rome: 
Pontificio Istituto Orientale. 

This interesting study is divided 
into two parts: 1. Sous la persécu- 
tion soviétique; 2. En émigration. 
The first part makes sad, and, at 
times, unpleasant reading. A pe- 
rusal of it, however, leaves no doubt 
as to the essential incompatibility 
of communism with any form of 
religion. 

It shows, further, to what dia- 
bolical lengths the Soviet authori- 
ties are going in their misuse of the 
schools, the theaters, the moving 
pictures, and other agencies, for the 
destruction of faith and morals. The 
schools are made hotbeds of vice, 
and on the stage the most sacred 
incidents of the Gospel narrative 
are the subjects for pornographic 
representations, often involving the 
public commission of acts of the 
grossest indecency. Never did 
pagan Rome descend to greater 
depths of infamy! 

The second and much the longer 
section deals with the religious 
conditions and aspirations of the 
Russian exiles, as gathered from 
their recent publications. How 
numerous these exiles are will be 
realized when it is known that, 
while scattered all over Europe, 
they number, in one city alone, 
Berlin, no less than three hundred 
thousand, and that in Europe, out- 
side of Russia, they are governed by 
as many as thirty-three bishops. 
These émigrés have repudiated the 
authority of the Patriarch of Mos- 
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cow and have substituted a synod 
of their own. They have also re- 
jected a claim to jurisdiction over 
them advanced by the Orthodox 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
has in consequence refused them 
admission to the churches of his 
patriarchate. Further, the rela- 
tions with their coreligionists in 
Greece and Serbia are far from cor- 
dial. Truly the Orthodox Church 
is a house divided against itself! 
Exile has proved most unsettling. 
The divorce evil is rampant among 
them; many give way to religious 
indifference; others have become 
Protestants, Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists, Theosophists, and even Jews. 
Apostasies such as these occasion 
little comment. But conversions to 
Catholicity provoke extraordinary 
bursts of anger and violent denun- 
ciation. For one thing in which 
they are united is violent hatred of 
the Catholic Church, of which, how- 
ever, they are extremely ignorant. 
Yet there are among them great 
numbers of pious and sincere souls, 
endeavoring to live devout lives, and 
many of these are deeply impressed 
by their contact with the spiritual 
life of the Catholics about them. A 
former Procurator General of the 
Holy Synod, for instance, told the 
author that he had always imagined 
that the last saint of the Church 
had been St. Francis of Assisi and 
that its subsequent sterility had 
been his principal argument in sup- 
port of the Orthodox claims. He 
had no idea of the hundreds of 
saints canonized from century to 
century, until he happened to read 
of St. Francis de Sales and of the 
Curé d’Ars, the accounts of whom 
enlightened and thrilled him. 

The only hope for the Russian 
people lies in the Catholic Church. 
The exiles do not realize this and 
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are as a rule very hostile. But 
their hostility is based on igno- 
rance and disappears with enlight- 
enment; and their doctrine is al- 
most identical with ours. Those 
who have remained in Russia are 
better disposed. They at least feel 
that their own Church has failed 
them and that without spiritual re- 
generation it is powerless to help 
them. The author estimates that 
between the Bolshevist activities on 
the one hand and the demoralizing 
effects of emigration on the other, 
more than half of the Russian peo- 
ple have already lost their faith. 
The publication of this most inter- 
esting volume should afford sup- 
port to the efforts of those who, 
through such agencies as Dr. Von 
Galen’s Catholic Union, are en- 
deavoring to come to the rescue. 
W. L. S. 


The Religion of the Manichees. By 


F. C. Burkitt. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $2.40. 

Everybody who has read the 
Confessions of St. Augustine will 
be aware that for a time he be- 
longed to the religion described by 
Dr. Burkitt in this book, which em- 
bodies his Donnellan Lectures for 
1924, delivered at the University of 
Dublin. But most people’s knowl- 
edge of that religion ends there, 
even if it begins with so much in- 
formation. The religion lasted— 
always under persecution—for one 
thousand years since Mani, then a 
young man living in Ctesiphon, 
first proclaimed his gospel on 
March 20, a. p. 242. It is obvious 
that it must have had some real 
attraction to have lasted for that 
period, more especially since it was, 
as we learn from this book, by no 
manner of means a simple and 
easily understood belief. Dr. Bur- 
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kitt thinks that its dualism—an at- 
tempt to explain that real crux, the 
origin and existence of evil—was, 
as in the case of Zoroastrianism and 
Mithraism, the real cause of its 
success. 

Whence did it come? Mithraism 
was an offshoot from Zoroastrian- 
ism; was that the case with the 
teaching of Mani? Again, was it, 
as most people have thought, a 
Christian heresy, or, as some later 
scholars have believed, an independ- 
ent Oriental religion? These mat- 
ters are fully discussed by Dr. 
Burkitt, who comes to the conclu- 
sion that, in the main, St. Ephraim 
of Edessa was right when he be- 
lieved that Mani’s system was “a 
fantastic reproduction of the heret- 
ical Christian philosopher Bardai- 
sin and the heretical Christian 
churchman Marcion.” The essen- 
tial fact about the latter is, the au- 
thor thinks, that he was a kind of 
Christian dissenter, and that opin- 
ion he sustains by an appeal to those 
facts which we know about this 
personage. As to its ethic, he 
thinks that while St. Augustine was, 
to say the least, unsympathetic, if 
not even unfair to Manicheism,— 
perhaps a position easy to explain 
in one who was a convert from its 
doctrines,—he was correct in so far 
that there is a real difference be- 
tween its ethical system and that of 
Christianity. “Christianity is con- 
cerned with persons, Manichzism 
with things. Christian sympathy 
goes out to men and women,... 
the sympathy of the Manichee was 
directed . . . towards the Light im- 
prisoned in men.” For example, 
while men to-day rejoice in legisla- 
tion preventing river pollution be- 
cause it benefits man in some way, 
the Manichee would have rejoiced 
on behalf of the water itself. 
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One curious point must not go 
unnoticed. Mani taught that what 
constituted the Fall took place long 
before there were men or even a 
world for them to live on, in fact 
that the Fall was the cause of the 
creation of the world. In his mind 
the Fall was a disturbance of the 
equilibrium which up to that time 
had existed between God and the 
harmful Dark. So far Mani; but 
Dr. Burkitt seems to think that this 
is a tolerable doctrine to-day, and 
he sets at the head of the chapter 
in which he deals with this topic 
the words of an Anglican dignitary 
of our time: “In seeking a doctrine 
of the Fall... no view will be 
found adequate which regards the 
fall of man as something which 
took place in this world under our 
present conditions of being.” 

Anglican theology is avowedly 
nebulous, and curious, and mixed, 
but one cannot but wonder how 
such a view can be adjusted to the 
details of the Atonement and gen- 
erally to what has been the re- 
ceived views of Christendom for two 
thousand years. B. C. A. W. 


The Dogma of Evolution. By Louis 
Trenchard More. Princeton: Uni- 


versity Press. $3.50. 

Some twenty years ago Professor 
Thomas Hunt Morgan of Columbia 
University, in the preface to his 
volume on Evolution and Adapta- 
tion, said, “The claim of the oppo- 
nents of the theory that Darwinism 
has become a dogma contains more 
truth than the nominal followers of 
the school find pleasant to hear.” 
Professor More, Dean of the School 
of Physical Science of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, frankly calls his 
volume The Dogma of Evolution. 
It represents the substance of lec- 
tures delivered by the author at 
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Princeton University in January, 
1925, under the Louis Clark Vanux- 
em Foundation. The dedication 
contains these keynote sentences: 
“It was foolishly believed that our 
spiritual and temporal affairs were 
determined by the positions and 
motions of the planets in their 
orbits. Is it not true that men to- 
day are seeking the source and law 
of our spiritual being in the con- 
figurations and motions of the 
atoms which compose our corporeal 
substance? Is there any real dif- 
ference between the attempts of the 
ancient astrologers and the modern 
biologists?” 

Dean More points out that “with 
what is now known to have been a 
pitifully meagre supply of facts, 
observations, and experiments, the 
Darwinians preached the gospel of 
evolution as an established scien- 
tific law and crushed all opposition 
to natural selection by hurling the 
anathema that if you do not believe 
you are not fit to survive.” These 
quotations show the philosophic 
standpoint from which the book is 
written. Dean More believes that 
the whole subject of evolution is 
still open for discussion and that 
the application of principles to be 
derived from it to other great 
spheres of human knowledge and 
human action is altogether prema- 
ture and produces in the minds of 
many a feeling of assurance with 
regard to the negative values of 
existence that is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. Toward the end he 
says: “No one could have a greater 
respect for the character of the 
great men of science than have I. 
But it has always seemed to me, 
when such men are removed from 
their proper sphere of work and at- 
tempt to solve problems where both 
the conditions of work and the con- 
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clusions to be derived are lacking 
in the definiteness necessary to the 
solution of a laboratory problem, 
that then they are singularly unfit 
to be followed as guides.” He adds: 
“The interpretation of biology and 
the application of evolution to so- 
cial laws have spread to the public 
principally through the medium of 
the popularizers of science. The 
descent from scientific accuracy to 
the vague use of scientific terms by 
the humanitarians and sociologists 
has been rapid and fatal.” 

Even these few brief quotations 
will show that Dean More has writ- 
ten a very interesting and sugges- 
tive book. There is much more in 
it than even is thus hinted. He 
points out that Darwin himself 
seems to have utterly minimized or 
failed to understand the work of 
his greatest predecessor in this 
question of evolution, Lamarck. A 
quotation from Huxley shows that 
the protagonist of evolution was 
more careful in pointing out the 
limitations of our knowledge with 
regard to evolution when talking to 
scientists than he was when he de- 
livered popular lectures to London 
workmen. In a word, scientists are 
put on the defensive in the matter 
of their sincerity as evolutionists. 
Dean More emphasizes the fact that 
Darwin himself was a great ob- 
server but not at all a philosopher, 
though of course it is his philosophy 
and his theory that have attracted 
much more attention than his sci- 
entific observations. 3. 3. We 


The Riches of the Poor Man. By 
P,. J. O'Connor Duffy. London: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne. 5s. 
The stories in this little book of 

Irish tales, a number of which ap- 

peared in the pages of THe CaTtH- 

otic WorLp, are supposedly told by 
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a certain character of Lishbeg, 
whom the author describes and re- 
ports in a graphic and charming 
manner. Humor and a good deal 
of dramatic feeling, infused with a 
strong and typically Irish sense of 
poetry, are the characteristics of 
the book. There is tragedy and 
comedy, and there is a tasty sprin- 
kling of the half teasing, half satir- 
ical flavor which makes folk tales 
a special kind of literature. 

Of the dozen stories in the vol- 
ume, I like best “The Two Red 
Birds,” a very beautiful and very 
Irish thing; “Beneath the Moon,” a 
scene from Cromwellian times, with 
a brave and lovely heroine; and 
“The Red-Haired Woman’s Hus- 
band,” full of keen wisdom and 
native humor. The manner in 
which fhe Irish dialect is managed 
by the author is one of the best 
recommendations of the book; there 
is no straining for effect—very little 
dialect, in fact, is used—but the im- 
pression given is graphic, as if one 
were actually hearing the vernac- 
ular. c. P. 


Eighteenth Century Studies. By 
Robert Bracey, O.P. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

If it were decent to reprint here 
the Bishop of Clifton’s “Foreword,” 
—it is a perfect performance,—the 
reader would have a suitable review 
of this delicate and delectable vol- 
ume. Prior Bracey’s scholarship 
and culture are musically matched 
by the Bishop’s. 

Here are eleven “papers”—juice- 
less and calumnious word but the 
Prior’s own!—on such attractive 
topics as Dr. Johnson’s Catholic 
Friends, his First Book, his quali- 
ties as a Preacher, his Boswell, and 
that amiable bluestocking bigot, 
Hannah More, whose passage at 
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arms with Joseph Berington is 
spicily reported. These five chap- 
ters make it almost a Johnson book, 
recondite in matter, somewhat ar- 
cheologic in flavor, and beautifully 
accomplishing the impossible by ap- 
pealing subtly both to the specialist 
and the general. “A Don Quixote 
of the Pulpit” was the grave and 
reverend Jesuit jester, José Fran- 
cesco de Isla, the clerical Cervantes 
who laughed away the oddities and 
affectations of sermons. Two quiv- 
ering chapters tell of poor Louise de 
la Valliére, the. dazzling Duchess, 
who went from court to Carmel, 
and the brilliant, disreputable Tal- 
leyrand, who knocked loudly at the 
back door of the Church in his last 
hour. It is a great merit in Prior 
Bracey that he deals kindly with 
these penitents, for is there not the 
more rejoicing over them in heav- 
en? Saints and sinners, impostors 
and penitents, orthodox and lapsed, 
—both Boswell and Gibbon pro- 
fessed the faith for a little while,— 
are here sketched in a few lines 
with unfamiliar incident and quo- 
tation, with delicate grace and de- 
licious drollery, through the hun- 
dred and fifty pages of this book. 
Prior Bracey proves that dis- 
tinctly Catholic writing can be made 
alluring to readers of all faiths and 
of none. All that is necessary to 
enjoy this volume is a modicum of 
good taste, some slight acquaintance 
with the past, and an interest in 
literary delicatessen. s. & 


Safeguarding Children’s Nerves. By 
James J. Walsh, M.D., and John 
A. Foote, M.D. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

The general make-up of this book 
is interesting. Each of its eighteen 
chapters is headed by a charming 
silhouette of little children at play. 
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Following the title of each chapter 
are quotations drawn from antiq- 
uity, which serve most appropri- 
ately to bring home to one the uni- 
versality and the eternal charm of 
youth. 

While the reviewer is a physician, 
and the father of six active young- 
sters, he was surprised to find how 
much actual technical medical 
knowledge the authors have con- 
veyed in “little words.” He found 
himself repeating to himself, “Good 
idea; this is common sense; that is 
just what I find,” etc. In other 
words, the theories advanced are 
amply borne out in practice. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, in a fore- 
word, makes the following state- 
ment: “Of the twelve million chil- 
dren in our schools, thirty per cent. 
are so far below standard weight as 
to suggest a condition of under- 
nourishment, and three million are 
in urgent need of medical atten- 
tion.” 

The opening chapter, “Children 
in the World To-day,” contains 
much first-class philosophy of life 
brought out in subtitles, as “Shell 
Shock a Disease of the Educated,” 
“Enforcing the Idea of Achieve- 
ment,” etc. The chapter on “The 
Nervous Child,” among many other 
interesting exposures, brings out 
the common cause of nervousness, 
proving to anyone’s satisfaction 
that nothing makes the nervous 
system so inclined to be responsive 
as the lack of exercise and air. 

There is a chapter on the spoiled 
child in which suggestions are 
made to meet successfully this 
ubiquitous difficulty; on misunder- 
stood and different children; and on 
the bogy of heredity. Chapters on 
food, nursing, fatigue, and recrea- 
tion give many interesting points 
in practical physiology. Chapters on 
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discipline, habits, and the formation 
of dreads and dislikes, reveal many 
pitfalls in child psychology. 
Altogether, this book is one that 
may be read and reread with both 
profit and pleasure by all who have 
the care and the love of children at 
heart. P. J. F. 


The Chaplain of St. Catherine’s. By 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. New 
York: 
$2.00. 
On the surface this volume of Dr. 

Heuser gives us the story of the 
chaplain of a convent of cloistered 
nuns. The topics, the comment, 
the situations, the characters, and 
the allusions are so chosen and re- 
lated as to permit the author to 
give us beneath the surface his own 
matured impressions on clerical life 
and its relations. 

A second reading of the volume 
has strengthened the reviewer's ad- 
miration of it and has convinced 
him that it will render great service 
in a pleasant way to any clerical 
reader who wishes to find profit in 
the reading of it. 

There are scattered throughout 
the volume many evidences of the 
author’s wide range of knowledge of 
historical and cultural subjects. 
Touches of humor lighten’ the 
pages. The author employs many 
quotations in order to set forth im- 
personally lessons for everyday be- 
havior of which we have grave need. 

It would be difficult to select the 
points in Dr. Heuser’s volume 
which give it its greatest value. One 
would be compelled to choose be- 
tween the charming commendation 
of the discriminating use of tobacco, 
the practical interpretations of the 
spiritual life, the symbolic inter- 
pretation of flowers, the critical 
reading of Holy Scripture, learning 
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from contact with others, and sys- 
tematic note-taking in one’s read- 
ing. The volume will repay richly 
a second reading. And after the 
reader has marked the pages that 
give him occasion for quiet self- 
examination and self-improvement, 
he will return to it many times 
with genuine pleasure and equal 
profit. W. J. K. 


The Music of the Past. By Wanda 
Landowska. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

One need not be a musician to 
enjoy and to profit by this beautiful 
book; in fact, so far as profiting by 
it goes, it would make salutary 
reading for every artist in the world 
to-day, be his endeavor what it 
may; and especially for the literary 
artist. For if the book does one 
thing above all others, it brings 
sharply to mind the value of tradi- 
tion in art—that tradition without 
which there would be no art. “In- 
novation is of little interest in it- 
self. . . . The innovator introduces 
a change, and not always a progress 
or an improvement in the taste.” 
These and similar passages reveal 
the attitude of the distinguished 
Polish authoress toward her art, an 
art of which she is a mistress both 
as an historian and a performer; 
and at the same time they serve to 
remind her readers of vital things 
all too often forgotten in our pres- 
ent day of bizarre artistic endeavor. 

As a history of music, Miss Lan- 
dowska’s book is absorbingly inter- 
esting. It avoids entirely the dry- 
as-dust, gives a running commen- 
tary on music in relation to other 
arts, and possesses altogether a 
charm that approaches pure narra- 
tive grace. It should be mentioned, 
too, that the volume is beautifully 
printed. Cc. P. 
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A Golden Treasury of Irish Verse. 
Edited by Lennox Robinson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
In his foreword to this latest and 

most worthy addition to _ the 
“Golden Treasury,” Mr. Lennox 
Robinson disarms criticism by ask- 
ing, “Did any anthology ever satisfy 
anyone except the compiler?” The 
question reduces to irrelevancy any 
query as to the whereabouts of cer- 
tain names, notably those of Pa- 
draic Pearse and Joseph Plunkett, 
in a collection which has made 
room for Congreve and Emily 
Bronté. On the whole, however, 
the anthology affords an eminently 
satisfactory conspectus of Irish 
poetry in English, or, to adapt Mac- 
Donagh’s phrase, English poetry 
written by Irishmen. MacDonagh 
himself is represented by a transla- 
tion from the Irish and by Led- 
wige’s beautiful verses in his mem- 
ory. 

The collection differs from most 
anthologies of Irish verse by de- 
parting from chronological arrange- 
ment, but with that chronology in 
mind it is not difficult to trace in 
its pages the development of the 
particular literary genre of which 
itis the expression. As Mr. Lennox 
says, it was not until the nineteenth 
century that any valuable contribu- 
tion was made to it in English. 

Nevertheless, the vast body of an- 
cient and medieval Irish verse is at 
least hinted at in the translations 
of Samuel Ferguson, Douglas Hyde, 
Dr. Sigerson, and others. (It is 
curious, by the way, to note the 
consistent use of the spelling 
“Gaul” in Dr. Sigerson’s title.) 
Ballads and street songs find a place 
here; indeed, to have omitted them 
would have been to overlook an im- 
portant aspect of the Irish charac- 
ter, but the editor’s test of literary 
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excellence, while it perhaps justifies 
the exclusion of “Eva of the Nation” 
from among the patriotic poets, 
scarcely explains that of “Ethna 
Carbery,” nor the inclusion among 
the street songs of “The Night be- 
fore Larry was stretched,” repre- 
sentative though it may be. 
Undoubtedly the compiler has 
realized his aim of linking poem 
with poem in a progression of 
thought and mood, and the reader 
who is seeking only the highest ex- 
pression of the highest thought, 
apart from the nationality of the 
poet, will find a golden abundance 
of it in these pages. But in the 
face of the editor’s protest that he 
has not tried to be “representative” 
there persists the wonder why the 
devotional poetry of a passionately 
devout people should here be so 
conspicueusly scant. B. M. K. 


A Manual of Moral Theology. By 
Thomas Slater, S.J. New York: 


Benziger Bros. 5th and revised 

ed. 2 vols. $4.50 each. 

This treatise aims at dealing with 
the Church’s teaching on living 
moral problems as they present 
themselves in the forum of con- 
science or of public discussion. The 
style is clear and simple, eliminat- 
ing technicalities, so far as that is 
possible in treating matters that 
necessarily have to take cognizance 
of legal principles and decisions. 
In as much as the bulk of moral 
theology, as taught in the schools, 
is but an application of canon law, 
the main part of this textbook had 
to be recast to make it conform to 
the new Code. 

Not to exceed the necessarily lim- 
ited space allotted to the subject, 
the author had to curtail some 
questions dealt with more at length 
in previous editions. Thus the 
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mooted question whether a bank- 
rupt is freed by law from moral 
responsibility for the residue owing 
to his creditors after being released 
by sentence of court, is here solved 
by simply stating the common opin- 
ion that he is not. This facile de- 
cision may remove a stumbling- 
block from the path of the upright 
layman, but probably it would at 
the same time cause the confessor 
some embarrassment in settling 
such cases in the forum of con- 
science. 

The space thus economized, how- 
ever, is wisely given to the treat- 
ment of questions raised by the 
Code. Thus a cursory glance will 
show numerous references at al- 
most every page. To mention only 


a few of the more practical: In Vol. 
IL., p. 236, we find a succinct state- 
ment as to how doubtful impedi- 
ments to matrimony are to be dealt 


with; in Vol. IL, p. 239, the process 
to be followed in obtaining dispen- 
sations from diriment impediments 
is very satisfactorily set forth; in 
Vol. II., p. 240, the delicate question 
of the revalidation of marriage is 
practically explained; or, again, in 
Vol. IL, p. 23, we find a chapter, 
not without timely significance, on 
“Things forbidden to clerics.” This 
will suffice to show the opportune- 
ness of this new edition of a hand- 
book which has already achieved 
deserved praise; but we feel called 
upon to add a word of caution. The 
author expressed the hope that it 
would be available for ecclesiastical 
students. As a thesaurus of ready 
reference, we could not but recom- 
mend it; but it would be simply 
deplorable to have it introduced as 
a textbook in any theological semi- 
nary. The experienced theologian 
detects at once the inadequacy of 
its treatment of fundamental prin- 
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ciples, neglect of which would 
prove irreparable in the training of 
a student of theology. Besides, the 
number and length of Latin quo- 
tations which the author has seen 
fit to retain show how wise and 
even necessary it is to let the 
Church expound her official teach- 
ing in her own language. mM. F. p. 


Grass. By Merian C. Cooper. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 
The Sea Gypsy. By Edward A. 
Salisbury and Merian C. Cooper. 

Same Publisher. $3.50. 

In a day when fiction writers 
seem more and more to lose the art 
of invention, weaving thin and arti- 
ficial stories out of the meager 
threads of insignificant autobiog- 
raphy, and producing as a result a 
form of narrative which is neither 
fish nor flesh, it is with positive de- 
light that one reads books like these 
of Colonel Cooper’s. There is no 
mistaking what they are—sound, 
wholesome, relishable flesh; straight 
fact served in a style that whets 
one’s appetite at every page. They 
are healthy, lusty books, made up 
of a compound of spirit and matter 
which produces, on the whole, 
something very near perfection in 
prose narrative. 

Grass is an epic; it can hardly be 
called anything else. It tells an epic 
story, the story of an entire people 
in their struggle for sustenance, and 
it tells it in a graphic and compel- 
ling manner. Although wholly dif- 
ferent, there is in this work the 
same feeling of elemental things 
that characterizes Reymont’s epic 
of the Polish soil, The Peasanis, 
which recently won the Nobel Prize. 
The photographs illustrating Grass, 
made by Ernest Schoedsack, are re- 
markable, and fully equal to the 
text. 
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The Sea Gypsy, written by Colo- 
nel Cooper in collaboration with 
Edward A. Salisbury, head of the 
Salisbury Asiatic expedition, is an 
account of travels and adventures 
in Oriental waters, among the head- 
hunters of the Solomon Islands, the 
pygmies of the Andamans, the 
princes of Abyssinia. The fresh 
breath of open seas, the mystery of 
strange lands, is on every page of 
this well-written narrative. It too 
is graphically illustrated. 

I recommend these two books to 
any reader who is looking for enter- 
tainment and thrills—and informa- 
tion—wholesome, healthy thrills 
and authentic information about 
the hidden peoples of the earth. 

Cc. P. 


The Teaching of Mary Aikenhead. 
Selections from The Life and 
Work. By a Member of her Con- 


gregation. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

The Sister of Charity is usually 
a worker rather than a _ teacher. 
Fate, however, decreed through ill 
health that the venerable foundress 
of the Irish Sisters of Charity should 
find time to say many sublime and 
beautiful things to her sisterhood. 
Thus has the world become spir- 
itually richer through the teaching 
of Mary Aikenhead. 

This little book is well supplied 
from cover to cover with noble and 
saintly ideals. Therein is a faith 
that is intensely Christian because 
it is intensely simple, a hope that 
only a vivid faith could sustain, and 
a charity that could be founded 
only on such childlike faith and 
unfaltering hope. 

There is no severity in the teach- 
ing of Mary Aikenhead. Her mes- 
sage, like that of the Master whom 
she served so faithfully, is replete 
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with sweetness and tenderness. It 
makes a strong appeal to the human 
heart because it is rooted so deeply 
in common sense. 

The author’s style is in accord 
with the mild and simple spirit of 
the teaching presented to the 
reader. The result is a little volume 
which the lay person as well as the 
religious can easily understand and 
read with profit. J. F.C. 


Shorter Notices——Beginning the 
Child’s Education (New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00) is a prac- 
tical guide for the young mother. 
The author, Ella Frances Lynch, in 
a series of friendly letters addressed 
to one mother, presents principles 
that meet the need of all. 

Meditations on the Life and Pas- 
sion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. At- 
tributed to John Tauler. Translated 
from the Latin by A. P. J. Cruik- 
shank, D.D. (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $2.50). These meditations 
were composed in John Tauler’s 
own time and, we may surmise, by 
a disciple of his, if not by his dicta- 
tion. The Gospel account of Our 
Lord’s sufferings and death is here- 
in either expressed or paraphrased 
under each heading. The tone is 
exceedingly sympathetic, and is a 
marvelous exhibit of “the mind of 
Christ” during His winning of sal- 
vation for mankind. The exact doc- 
trine of the Atonement is herein 
dedicated to a prayerful purpose, a 
fiber of doctrine being woven 
through and through the prayerful 
reflections. The English of the 
translation leaves nothing of force 
and clearness to be desired. That 
master builder of-prayer books, 
Rev. F. X. Lasance, in Let Us Pray 
provides a tabloid prayer book, both 
comprehensive and attractive (Ben- 
ziger Bros. 25 cents to $1.75, ac- 
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cording to binding). At the other 
end of the scale for size is his “Stu- 
dents’ Edition” of The New Missal 
for Every Day (Benziger Bros. 
$1.75). This valuable book is a 
general prayer book as well as a 
complete missal, moreover it opens 
with Rev. Wm. R. Kelly’s excellent 
“Study Plan” of the Mass, which 
constitutes it a veritable treasure 
for Catholic students. Father Kelly 
has also added to his efforts to sim- 
plify catechetical instruction by 
Our First Communion (Benziger 
Bros. Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 35 
cents), a charming little book 
whose simple language and telling 
illustrations bring home vividly to 
the child mind the great truths to 
be mastered in preparation for the 
first reception of the Sacrament. 
The Story of the Little Flower 
(Benziger Bros. 15 cents) is most 


charmingly told by Rev. Daniel A. 


Lord, S.J., in an attractive illus- 
trated booklet. Thoughts of St. 
John of the Cross, compiled by 
Kathleen Mary Balfe (Benziger 
Bros. 80 cents), is a collection of 
extracts from the writings of St. 
John arranged for every day of the 
year, and as an introduction to the 
writings of this great mystical saint, 
it should do much to make him 
better known and loved. In the 
second series of Thy Kingdom Come 
(Benziger Bros. 30 cents) Father 
Moffatt has given us another collec- 
tion of pious reflections suitable for 
use in visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Miss Clarke’s novel, The 
Villa by the Sea (Benziger Bros. 
$2.00), is a splendid bit of crafts- 
manship, remarkable alike for its 
carefully developed plot, and for its 
excellent character drawing. We 
congratulate the author, not only 
for having written a story that holds 
our interest to the very last word, 
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but one that, without preaching, 
will make the Church appeal to 
many a non-Catholic reader. 

Catholic Evidence Training Out- 
lines, compiled by Maisie Ward 
(London: Catholic Truth Society. 
2s.), while primarily intended 
for the work of the Catholic Ev- 
idence Guild, has a wider mission 
to all who seek to convey religious 
truths in an effective way to a 
crowd. We hope that it may stir 
the American reader to this apos- 
tolate. 

In their Third Book of Reading 
Lessons (London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. 1s. 10d.) the Marist 
Brothers show taste and skill in the 
selection of material. The series 
form a very agreeable group of 
readers. 

We found it quite a task to inter- 
est ourselves in the godless trio who 
dominate Philip Gibbs’s _long- 
drawn-out tale, The Reckless Lady 
(New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00). Outside of a few flashes of 
humor the book is rather dull. The 
earlier Mr. Gibbs wrote a story that 
was clean and interesting, that won 
our hearts without the spice of im- 
morality. He is writing down to- 
day to the demands of the modern 
best seller. 

Under the time-honored formula 
for beginning a fairy tale, Once 
Upon a Time (Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $2.50), Father McAstocker 
tells the true story of the life of 
Adrian Ignatius McCormick, S.J., 
whose intensity of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart made his brief earthly 
history a romance of the spirit. 
Outwardly uneventful, there is 
great interest in this affectionate 
record of a soul’s ascent along the 
path of sanctity. It is a beautiful, 
inspiring story. Father Grussi has 
written a series of Chats on Chris- 
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tian Names (The Stratford Co. 
$3.00), intended chiefly as a book of 
spiritual reading for the home and 
for schools. It will also prove a 
good guide for mothers on the hunt 
for names for their new-born babes. 
All the chief saints of the Roman 
Martyrology are recorded here, 
with simple, devout suggestions 
about making their virtues one’s 
own. 

The Roman Jubilee, by Rev. Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.25), is an 
abridgment of the author’s Holy 
Year of Jubilee, which appeared 
some twenty-five years ago, wherein 
he gives a brief history of the Jubi- 
lee from the beginning (a. p. 1300), 
describes the ceremonies of the 
Holy Door, and sets forth the con- 
ditions for gaining the jubilee. It 
is the best book in English we pos- 
sess on the subject. The Mass of 
the Cross, by Rev. Michael Andrew 
Chapman (B. Herder. $1.00), con- 
tains a series of meditations on the 
seven last words of Our Savior, in 
which the intimate relation between 
the Mass and Calvary is traced out 
and insisted upon. In Sponsa Verbi 
(B. Herder. 90 cents) there has 
been gathered together seven con- 
ferences delivered by the late Dom 
Marmion to the Benedictine nuns 
of the Abbey of St. Scholastica at 
Maredret. While given to Benedic- 
tines, they are not specifically mo- 
nastic, and will be found inspira- 
tional by all in the religious state. 
Dom Marmion’s theme is that the 
soul consecrated by the vows be- 
comes by virtue of that consecra- 
tion the spouse of Christ. 


Foreign Publications.—Le Fas- 


cisme, by Giuseppe Prezzolini, 
translated into French by Georges 
Bourgin (Paris: Editions Bossard. 
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9fr.), does not add anything new 
to the history of Mussolini or of the 
Fascist movement, but Prezzolini’s 
definition of the man as “a will 
force more than an _ intellectual 
power,” and of the party as con- 
sisting “not so much in a program 
as in a practical energy,” helps a 
great deal to understand the situa- 
tion. The book also throws a piti- 
less light on Mussolini’s dubious 
entourage; it indicates the sad lack 
of culture, political and other, 
among most of his followers. The 
only member of the _ Fascist 
Government having an exceptional 
competence is Alberto De Stefani, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Giovanni 
Gentile, in charge of education, is 
a Nationalist. Prezzolini shows a 
deep insight into the social condi- 
tions of Italy and is particularly il- 
luminating in exposing the rela- 
tions of Fascism with futurism, 
nationalism, Masonry, and Cathol- 
icism. The author is an interna- 
tional scholar of assured fame. In 
politics he is a Nationalist. He af- 
fects in this book the impersonality 
of a disinterested historian. 
Jacques Piou has written a 
strong, honest, and dignified life of 
a strong, honest, and dignified 
Christian leader, Le Comte Albert 
de Mun: Sa Vie Publique (Paris: 
Editions Spes. 15/fr.). Count de 
Mun remained all his life the cham- 
pion of an unpopular cause, yet no 
prominent Frenchman of his time 
had fewer enemies. It was not his 
talents, his eloquence, and his gift 
of leadership, considerable as these 
were, which filled even his antago- 
nists with admiration. It was the 
rare purity and nobility of his char- 
acter. As soldier, as peacemaker 
between capital and labor, as legis- 
lator striving through nearly four 
decades for the application of 
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Christian principles to the organiza- 
tion of a republic, as patriot in the 
first weeks of the Great War which 
were the last weeks of his brave 
life, his abilities were always con- 
sciously and definitely consecrated 
to the service of his God. It was 
easy to disagree with him; it was 
impossible not to love and admire 
him. This Life—whose chapters 
are divided by the recesses between 
legislative sessions—is for the most 
part a conscientious and somewhat 
austere study of his public activ- 
ities. We should have been glad to 
have had some warm intimate de- 
tails of his private life. 

L’Effet des Lois Laiques: Accep- 
tation ou Résistance? by Memini 
(Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Natio- 
nale. 5/fr.). An anonymous “Mé- 
moire confidentiel,” addressed, in 
the summer of 1923, to the high 
French ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
urged the provisional acceptance of 
the fact of laicity, and argued that 
if the Catholic Right remained tol- 
erant and patient, it would obtain 
more in the end than could possibly 
be gained by intemperate violence. 
The present little volume, likewise 
anonymous, reviews the history of 
the anti-Church crusade since the 
reorganization of France following 
the Franco-Prussian War, in an ef- 
fort to show that, contrary to the 
contention of the “Mémoire confi- 
dentiel,” every time the Church 
party has weakly submitted to its 
enemies, or has formed over-com- 
plaisant alliances with non-Cath- 
olic groups, it has injured its cause, 
and that its only political successes 
have been won by uncompromising 
firmness. A good Catholic, accord- 
ing to Pope Leo XIII., could not un- 
der any circumstances accept the 
fact of laicization and remain a 
good Catholic. 
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L’Amour et le Bonheur is the 
first, but by no means the best, of 
a volume of short stories by Henry 
Bordeaux (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
7fr. 50). Bordeaux, the smart 
metropolitan cynic, is only moder- 
ately clever and, knowing another 
and better Bordeaux as we do, pain- 
fully disappointing. Pretty nearly 
the only redeeming feature of the 
collection is the canny Savoy sketch, 
“La Concurrence,” and even here 
the triumph of trickery leaves a bad 
taste in one’s mouth. Why must 
the historian of Saint Francois de 
Sales, the thoughtful moralist, the 
loving chronicler of life in the West- 
ern Alps, descend to the themes 
and manner of Léon Daudet and 
Octave Mirbeau? 

Paul Monceaux has written a 
valuable little book on the Histoire 
de la Littérature Latine Chrétienne 
(Paris: Payot. 5fr.), literature 
which was produced between the 
end of the second century and the 
Arab conquest of northern Africa 
and Spain; he has omitted all but 
the really significant names, and 
he has succeeded in putting simply 
and very definitely, for each one of 
these important writers, the distinc- 
tive character of his contribution, 
so that it is possible to read the 
book through and emerge with defi- 
nite impressions. Paul Monceaux 
must be a great teacher, as well as 
a great scholar. His book deserves 
translation into English. 

No living writer knows the his- 
tory of the Church of the first five 
centuries better than Mgr. Batiffol, 
whose five scholarly volumes on Ca- 
tholicism from the beginning to the 
days of Leo the Great answer s0 
conclusively the deniers of the 
papal claims. In Catholicisme et 
Papauté (Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
4 fr.) he takes to task three contro- 
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yersialists, the Anglicans Gore and 
Puller, and the Russian Gluboko- 
yosky. He clearly proves the pri- 
macy of St. Peter in the New Testa- 
ment, and shows how the East ad- 
mitted the primacy of the Pope in 
the days of Innocent, Celestine, Leo, 
and Hormisdas. 

L’Apostolat Missionnaire de la 
France (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 7 fr.) 
contains ten conferences delivered 
two years ago at the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris under the auspices of 
the Clergy’s Missionary Union. Ten 
specialists of the different religious 
orders, Jesuits, Oblates, Eudists, 
Vincentians, Assumptionists, White 
Fathers, etc., describe in great de- 
tail the Catholic missions of China, 
India, the Holy Land, Africa, Tur- 
key, the Far East, and Canada. 


They tell us of the difficulties of 
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each mission, the training of cate- 
chists, the educating of the native 
clergy, the prejudices to be over- 
come, the converts made, the labors 
of the various Protestant sects, the 
results obtained, and the martyrs. 
It is a fascinating volume. 

Droit et Morale, by J. Salsmans, 
S.J. (Bruges: Charles  Beyaert. 
16fr.), is a short encyclopedia of 
all matters concerned with law and 
morals. The work is excellent and 
deserves an English translation. 
Other important publications from 
the same house include: Le Mariage 
Chrétien, by A. De Smet (6fr.), 
Praxis Matrimonialis, by the same 
author (5fr.), Cz#remoniale in 
Missa Privata et Solemni, by C. 
Callewaert (11 fr. 50), and Psalmi 
et Cantica explicata, by A. Vander 
Heeren (21 fr. 50). 
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